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PREFACE. 


Tne period fixed by the Punjab Government for the compilation 
of the Gazetteer of the Province being limited to twelve months, 
the Editor has not been able to prepare any original matter for the 
present work ; and his duties have been confined to throwing the 
already existing material into shape, supplementing it as far as 
possible by contributions obtained from district officers, passing 
the draft through the press, circulating it for revision, altering it 
in accordance with the corrections and suggestions of revising 
officers, and printing and issuing the final edition. 


The material available in print for the Gazettcer of this district 

consisted of the Settlement Reports, and a draft Gazetteer, compiled 
between 1870 and 1874 by Mr. F. Cunningham, Barrister-at-Law. 
‘Notes on certain points have been supplicd by district officers ; 
Mr..MacCracken has compiled some very eXcéllent descriptions ; 
and the Handbook by Messrs. Thornton and Kipling, and the report 
on the Census of 1881 have been utilised. Of the present volume, 
Section A of Chapter V (General Administration), and the whole 
of Ohapter VI (Towns), hav been for the most part supplied by 
Mr. MacCracken ; Section A of Chapter III (Statistics of Population) 
has been taken from the Census Report ; while here and there pas- 
sages have been extracted from Mr. Cunningham’s compilation 
already referred to. But, with these exceptions, the great mass of 
the text has been taken almost, if not quite verbally, from 
Mr. Saunder’s Settlement Report of the district. 


The report in question was written in 1870, and affords 
somewhat inadequate material for an account of the district as it at 
present stands. No better or fuller material, however, was either 
available or procurable within the time allowed. But when the 
district again comes under, settlement, a second and more complete 
edition of this Gazettecr will be prepared ; and meanwhile the 
present edition will serve the useful purpose of collecting and 
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publishing in a systematic form, information which had before been 
scattered, and in part unpublished. 


_ 


The draft edition of this Gaveitene “has been revised by, 
Colonels Beadon and Harcourt, and Messrs. Stogdon and W. 0. 
Clark, and by the Irrigation Department so far as regards the canals 
of the district. The Deputy Commissioner is responsible for the 
spelling of vernacular names, which has been fixed throughout by. , 
him in accordance with the prescribed system of transliteration. 


The final edition, though compiled by the Editor, has been 
prepared for and passed through the press by Mr. Stack. 


THe Eprror. 
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LAHOBE. 
CHAPTER I. 


THE DISTRICT. | 


SEOTION A.—DESORIPTIVE. 

THE Lahore district is the central one of the three districts of Ohapter I, A. 
the Lahore division, and lies between north latitude 30° 37’, and — 
81° 54’, and east longitude 73° 40’ and 75° 1’. It may be described _ Descriptive. 
as an irregular square, its south-eastern border resting on the Sutlej, General description. 
and its sides rumning north-west, at right angles to that river, 
across the Bari Doab and Ravi river into the Rachna Dodb. Its 
north-western border runs parallel to the Ravi, at a mean distance 
of 23 miles from its right bank. The extreme length of the district 
from north to south is about 65 miles, and its greatest breadth from 
east to west 75 miles. It is bounded on the north-west by tha 
district. of GujranwAla, on the north-east by that of Amritsar, on the 
south-east by the Sutlej river, which divides it from the Ferozepore 
district, and on the south-west by the district of Montgomery. It 
is divided into four fahsfle, of which that of Sharakpur includes tho 
trans-Ravi portion of the district, and that of Chanian the south- 
western half of the inter-riverain tract. The north-eastern half is 
divided between the Lahore tahsfl, which lies along the Ravi, and 
the Kasir tahsfl, which lies along the Sutlej. 

Some leading statistics regarding the district and tho several 
tahsile into which it is divided are given in Table No. I on the oppo- 
site page. The district contains two towns of more than 10,000 
60uls, as follows :-—~ 


Lahore aes ose «» 149,869 
Kasdr ast aes «- 17,336 
The administrative headquarters are situated at tho city of 
Lahore, which lies on the Ravi, some 28 miles from the north-eastern 
border of the district. Lahore stands llth in order of area and 3rd 
in order of population among the 32 districts of the province, com- 
prising 3°42 per cent. of the total arca, 491 per cent. of the total 
population, and 8°38 per cent. of the urban population of British 
territory. 
The latitude, longitude, and height in fect nbove the sea of 
the principal places 
in the district are 


Feet above 


Torn. N Latitude | £, Longitude. ‘sea-lerel. shownin themargin. 
aes nese ee [$$$ <$—$___— | —_______— The surface of the Phystenl Features. 
Lahore {8 06 district, in the main 
Keir level throughout, is 
Bharakpur’ Givorsified ey tracts 


of different degrecs 


* Approximate, 
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of fertility, which run in almost parallel lines, following the 
oes direction a the rivers Beas, Ravi a Degh. The latter is a 
Descriptive. stream that runs parallel with the Ravi through the trans-Ravi 
Physical Features. Hortion of the district. The valleys of these three rivers, and 
the dorsal ridges between them, constitute the principal physical 
features of the district. Between the Sutlej] and the Ravi 
lies a high upland, broad and fairly cultivated towards the north, 
but contracting towards the south, and becoming, as it con- 
tracts, more and more desert, until at last it assumes the appearance 
of a barren steppe, covered with low bushes giving forage to camels, 
and, in favourable seasons, with long grass, much prized as pasturage 
for cattle. The inhabited villages here are few and far between, but 
thero are everywhere to be scen the remains of tanks and wells, 
mounds of crumbling masonry, and the traces of old forts, speaking 
-unmistakeably of a time of past prosperity. This tract is tho 
celebrated Majha, the home of the Sikh faith It is also 
called towards the south Nakké, meaning “ border,” and, in distinc- 
tion from the low alluvial land on the rivers banks, utdr. The 
southern boundary of the Majho isa ines bank which runs nearly 
due east and west from the Sutlej at the castern corner of tho 
district, a few miles below the confluence of the Beas and Sutlej, 
and gradually diverges from the bed of the latter river. Beyond 
it to the south, at a level of some 40 feet below the Majha, a tri- 
angular tract stretches away to the Sutlej, increasing in breadth 
towards the south and west, in proportion as the Majha decreases, 
until at the western boundary of the district it measures some 34 
miles in breadth, An ancient bed of the Beas, to which further 
allusion will be made hereafter, is clearly traceable at a short dis- 
tance below the high bank of the Majha. This tract is locally 
known as hithdr in distinction from utdr. 


Tho valley of the Ravi is narrow, the tract influenced by the 
river being not more than from two to three miles in brendth; and 
beyond the river, the country is for the most part waste or jungle, 
fringed on the south-east by 2 narrow strip of river cultivation, and 
dotted occasionally with villages of comparatively recent origin along 
the banks of the Degh, which runs in an intermittent mannor, 
parallel to the Ravi at the mean distance from it of 11 miles. 


The district, except on the banks of rivers and in the canal 
tract, is sadly wanting in fertility; but it appears that water is of 
tho greatest necessity. Wherevor wells can be sunk, or whero wator 
has been obtained from canals or other artificial sources, the 
outturn of the crops is by no means inferior to that of the surround- 
ing districts, though not, of course, equal to that of the more highly- 
favoured districts of Sialkot, Hoshiarpur or Jullundur. Much of 
the central portion of the Bari Doab uplands has been hitherto 
reserved for grazing purposes; the crop of grass raised on this land, 
with average rains, is very superior pa much valued as strengthen- 
ing fodder tor cattle. Hitherto these uplands, save where irrigated 
by the Bari Dodb canal, have been looked on as the poorest tracts 
in the district, as being sparsely populated, and without the meaus 
of obtaining even good drinking water for man or beast, 
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The Ravi is the smallest of the five rivers of the Punjab, and, Ohapter I, A. 
from the narrowness of its channel andits numerous windings, is the ay 
least useful of them all for navigable purposes, Its name is a Descriptive, 
corruption of Zrdvati, the name in Puranic mythology of Indra’s — The Révi. 
elephant, and is recognisable through its more archaic form in tho 
Hyarotis of Strabo, the Hydraotes of Arrian, the Adris of Ptolemy, 
the Rhuadis of Pliny, ond the Rfid of Masiidi, the Arabian 
Geographer.* The Ravi enters the district from Amritsar, by the 
village of Aichogil, and leaves it on the borders of Montgomery 
close to a village called Alpa Kalan. It runs throughout the whole 
length of the district, passing within a mile of the city of Lahore. 
In its course, it throws out several branches, which soon, however, 
join the parent stream ogain. The principal of these are at 
Lakhodhair and near the city of Lahore. ‘The floods of the Ravi 
fertilize little more than a mile on cither side,and have been con- 
siderably reduced since the construction of the Bari Doab canal, to 
the great loss of soveral villages, depondent on these floods for the 
means of irrigation. Its bed, though very tortuous, holds, in the 
main, 2 course due south-west. The navigation is difficult, and 
since the extension of railways the grain traffic on the river has 
almost ceased. Deodar timber, floated in rafts down from the 
Chamba forests, only reaches Lahore in the highest floods. A bridge 
of boats crosses the Ravi on the Lahore and Peshawar road, and 
local communications are pr ed provided for by the establishment of 
minor ferries, The bridge of boats remains standing throughout the 
year. In the cold season the velocity of the stream is about three 
iniles an hour. Its bed is a mixture of sand and clay. 

The Sutlej runs to the south, having been joined just above the — The Sutioj 
confines of the district by the Beas. The two rivers now flow on : 
under one name, that of the Sutlej, until they empty themselves into 
the Indus. It has not, however, been always thus. One of the 
Settlement Officers of the district, Mr. (now Sir Robert) Egerton, 
writes as follows -— 

“Tn the low Jand which lies between tho high bank of the Majha and 
the Sutlej, the old bed of the Beas is situated. This follows closely tho 
high bank of the Majha ond runs immediately beneath it through tho 
parganahe of Kasir and Chiéniin. This old channel is also trace- 
able in the Moolton district, and there is no doubt that the Sutlej and 
Beas flowed separately formerly, either to the Indus or to within 9 short dis- 
tance of it, The villagers in the Chinién district state that the Bens 
finally ceased to flow in its old bed in Sambat 1807 (corresponding with 
A. D. 1750), and that the cessation was gradual, and not sudden. This 
story is borne ont by the appearance of the bed, which has evidently been 
subjected to the action of a very gentle stream. They attribute the stoppage 
to the influence of a Sikh Gurd named Harji Mehrbén, who cursed the 
river for throwing down his Der& or sacred abode. The Deré is still in 
existence on the bank of the old bed of the Beas near Chénién, though it is 
now in aruined condition, Tho descendant of the Gurd lives beyond the 


** In one of the extracts from tho Purinas given by Wildford in his “ Sacred 
* Isles of the West” (Asiatic Researches, Vol, ViL1), Révi appears not as the name of 
a river. but of a tribe; and it is remarkable that nt the present time there are tribes 

in the Montgomery district who cnll themsolyea " the grent Ravi.” 
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Chapter 1,A. Sutlej, nt 2 place called Guré Harsahai, and still “has a jdgfr in the 
et Chinifin district. I think it probable that the date given for the ‘stop. 
oer ally ‘ page of the flow of the Beas is correct."* 
e Sutlej. 


The towns of Kasir and Chinian, as well as many large old 
villages, are built upon the edge of the bank, which in former years 
must have been washed ‘by the river floods. The volume of the 
Sutlej is considerably (aera than that of the Ravi, and its fall more 
rapid. The velocity of the current during the cold weather is about 
five miles an hour. There has hitherto been a good deal of navi- 
gation from Ferozepore downwards; but the railways have absorbed 
most of this traffic. Steamers have occasionally ascended as high as 
Ferozepore (about half-way up the Lahore district), but only in the 
floods. The valley of the Sutlej is of considerable width, and tho 
floods are of benefit to a wide margin ; but the losses by abrasion are 
also much greater and of a more shifting character than those of 
the Ravi. The nature of the bed is the same as that of 
the Ravi, a mixture of sand and clay. The river is crossed by o 
bridge of boats at Gandé Singhwal’ on the Lahore and Ferozepore 
road. There are also minor ferries The bridge is removed oa 
account of the floods, from the middle of May till the middle of 
October ; and now that the railway has been extended from Nanind 
to Ganda Singhwala a steam ferry plies during the floods. : 

The river Degh rises in the Jummoo hills. In the Hindu 
Shastars it is called Deoke. After passing through the Zofarw4l 
and Pasrar tahsfls of Sialkot, it flows trash a curious old 
bridge on the Badshéhi road known as Shdh Daulah ki pul 
and enters this district at the village of Tappiala. From here it 
branches off into two portions; one portion goes by the large villago 
of Két Pindi Das, and the other by Kuthidla and Khanpur. The 
latter branch is called the Chott Degh. They aagin join near the 
village of Dhenga, and pass on into the Montgomery district, and 
eventnally fall into the Ravi. Near the village of Kala Shah Kaki 
on the Lahore and Peshéwar road, the Degh is known by the name of 
the Baghbaché or“ young tiger,” a designation said to be given it 

because so many lives were lost in the ford near the village of Két 
Pindi, but in reality connected with an event in the life of Gautema 
Buddha (see Arch. pe noes II, 203-205 ; XIV, 48-53 ; Ancient 
Geog. of India, 195-197). At Pindi Das and Hadiala there sre 
bridges over the stream, which were built by Sh&h Jahan and Jahan 
gir, An income of some Rs. 8,000 a year is obtained by leasing the 
right to fish in this river. The Chatring, Nagwa, Reshidwah, and 
Chindpur are all branches from this stream. The two first men- 
tioned are branches of considerable importance. At' Kuthidla, 
on the Degh, there is a much frequented bathing-place (ghdt), 
_ known under the name of Sri ém Chand ki Pauri, at which 

& local fair is annually held. The Degh is most uncertain in its 
supply of water, being principally dependent upon the fall of rain in 
the hills, At times, however, it comes down with great rapidity, 
and its waters overflow the country for miles on either side. a tho 


a ee ee ee eee eee 
* The bed of the Neas i i 
that district, 9 ¢ Heas is also traceable in Montgomery. Sec the Gozetteer of 


For a detail of these see Chapter 1V, Section B, 


The Degh. 
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hot weather it is nearly, but very rarely, quite dry. Above the Ohapter!, A. 
village of Uderi the water has to be raised for purposes of irrigation 2 

by jhaldrs or Persian wheels ; but below it irrigation can be effected Descriptive. 
by the natural flow of the water. The deposit left by the floods is  7Be Desh. 
rich, and the best rice in the district is grown on lands which ‘they 

have submerged. Upwards of 100 villages in the Lahore district 

irrigate from the Degh, and the rules which regulate their rights in 

its water are given in Appendix No. L to Mr. Saunder's Settle- 

ment Report. 

The highland of the Bari-~Dotb is intersected by drainage lines Drainage Lines of 
called in the vernacular rohi; theso are merely depressions in  ‘@* M#/hs. 
the surface of the country in which the rain water collects and lies 
longer than in other places, but does not, except in very violent rains, 
ever become a running stream, and then only fora few hours. The 
principal of these drainage lines are, the Hudiéra ndla, which 
enters the district at the village of that name on the Amritsar 
boundary, and passes in a tortuous course to the village of Halla, 
on the Mooltan road, on the south-west boundary, where it sinks 
into the lowland of the Ravi. The Kaur vdla, which enters the 
district near the village of Sur Singh, on the Amritsar boundary, 
and runs into the low ground near Kasi, This is the most impor- 
tant of all the drainage lines, and is not unfrequently filled with 
water. Itis the same line which passes through Batala, in the 
Gurdaspur district, and Maniwala and Tarn Téran, in the Amritsar 
district. Thirdly, the Patti ndla, which enters tho district at the 
town of that name, and falls into the lowland of the Sutlej near 
Subraon. The direction of some of these lines of drainage has in 
a few Hara been slightly diverted by the embankments of the 
Bari Doab Canal and the railway. All along their course, wells 
are sunk and sweet water is found, though it may be that a mile on 
either side the water is perfectly brackish and unfit evon for agri- 
cultural purposes. . 

The principal canal in this district is that of tho Bari Dob, 7° get Deak 
which runs down the high backbone of the district. The main line : 
enters the district near Badhéna, and runs down to Wan Khara, 
in the Chiinian taistl, whence 2 permanent escape has been dug 
to the river Ravi at Alpa. The Lahore branch of the same canal 
enters at Wahgch, passes between Lahore and Meean Meer, and 
joins the river Ravi at Nidz Beg, a large village eight miles south-west 
of Lahore. Its length is 594 miles. The Kashr branch enters the 
district nt Mughul, and ends at Algun Hardo; and the Subraon 
branch enters at Bhattan Bhani, and runs down to Bhaguput. 

The Bari Do&b Canal is described at length in the provincial 
volume of the Gazetteer scrics. 

The Hasli Canal was constructed about two centuries ago by Ali The Hosli Canal. 
Mardin Khan, in the reign of Shih Jah&n, for the purpose of 
providing water for the fountains and gardens of the Royal pleasure 
grounds at Shalimar, about five miles from Lahore. The more in- 
fluential sarddrs holding \and along its course were allowed to 
irrigate their fields from its channels, It is now under the same 
eect as the Bari Do&b Canal, of which it may be considered 
a branch. 
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GhapterT,A. Besides the permanent canals already mentioned, there an 
Daceripaive: three cuts from the Sutlej, called the “ Upper Sutlej” inundatien 
Inundation C2228, which in flood time bring down a considerable volumed 
Canals, water, and are of great value to that part of the district indudel 
between the Sutlej and the high bank of the Majha. Flowing on 
into the Montgomery district, they irrigate o still Jarger‘area. than x 

affected by them in Lahore. fe 
This series comprises four canols, of which particulars are shorn 
in the margin The inst 
No.| Name of Cann), Deng [ca pee named lies wholly‘ in the 

w-| Montgomery disrict, 

Mites. | Feet, | Feet, | Was constructed by a 


1 | Kators ww] 88 ast} st | zaménddy after annem. 
2 | Khénwah a , ae rar 

3 | Upper Sohgg *.. e 4 : tion, The Kator’ is on 
4 {Lower 8obig |. | 90 20 3 old canal with a new head, 


— which was constructed 
the British Government ond opened in 1870-71. Its head is near 
the village of Gandé Singhwéla opposite Ferozopore. : 
The Khénwah is the most important of the original inundation 
canals. It has been in existence for so many years that its origm 
is difficult to trace. There aro different stories both as to its date 
and as to the person by whom it was constructed. Some state the 
original founder to have been Khan Khandn, one of the ministes 
attached to the court of the Mughal Emperor Akbar, Others tty 
it was constructed by one Khan Bahidur. Nothing is known of the 
canal till A. D. 1811, in which year itis reported that the hend yas 
choked up by sand. A.D. 1812, Maharaja Khorak Singh direct 
ed his attention to it, and cleared it out, levying contributions from 
the neighbouring landholders, After a few more yoars the heatl wss 
again silted up, and it was not again sufficiently repaired till 1843, 
when, under orders of Maharaja Sher Singh, Fakir Aziz-ud-din took 
itin hand. The charge was borne on this occasion by the State, and 
since then all land irrigated from it has paid, half-yearly, a fee of 8 
annas per acre. It was running at the date of annexation of the 
Punjab as far as the old town of ipalpur in the Montgomery dis 
trict, and has since been extended 18 miles to the southward. St 
has three rajbahds constructed by the British Government, viz. 
< oe e a ‘ length 18 miles. 
8. Bahiwaldis Bem oat : 3 
. thas also a rdjbaha at Probynibad in the Aontsrome: y district, 
ae pe long, which belongs ta the stud farm. The head of this 
cana is near Mamokeh, in the Chiiniin tahsil, The whole manage 
Tahie dics hae at es days was vested in the villages e = 
at the head of this i sation ib has” 
been taken over by the Canal Demeie sana 


Bha Payee ©. as its head from the Sutlaj in the village of 


' 
» 
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Jovind Singh of Mokal, a large resident proprictor and jdégiyddr 
combined the people to repair the canal. The work was dees by 
forced labour. It is now under the management of the Canal 
Department. It has two rdjbahds belonging to landholders) Bumman 
Shah and Baba Khem Singh, the aggregate length of which is 
16 miles. E 

The Irrigation Department returns are not available f h 
district separately, but the following table shows the yet eg Seri. 
gated by each canal for the last five years :— 


Naxes oy Canaze. 2881-83. | 1880-81. ; 18%9.99. | 3976-79 


pean 
Acres, 


fe dAeres. 
Katoré ... 16,466 | ,19,610 3.472 Is 145 5 
Ehtowat = } asizos} “zosso| 45asr} absgp | | BD8es 
Upper Sohég eee one 60,658 82 623 40,778 30,003 35.496 
Lower Sohég . 4,310 6,886 8,110 2,461 1,176 
inn el ees il cet fae  | =a 
TOTAL... a. { 129,803 | 179,578 | 109,801 89.578 | 121,483 


The following table shows the net area, and 


Percentage of each 


ahorrand far fie paar, — 
1878-79. 
my 
Acres. § | Acres. 2 3. 
a S e 
s 
| | 
41,688) 320% 71,9201 4005; 68,905) 67-30) 51.053) 66'1¢g 84.267\ 63:36) 
88,214) 67-00; 107,058} 58-95) 43,800) 42°70) 41,625; 4465] 43 703| 36 64 
Total ac- 2 
eested ... | 120,802 179,878 102,801)... #121483 


The figures for 1878-79 are gross, but the net is given below 
the gross total, and distinguished by aon asterisk. Tho average 
water-rate in the Lahore district actually comes to somewhat more 
than Rs. 0°5, or in other words, a little over the fixeg water-rate 
of’8 annas per acre. This is due to charges for unaythorized irri- 
gation. 

Table No. III shows in tenths of aninch the {otal rainfall 
registered at each of the rain-gauge stations 
in the district for each year, from 1866-G7 
to 1882-83, The fall at head_quarters for 
the four preceding years is shown in the 
margin. The distribution of the rainfall 
throughout the year is shown in Tables 
Nos. TILA and IEIB, while Table No. IV 
gives details of temperature for each of the last 14 years, as regis- 
tered ot head-quarters. . 

The distinguishing characteristic of the climate of Lahore, and 
indeed of the plains of the Punjab generally, is the great difference’ 
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Ohayterz,A. between the maxima and minima of mean temperature at different 
bedren seasons of the year and at different hours of the day. During the 
Descriptive. months of November, December, January and February the morn- 
Zainiall, tempera: ings axe frequently frosty, and fires are desirable all day: tho ther-. 
pares Bal chmate mmometer has been known to descend just before sunrise to 21° Fohr, 
and the mean temperature of these months indoors is from 50° to 
60°. In January 1874, snow fell’ for a few minutes. During May 
and June burning hot winds scorch up the country, bub ar 
unfortunately so unsteady that the watered tattt which is s0 effectual 
for cooling houses in the provinces of Hindustén, is of little usein 
the plains of the Punjab. The thermantidote supplies the place of 
the taft{ to some extent, and is used by all who can afford it, 
During these months the mean temperature of the interior of 
house not exposed to the air, but not artificially cooled, 1s from 90 
to 98,° and the temperature of the outer air, at 10 o'clock at night 
in June, is known to have been as high as 1053". The mean tem- 
erature of July is slightly reduced by the periodical rains, which, 
owever, are neither constant nor regular in their fall, and in 
August and September they gradually cease. As the rains cease, - 
the temperature again rises, and malaria produced by the action. 
of thé sun on the moistened earth causes a great deal of intermit- 
tent fever. About the 15th September the mornings and evenings 
begin to grow cooler, and by the 15th October the' cool — : 
begins, ‘Thus from the middle of October to the middle of an 
the climate is temperate, and for the rest of the year bal oa 
In spite of these somewhat unfavourable conditions, the olimate 0! . 
Lahore is considered superior to that of most of the cities of mae 
The cold season is most invigorating, the spring very genial; om 
the grent extremes of heat and cold perhaps owing to the dryness 
of the atmosphere, are less prejudicial to health than might ‘ba 
supposed, The rainfall in the district is but small, and o io 
proportion of this rain falls in the cold season rather than in the 
periodical rains during July and August. ‘In the more northerly 
part of the district the average rainfall is about 15 to 20 inches, 
while in the south and south-west it does not exceed 12 inches in the 
year. It is to be hoped that, as cultivation extends and vegetation 
increases, a larger rainfall will occur ; already most of the intelligent 
peers admit that rain is more frequent than it was during 
the Sikh rule. : 


The most common diseases are those which occur in all malari- 
ous countries, viz, malarious fevers—intermittent (quotidian, 
tertian, quartan, é&c.) and remittent, enlargement of the spleen and 
general anemia, diarrhea and dysentery. Bronchitis and pneu- 
monia are very common, and the latter is very fatal during the cold 
season. Ulcers and various forms of skin diseases are also common. 
In one part of the arp ingle ars is very prevalent. 
From the statistics of deaths published by the Sanitary Commis- 
sioner it appears that the death-rate from fever has been greater in 
the district of Lahore than in the rest of the province during the: 


three years ending in 1882. Only three deaths irom cholera were're- 


Health nnd saui- 
tation, 
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corded in 1882 andfourtcen in 1880 (taking tho city of Lahore anddis- Ohapter I, A- 
trict together). In 1881 there were 1,643 D exinté 
deaths from cholera, of which772 occur- beta stata 
red in the city, 829 in the suburbs of Meath gad sant- 
Lahore, and 542 in the rest of the dis- 
trict. Tho number of deaths from small- 
pox in the city of Lahore and the district 
for the psst six years is shown in the 
margin. 
In the cold season of 1881 a new 

system of vaccination was introduced into the province. A separate 
vaccine establishment was then allotted to each district, whereas 
formerly there was a provincial staff, which visited each district 

every three or four yeara. Under the present system the whole or 
almost the whole ofeach district will be vaccinated yearly. The at- 

titude of the people of the Lahore district towards vaccination is 
most favourable, much more fro thon it is in tho city of Lahore. 

In the district the work is dono quietly, and it is believed 
efficiently and without any friction. It is different in the city 
of Lahore. Tho city people toe a certain extent apprecinto 
the benefits of vaccination, and most of them have little EB jcction 
to have their children vaccinated, No casto or other prejudice 
apes to stand in the way; but the people generally, and tho 

Hindtis in particular, object emphatically to the transfer of lymph 
from their children to others. So much are they oppored to this 
that when tho vesicles are ripe and the time comes lor inspecting 
their children, they carry them off and lock their doors. The conse- 
auchte is that the work in the city goes on slowly and with consi- 

erable friction, and that many of the children aro not protected hy 
vaccination, hence the large number of deaths in the cityin 1882 
compared with that of the district. To obtain the average number 
of deaths during the first, second and third four months of the year, 


the average for the last six years has been taken with the following 
result ~~ 


Ist fonr months... eee we «67,792 deaths, 
2nd do, “ee asa oo «67,965 gy 
Srd do. bs it eee 12,655 55 


In nll six years the Inst four months were the most fatal, with 
the exception of 1879, when the deaths were as follows :— 
ist four months ae dee eve 12,402 
2nd do. nee ed ese §=10,275 
3rd do. . o ww. = 9,196 


The explanation of this is no doubt that a destructive epidemic 
of fever, which began in the autuinn of 1878, was extended into the 
middic of 1879. ‘he most sickly months of the year aro without 
doubt August, September and October, when maflarious fevers are 
prevalent. The most fatal months are those of November, December 
and January. There is nothing special to bo added on the sub- 
ject of the sanitation of villages inthe district, for in that respect 
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Chapter1,B, they are‘ncither better nor worse than the villages of other districts 
— in the province. : : 

Gaclery, Paras * Tables Nos. XI, XIA, XTB, and XLIV give annual and month- ~ 

Healthand ena JY Statistics of births and deaths for thedistrict and for its towns during 

tation, the last five years; while the birth and death-rates since 1868, so 

far as available, will be found in Chapter IIT, Section A for the general 

population, and in Chapter VI under the heads of the several large 

towns of the district. able No, XII shows the number of insane, 

blind, deaf-mutes, and lepers as ascertained at the census of 1881 ; 

while Table No. XXX VIII shows the working of the dispensaries 


since 1877. 
SECTION B—GEOLOGY, FAUNA AND FLORA. 
cology. Our knowledge of Indian geology is as yet so general in its 


nature, and so little has been dove in the Punjab in the way of 

detailed geological investigation, that itis impossible to discuss 

the local geology of separate districts. Buta sketch of the geology 
of the province asa whole has been most kindly furnished by 

Mr. Medlicott, Superintendent of the Geological Survey of India, 

and is published im extenso in the Provincial volume of the 

Gazetteer series, and also as a separate pamphlet. 


Blineral products, The only mineral production that is found in this district of 
Kankar, any value is kankar (a kind of limestone gravel), which is 


used for metalling roads, and the smaller particles of which are 
burnt for lime. This mineral is found in most parts of the 
district, but principally in the highlands. It is dug out ato 
depth varying from one foot to six feet, while the smaller particles 
are found on the surface of the soil in many places, and only require 
sweeping up for collection before being put into the kilns to be 
urnt down as lime. 

Eatiar, Rort, This substance is swept up from old village-s ites or other places 
ofa like nature. Just before the sun rises in the morning, it is 
seen to glisten on the ground, and is immediately swept up and 
spread as a top-dressing oyer wheat crops, particularly where 
brackish water is used for irrigation. Itis said to counteract the 
effect of bad water. Judging from its smell, ammonia is one of its 
principal ingredients. It continues to crop up ycor after year in 
the same spots, and is carted away to the fields. 

Saltpetre. Saltpetre is produced to some extent in this district. Licenses. 
for its manufacture are given to any one applying for them, and the 
licensees make their own terms with the agriculturists for the 
erection of kilns in suitable pee and for fuel, The soil is col- 
lected from the sites of old villages (theks), and is boiled in water 
in large iron pons. After boiling, it’ is thrown into perforated 
wooden troughs, placed over earthen vessels imbedded in the 
ground. The drippings from the troughs congeal in the earthen 
vessels and become the saltpetre of commerce. In 1869, there 
were 29 furnaces at work in the district, producing 5,249 mannds, 
the value of which, at an average, rate of Rs, 3 per maund, amounted 
to Rs. 15,747; but in 1882-88 only 20 licenses were granted, and the 
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ontturn was 5251 maunds, worth, at Rs. 3-10-0 per maund, Chapter I, B. 
Rg, 1,970-10-0. — 
Geology, Fauna 


The trecs of this district are very few and unimportant. The — and Flora, 
only trees indigenous appear to be the kftar (Acacia orientalis), Trees, 
siris (Acacia sirissa), mulberry (Morus Indica), and, in a few places 
in alluvial soil, the palm tree. The jund, wan, phuldhi, kavil, 
and camel-thorn, are more properly shrubs, though the first three 
species sometimes grow big enough to be classed among trees. 
Shfckham, dmb (mango), bakain, amalids, barna, pipal. and bor 
all require planting and tending for the first three or four years. 
The shisham is the wood most valued, but is not found of any large 
girth as yet. The wood is heavy and close grained, is much used for 
jurniture, sometimes also for cart wheels and yokes, A full grown 
and matured tree will fetch from Rs. 40 to Rs. 70. Aikar attains its 
full growth in about twelve years; it is a hard wood and not liable to 
split, but rather subject to decay, as insects attack it quickly. It 
is largely used for agricultural implements and charcoal. Its value 
is from Re. 1 to Rs. 15 por tree. Ber (Zizyphua nwmmularia) is a 
softer wood than kiker, of a reddish colour, Not being easily 
affected by water, itis much used for Persian wheels, but is scarcely 
so valuable, however, as [kar. Dharel: or bukdin attains its 
full growth after ten or twelve years, after which it dics off; it is 
mod as rafters for native houses, as the white ants do not attack it. 
Sirts attains its fall size in from twenty to thirty years; the wood 
is inferior, sometimes used for beams to houses; oil presses aro 
made from it. Mulberry and fards are both inferior woods, and 
are principally used for sides to chdrpdéis (beds) and other miscellane- 
ous uses, Patddhi is used for agricultural implements. It is worth 
nbout Rs. 4 or 5 per tree. Jiindés use the sa lings for tooth 
brushes. Borne is a good shady tree, but the sane is of no value. 
The same nay be said of the pfpal or bohr, and mango. The jand 
ix the: best tree for fuel grown in the district. The roots of this 
free are said to reach as far down as the treo has grown in height ; 
the roots are very massive, and the weight of the undergrowth is 
often in excess of that of the growth above the ground. It is being 
fast. exterminated, as it is slow of growth and scarcely repays arti- 
ficial raising. Jt makes good charcoal. The principal wood used 
for buildings, honees, railway sleepers, &c., is deoddér imported 
from the hills. The forest Innds of the district are described 
in Chapter IV, and the Government rakhs or grazing lands in 
Chapter V. 
ag Einy its are the chicf spontancons vegetable products of Rectathe endgeds 

1s distriel -— 

Litehi (Lamariz Gallica)}.—This grows on alluvial soils on 
the banks of the rivers Révi and Sntlej; it is used by the samfn- 
divs for thatching their houses and staeks called palla 3 and hehdre, 
matlds, and others make baskets from the twigs. Traders pay the 
ayriculturists from Rs & to Ra. 10 for each boat-load, or onc or two 
pice fur a foad taken away on a man’s head. After it is cut, the 
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Chapter I, B, land is planted with crops, but a fresh crop springs up the following 
— year. 
Siler ae Dib— This is a kind of rush, which grows on the banks of 
Spontaneons Vege- the rivers, and is used for matting. 


table Produce, AMénj.—This is a most useful plant; it grows on the banks of 
the rivers in sandy soil, particularly on the Sutlej. It is used in 
many ways. Mr. Saunders found several villages in the Kasir tahsit 
paying their Government revenue out of the cash proceeds of this 
plant alone; it grows in stumps, and is 10, 12, and 16 feet high; 
the land where it is produced is generally unculturable, All its 
different parts are used : 1ef, the husk for thatching ; 2nd, the inner 
stalk called kdna, is a reed of some strength, and is used for chike, 
stools, sofas, &c.; the top of the reed is called théli, and is con- 
verted into sirki, which consists of fine reeds strung on thread, 
making an excellent moveable thatch, much used as coverings for 
carts. Sirkt,if properly made, is water-tight Of the mn or 
leaves of the plant, rope is made; the mimj being pounded, splits 
into an excellent fibre much valued for its strength and because it 
does not rot easily in water. The mdls, or ropes to which earthen 
pots in wells are attached to raise the water, are generally made 
from this material, and as they last much longer than other ropes, 
the zaminddre set great value on this plant. 


Panni_or Khas-—This grows principally on the banks of 
the Degh ; the root has a pleasant hall: ; it is dug out of the ground 
and sold for about Rs. 8 per maund; it is used extensively for 
tattis. There is a scent extracted from it, much used by natives. 
There is also a-plant called kewf, very similar in character, found 
= the Majha, but it is not used, and cattle are allowed to eat 
it up. 

Léna.—This is o plant from which sagé* is made. It is 
used for cleaning clothes, and is an ingredient of country soap. Tho 
best kinds of the plant do not grow in this district. It is found in 
some of the villages on the Degh and towards the south-west, of the 
Chiniin fahefl about Rikonpura and Shabazki. 

Témba.—This is‘a creeper like a melon, with a fruit like an 
orange; it is not cultivated, but grows in poor, saline Jand in the 
Majha ; it is much used as a medicine for ‘horses by native farriers, 
and is the colocynth of the European pharmacopeia. 

Pili,—This is the fruit or berry of a tree called wdn; it 

ws in the Majha, and is said to be particularly good about 
hinian. It is of'a purple colour ; the natives eat sced and all, as it is 
sweet, but it has rather an offensive smell. During famines it hos 
been Pa isa assistance as a means of subsistenco to poor people. 
ela or Péinji—tThis is the fruit of a tree called aril 
(Capparis aphylla), which grows in the jungles of the Majha. It is 


© Impure carbonate of soda. 
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plucked before it ripens, and is made into a pickle, which is largel: 

consumed. If allowed to ripen, it Sanger aea: and hag g gibt ergs = 

taste. Gaclogy, Fens, 
Kokan Ber.—This is a kind of wild plum, the produce of a Spontaneous Vege- 

tree sometimes called the Kokan Ber; on ripening, itis red, and, table Produce, 

though sweet, has also an acid Geek shu eaten, and some 

of the fruit on grafted trees is not much smaller than a small peach 

or plum. Jt 1s allowed to be eaten during a fast, hence its 

great value. 


Sangri—This is tho fruit of the jand tree (Prosopis 
spicigera) ; it is very inferior to the plum, but is used as a vegetable, 
and is often kept dry for this purpose. 

Kal:aurd.—This is creeper growing on jand and kayil trees; 
the fruit is bitterish, and is used as a vegetable. : 


Khiimb—These are different kinds of mushrooms found in 
large quantities in this district, and much enten by the people, 
who ent them fresh or dry, and sometimes pickle them. 

Mdin—This is a small berry of a dark colour, which falls 
from the tamarisk treo, and is used as a dye of a brownish colour; 
it Ae used asa mordant with majit (maddar) for obtaining a 

ood red. 
e Gum.—Gum is found on the Atkar and phuldhi trees, but 
is not much collected in this district. 


Lék —Lac is collected from the be™ tree in some parts of 
the district, but not in any great quantities ; it is used as a red dye 
or for scaling-wax. 

Rang.—This is the bark of the Kfkar tree. It is used for 
fermenting before distilling liquors ; also for tanning. 


The capabilities of the district in respect of sport are fair. Black wild animals: 
buck, ravine deer, hares, black and grey partridges, and quails, are Bport. 
plentiful in all the va4/is ond in the forest plontations, especially at 
Chénga Méngo. Quails are very plentiful all about Lahore when 
the spring crops are ripening, Wild pigs abound, especially along the 
Ravi, in the jungle near Kala on the Peshawar road, trans-Ravi, and 
at Changa Manga. Sand-grouse are plentiful, more especially north 
of the Ravi and about Chanién and Changa Manga. Ducks, geese, 
cranes, wading birds and pelicans are plentiful all along the Sutle; 
and its backwaters. Bustard are to found in the* Patti alla, 
in the central portion of the district in the waste land botween 
Raivind and the Montgomery district; and north of the Ravi 
beyond Sharakpur. Wild pigeons abound, and frequent nearly every 
old building and dry well. YPeafowl are plentiful along the banks of 
the Bari Dodb Canal main line and at C i Mange. Nélghdi ond 

- sometimes leopards are met with in the Changa Ménga plantations, 

Wolves are not uncommon in the wilder parts of the district, in-the 
Kastr and gre fe tahstls chiefly. Yoxes, jackals and wild cats 


abound in the jungles. ; 
On the next page is given o list of the fishes found in the ‘ Fishes, 
district. 
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Snakes and scorpions are common. The cobra and karait are Ohapter I, B. 

the most prevalent ofthe deadly kinds of snakes. The Sutlej and Geology. F 

Ravi swarm with the garial or long-nosed alligator, and the “907%; Au" 

muggar or snub-nosed alligator is also found in the former — goptites and 

river. : : Saurians, 
The return of rewards paid for the destruction of wild animals 

shows that during the past five years 83 wolves and two other animals 

(not specified) and 1,245 snakes were killed. The deaths of 18 per- 

sons were caused by wild animals, and 354 by snake-bite in the 

same period, 
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Chapter IL The history of the Lehore district is practically that of the 
— Punjab. Of its condition previous to the Mubammadan invasions 
we know next to nothing, and such legends or notices in early writers 
as refer to the ancient city of Lahore will be found in Chapter 
VI. The following pages furnish a very brief outline uf its 
litical fortunes under the various dynasties which succeeded the 
ownfall of the Hindu power in the Punjab. The antiquities of 
the district are discussed by General ie gra in his Ancient 
Geography of India, pages 193 to 203, and in his Archelogical 
Survey Report, I, 202 to 205, and XIV, 47 to 53. A short notice 
of the history of Kasir will be found in Chapter VI. 

From the numerous ruins of old villages and deserted wells 
now found in the highlands of the district, there can be no doubt 
that at one time this district was o. very highly cultivated and fertile 
part of the country. It is difficult to say to what period these 
peoepevne signs may have belonged ; but, considering the wars and 

issensions that were constantly taking place in and near the politi- 
cal kaa of Lahore, it may be presumed that this depopulation 
must have taken place during some of the Muhammadan conquests, 
most probably during that of Nadir Shfh, or of Ahmad Shah Durs- 
ni, But it is probably not alone to these causes that this desertion 
can be ascribed, for we find that where wells and other signs of 
former fertility are to be traced, now the water is brackish and tho 
land sterile, The recession of the Beas to the present bed of the 
Sutlej only occurred about 100 years ago. It has been supposed 
that this cause alone may have had the effect of turning the springs 
bitter, and this supposition is supported by the fact that in the 
neighbourhood of new canals the water of wells which were previous- 
ly salt has become pure; it is most difficult otherwise to explain 
the fact, which is undoubted, that at the present moment the water, 
in these parts of the highlands where the remains of old wells still 
exist, is undrinkable by either man or beast, 
List of Rulersand _ On the next pags is a chronological list of the ruling powers at 
dynasties, different periods from A. D.'1001 to A. D. 1754. 
Thus the principal dynasties that have held ascendancy in 
these parts are :— : : 
I, Ghazni from 1001 A.D, to 1188 A.D., 187 years, 
Tl. Ghorinn ,, 1188 y 1206, | 18” 
Ill. Sisve » 1206 1268 4, 82 
IV, Khilji ,, 1288 4 41521 }, 339° 3 
V, Tughlak ,, 1921 5 41398 4 +77 
Vi. Mughals ,, 1898 , 1412 14 y 
VIL Saiyads =, 1413 1450 5 27 
VIII. Pathin ,, 1450 4, 41590 5, 76 } 
IX. Mughals }, 162 5 | 150 % 14 2 
x. » 0 , 413 I 
XI, Mughals ,, 1663 4 1747 4, OL 4 
AU. Durint , 1748 4, 5, 1761 3, 13 5 
XH. Stkh »w 16S 4 188 | 8B, 
AIV. British ,, 1819 4, 4 1883 4, 84 4, 


History. 
Early history. 
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- Chapter I. 
Year. Narceand Sorercign. Dynasty, Parentage. — 
History, 
| Lit of Rulers and 
OAL te WORT | Mabmad sts w+ | Gheent  o. | Bon of Seboktein. Aynastics, 
wesy ,, 1H } Masta ‘oe te Ds eee | oop oe Mahrmdid, 
106? ,, 3069 f Mected one con Da, we Poet ge A faedd 
Mee J'ars | Abiat Meshid ee Nao. wee | one ce Sauda 
BOTT ee Thesis ws a TM, ow Foe ce Masiid. 
SCey A LEDE | Mast ose ors Da, coe fone ve Ubrel. fess, 
WIS LALIT tf Aeidn Shih NU peas Do, oe eee ee 
VUES T Nekeder SUah w. ove Pe, ow lian Ls 
hs? , FICS f KtcrrauShsh .. eae Pe, awe | oo w _ Behrémy EbGh, 
TTD USS | Rhkneres Malik ae Do, ove e » Kbooran &h4h. 
BMS TE Shahan - we | Gawei ewe | Veurprd tho throne, 
tet Wiad | Kutabh Aibak on we | Blateef 
ilo, 1210 | Arka Sab oe ea seseas Acts son of Aitak, de. 
frveed, 
RIG ,, F222 | Slacestin ~~ oo F Malden 2. | Alfamenh, enp-iniaw 6 
Atak, suemeded 
1933 ,, 2237 | Retevttta one ps wice ives bhab, oon of Sherosutt-! 
: a, 
WST LL 1 | Mele Meee Sie cssea Daughter of Alama. 
1-9 -, ITE E Wetrde Shh ie ‘asses Fon of Shame ila. 
W2et st | Ataustin Mosca oun cara oo Rubnuddin. 
PREss ,, 1504 | Nae rnd faq us ee Seaeas fen of Phamendiin, 
ted ara Gtk lao. wn f Mathew | Adepind mon af do. 
ee v Ca ee ries” eas steree oes Ghidsott{n, 
344 4 FETA § JelétatAin Vince woe UGE oe | Vaurped the threne, 
We Me j Aor iin ats ‘ses Ie, Nephew of Jetala tlfn. 
TAI sry | Syagteta Mia Umar ais Yo, Keo of Algul iin, 
FUT 4. UNTE E Mate RIEL eos Dea Teethers of shatdt cdd{a. 
E228, 12S | Gekesttin ce GWkesd ta 
tek bis vee Taghk «= 4. | Conquered the throne. 
W525 WSN ALE KSda a ‘ai Bon, a. | Son of Ghist 
WT 4. 1%s3 4 Kiev! 8 gh ose a Th. wa | Bephew af Ghéal. 
Tos? 4, 12-9 | Toph ek SE wo es Ta, wn | Grandecn of }iror SL4b 
Tees LIFT Ass ake nce wea Tha, ae | Kon of tin, 
2378 4. 3828 1 Melermecet EGS an 3%, we ee da 
1P48 USAR Tb hentar Mtg o, 3a Ih), sea: ee oe Mokermad Shth. 
Sh UPSD Mahe kha Sse sea, 0 ary fo. 
fet og Pet | Teter ere Tareriane ww. | Meghal =... {| Jovadrd India, 
fos~ ., 282 Gihine Rhino. we | Faryad we. | Made Binperor by Tim de. 
3e7E 4, PAST fF Mot eek M24 A. aaa Tha, ee ) Sone Ghutn Rién, 
2275, 388S | Matermmel er Sh oe DP, one ¢ fitandeon of do 
1486 5, 26% | Alda Sain BL& _, mn ee oe °" | Sem ef Mahméa hah, 
2859 0, 2866 F FEUTY we an PT Pathdn | Veurged the tbe)cne. 
1663 J 1fit | Mieke Keka o an Da, wae | Sor ef Tahiti. 
2517 ,, AIT) DM edbin MEE OL, Seu yo, ae ao Sushi KRhdo, 
1854 ,, 12°9 | Notas FLES aa on | Mughal... | Deecendant oof Time; 
| emagnernt Dethi, 
105) OE Memhetn 8 ove mH, es | Fan ef Haber, . 
Ved ., 16%? Ghee Shh aos we f Pathan og | Verrpad the theone 
O03 TC OMLAY | Fatfas Grats pi ne 1, ef Bon of SLer Bhoh 
WUT LL USN Malema fl £245 avs VW. ee | Nephew of Sher Shéh. 
2043 2 UL°4 DF Maendete ose ew | Meshal, | Regained his thrare. 
B54, US y Abd ay ORES pes nes Jo, oe § fon ef Hrrmdsda 
IAS gy. BST Tt deriv thih .. ae Tha, acs foce ee Abbar. 
1457 1. 1654 3) Beh Jal de pan wee Mm ‘eho oo a debdngle. 
WR WT | Anrar eed ‘ene ‘Sc Da, os ooo BhAh Jehdn 
Ure ,, WIT 7 Bah Alem oes aaa Do, ‘aise a on 6 Aurangs(h. 
std ,, UIT TF Stud als ddia ee Jehdnake ... Da wn | ce ge BLA Alain. 
3223 4. 2219 | Farrabtocr se Sex Dh. oe | Grandeen of Asfn-nlshan, 
2730 ,, 2787 2 Sutermed Bho ee fea eee of do. 
1587) , 1568 | Ahi Hkh we oe Da. we | one oe Uehindde, 


At the peried of the first Muhnmmadan invasion in the lntter 
part of the reventh century of aur era, we find Lahore in possession 
ofa Chauhan priace, of the family of Ajmer. In A.D. G82, according 

n 
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ChapterII. to Ferishta, the Afgh4ns of Kerm4n and Peshawar, who had, even 
History. ‘9+ that early ee | embraced the religion of the Prophet, wrested 
Early struggles Certain possessions from the Hindu prince. A war ensued, and in 
with Muham- the space of five months seventy battles were fought, with varied 
madans, success, until the Afghans, having formed an alliance with the 
Gakkhars, a wild tribe inhabiting the Salt Range of the Punjab 

compelled the Raja to cede a portion of his territory. The next 

mention of Lahore is in the Rajputéna chronicles, where the Bisss 

of Lahore, a Rajput tribe, are mentioned as rallying to the defence 

of Chittaur, when besieged by Musalman forces. in the beginning of 

the ninth century. At length, in A.D. 975, Sabuktagin, Governor 

of Khurasén, and father of the celebrated Mahm&d, advanced beyond 

the Indus. He was met by Jaipal, Raja of Lahore, whose dominion 

is said to have extended from Sarhind to Lamghén, and from 

Kashmir to Mooltan. By the advice of a prince of the Bhati tribe, 

the Raja formed an alliance with the Afghans, and, with their aid, 

was enabled to withstand the first invasion. On his succession to 

the throne of Ghazni, Sabuktagin repeated his invasion. A battle 

: ensued in the vicinity of Lamghén. The Raja was defeated, and 
made overtures for peace. His terms were accepted, and persons 

were sent, on the part of Sabuktagin, to take the balance of the 
stipulated ransom. On reaching Lahore, Jaipal proved faithless, 
and imprisoned those commissioned to receive the treasure. On 
learning intelligence of his perfidy, Sabuktagin, in the words of 

Ferishta, “like a foaming torrent, hastened towards Hindustan. | 

Another battle ensued, in which Jaipal was again van ished, 

and he retreated, leaving the territory to the west of the Niléb, or 
Indus, in the hands of the invader. Chagrined at his double defeat, 
he performed the Hindu sacrifice of Johdr,} or devotion, by burning 
himself to death outside the walls of his capital. The invader 
did not retain the conquest he had made, for in A.D. 1008, a con- 
federation, headed by Anengpal,} son of Jaip4l, again met the ad- 
vancing army, now commanded by Moahmid, son and successor of 
Sobuktagin, in the vicinity of Peshawar. In the battle which ensued 
the naphtha balls of the Afghén army, according to a conjectural 
v reading of Ferishta’s text, spread dismay among the Hindi soldicry, 
who fled, suffering 2 great slaughter. Lahore was allowed to remain 
intact for thirteen years longer. Anangpil was succeeded by 
another Jaipil, called by Al Bardni, Narjanpal, while Mahmid 
pushed his conquests into Hindustan. But in A.D. 1022, he sud- 
denly marched down from Kashmir, seized Lahore without opposition, 
and gave it over to be plundered. Jaipdl IT fled helpless io Ajmer, 


* Improbably supposed by Abbot to be the descendants of Greek settlers. 

ie suicide of Crlanus, the Indian, at Pasargadc, and that of Zormanochegas * 
nt Athens (Strabo, lib. xv., ch. 1), are other instauces of the performance of this rite. 
But we need not Ro back to antiquity forexamples. Omyn few years ago n pensant 
of the Kangra district, a leper, deliberately burnt himself to death, According to 
the official report, " one of his brothers handed him a light, and went awwny ; 1 second 
brother watched the burning; and a third thought ita matter of such small interest 
that be went abont ns usnal nvocations.”” 
..4 He is called by Ferishta Anandpdl, but Annngpél has the anthority of tho 
RAjpntaéna chronicles and the Purinas Anang means“ inrorporeal," or ansubstantial 
henee Anangpél is transIa‘el by Tod “* r 


anpporte: of a desolate abode "—an ouinous 
name for the monarch of a falling dynasty, : 
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and the Hind principality of Lahore was extinguished for over.  Qhapter I. 
A final effort was made by the Hindus inthe reign of Maudiid, ——- 

A. D. 1045, to recover their lost sovereignty; but after a fruitless History. 
ra of six months they retired without success; and thus, says Early struggles 
Al Barini, “the sovereignty of India became extinct, and no de- mite tater 
scendant remained to light a fire on the hearth.” Lahore was left ; 
in charge of Malik Ay4z, a favourite of Mahmid of Ghazni, whose 

name appears in many anecdotes of the sayings and doings of the 

Emperor. He is said to have built up the walls and fortress of 

Lahore miraculously, in a single night; and his tomb, by the Zakedl 

or old mint, is still revered by Musalmans as the burial place of the 

founder of Lahore. 


From the above account it will bescen that the princes and gocint and Political 
people of Lahore played a prominent part in that long continued results attending 
struggle between Muhammadanism and Hinduism which marks the ace st 
introduction of the former into Indian. While Persia was vanquished randanism, 
in three successive battles, and Egypt and the north const of Africa, in 
less than fifty years, upwards a two centuries elapsed before 
Muhammadanism had established 1 footing across the Indus, 

The . strong social action and reaction, which have taken place 
between the two religions in this part of India, may be traced 
to the fact that the establishment of Muhammadanism was thus 

dual ; and the comparative tolerancy of the earlier Muhammadan 
ynasties of India is perhaps referable to the same cause,*’—the 
result of those long struggles in which Lahore was so conspicuous ; 
for history shows that the steady resistance ofa people to the religion 
and customs of their conquerors will, as was the caso with the Moors 
in Spain,teach even bigots the necessity, or policy, of toleration, Even 
now the Muhammadan of the Punjab is perhaps less bigoted, and 
the Hindu less grossly superstitious than elsewhere; and it is 
remarkable that two of the boldest reformers India has produced, 
Golakhnath and Nanak, were natives of the Punjab. 


During the reigns of the first cight princes of the Ghaznivide 
dynasty, Luhore was governed by viccroys; but in the reign of 
Masaud JI(A.D, 1098—1114) the sent of Government was temporari- 
Iv removed to Lahore, as, the Seljuks having deprived the house of 
Ghazni of most of its territory in Irin and Turan, the royal family 
were compelled to take refuge in their Indian possessions. Lahore 
was ngain made the sent of empire by Khusrau, the twelfth Ghaznivide 
Emperor, and would appenr to have remained so until the fall of the 
dynasty, in A, D. 1186, and the establishment of the house of Ghor. 
The Ghoznivides, especially the later ones, seem to have been o 
tolerant race, and to have adopted a conciliatory policy towards their 
Hindt subjects; we find them employing troops of Hindu cavalry, 
and rome of them even adopted on their coinage the titles and 
written character of the conquered race, Their popularity may 
further be inferred from the continual disturbances which arose at 
Lahore after their expulsion, 


Early Muham- 
nindan period. 


. 


* Sez the remarks in Elphinstone’s “ I{story of India,” book V., chapter 1, 
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Chapter II. During the Ghorian and Slave dynasties, Lahore was the focus 
—— of conspiracies against the Government ; indeed, it appears through- 
History. out the subsequent history of Mubammadan rule to. have been the 
Lahore during the yendezvous of the Tartar, as opposed to the Afghan party. In A.D. 
dynasties, 1241, Lahore was taken and plundered by the hordes of Changez 
Khan; and in A. D. 1286, Prince Muhammad, the accomplished son . 

of Sultan Ghy4s-ud-din Balban, -perished in an encounter with the 

Mughals on the banks of the Ravi, the poet Amir Khusrau being 

taken prisoner by his side. od : : 

The Khiljf ané During the Khilji and Tughlak dynasties, Lahore is not promi- 
Tughlak dynasties. nent in the political history of the day. It was once plundered by 
the Gakkhars, and mention is made of Mughal colonists taking up 

their abode in the vicinity of the city, the place of their location 

being still known by the name of Afughalpura. 


Invasion of Timir, The year 1397 is memorable as the date of the invasion of 
Timur, the “firebrand of the universe.” Lahore was taken by ® 
detachment of his forces, and from the fact that Timir did not 
plunder it in person, it may be inferred that the city was not then 
particularly rich. On his — Lahore was left in possession 


of Syad Khizr Khén, on Afghén noble, native of India, whom he 
appointed viceroy. 


The Lodi. dynasty. From this period, the city was alternately in the hands of 
rely si. Gakkhars and tho ruling dynasty, until, in A.D. 1496, it 

was seized by Bahlol Khan Lodi, one of the Afghin chick, 
who rose to power on the overthrow of the Tughlek d. week and 
at ome Rar Emperor. In the reign of his grandson ultdn 
Ibrahim, Daulot Khan Lodi, the Afghan Governor of Lahore, revolted ; 
and, Count Julian-like, invited to his aid the great Chagatai prince; 
Babar, who had long meditated an invasion of Hindustan, which he 
claimed as the representative of Timur. 

Lahore taken by Babar came, saw, and conquered. He was met by an Afghin 

Babar, A, D, 152, army, composed of the supporters of Sultan Ibrahim, in the vicinit 
of Lahore; but it was speedily vanquished, and the victor, enrage 
at the opposition he had experienced, let loose his soldiery upon the 
city, which they plundered and partially burnt. Babar did not 
remain long at Lahore, but, after a halt of only four days, marched 
on towards Delhi. He did not, however, get further than Sarhind on 
this occasion. Daulat Khan Lodi, who had. invited him to Hindustan, 
being dissatisfied with his reward of s jdgtr, had already begun to 
intrigue against him. He, therefore, returned to Lahore, and having 
parcelled out the provinces he had conquered among his nobles went 
back to Kabul, The next year, Lahore was the hotbed of intrigues 
fomented by Daulat Khan, which it is unnecessary to detail, but the 
following year Babar again appeared. An attempt was again made 
to oppose him at the Ravi, near Lahore ; but the force melted away 
before it was attacked, and Babar, without entering Lahore, passed 
on towards Hindustan. This was his last expedition, and it ended, 
A. D. 1526, in the decisive victory of Panipat over the Afghin army, 
the capture of Delhi, and the foundation of the Mughal Empire. 

The Mughal period The reigns of Humayiin, Akbar, Jehangir, Shéhjehin, and 
Aurangzeb, the successors of Babar, may be considered the golden 
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period of the history of Lahore. The city again became a place of  Ohapter ZI, 
royal residence ; gardens, tombs," mosques, and pavilions sprang up I 
in every direction; the population increased, suburbs arose until History. 
‘ the city became, in the language of Abul-fazl, “the grand resort of The Mughal period. 
poorle ofall nations,” and celebrated for its fine buildings and 

uxuriant gardens. To this day almost all that is architecturally 

beautiful at Lahore is referable tothe period of the early Mughal 

Emperors. : 

On the accession of Humaytn, the Punjab, together with Homéyun, 

Kabul and Kandahar, became the apanage of Kiémran, Humayin’s 

younger brother, who seems to have given the first impulse to the 
architectural adornment of Lahore, by building a palace, witha 

garden extending from Naulakka to the river Ravi During the 

struggle between Humiyin and Sher Khan, the Afghan usurper, 

Lahore served as the place d’armesof the Mughals, and, on the 

temporary expulsion of the former from the throne, narrowly escaped 
destruction. Sher Khan at one time meditated razing it to the 

ground, and transferring its inhabitants to Mankot in the Sialkot 

range ; and, on his death-bed, he lamented his not having done so as 

one of the errors of his life. The design was revived in the reign 

of his successor, but never carried into effect.* 

fter an exile of fourteen years, Humayfm returned in triumph Akbar, 

to Lahore (A. D. 1554) and was received with every demonstration 
iy by the inhabitonts. After his death, at Delhi, AD. 1556, 

the accession of Akbar, the peace of Lahore was again disturhed 

Hakim, the younger brother of Akbar, who descended from 

abul, of which province he was Governor, and seized Lahore in 
A.D, 1563. He was soon expelled. In 1581 he made another 
attempt, but the siege was raised by the advance of Akbar in person. 
From AD. 1584 to A.D. 1598, Akbar apparently made Lahore his 
head-quarters,and undertook from thence the conquest of Kashmir 
and the operations against the Afghan tribes of the frontier. It 
was during his residence at Lahore that Akbar would appear to 
have developed to their greatest extent those principles of religious 
liberality for which he is so conspicuous. His Court was the resort 
of the learned of every creed, and the arena of religious disputations 
between conflicting sects.t Itis related that the Emperor erected 
two buildings, outside the city, for the entertainment of devotees 
of every kind ; one, called Khairpura, ford ews, Gabrs (or fire-worshippers) 
and Muhammadans;and another called Dharmpura, for Fundis. 
Weekly meetitigs were held for discussion, in which Bir Bal, Abul-faizi, 
Abul-fazl and other independent thinkers, took part. Alchemy, 


of 
an 
b 


* Tf, as bas been suggested, MA&nkot was the same Mndhokor, the capital of the 
Punjéb at the period of the Mvhammadan invasion, the policy of the transfer is 
obvious. Sher Khén, though called a usurper, was the representative of the native 
or anti-foreigner party, and would, therefore, wish to conciliate the Hindus by 
fe-transferring the seat of Government to the ancient capital of their native rulers. 

“} The odium theologicum thus excited led sometimes to fatal disputes. In one of 
them, Mullé Ahmad, a learned "Shfa, compiler of ‘the ‘ Tarikh.j-Alfi,” was 
assassinated, in the streets of Lahore, by one Mirzi Fulfd. The murderer was 
sentenced to be bound alive to the leg of an elephant, "and thos,” aids the 
Sunni narrator, “ attained martyrdom."—See Sir H. Elliot's ' Biographical Index 
of the Mubammadan Historians of Jadia.”- - : ‘ 
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Chapter II, fascination, and magic were also practised, according to one historian,* 
—— and the Emperor himself is said to have become an adept in the 
former art. In the same spirit of eclecticism, Akbar revived the 
Akbar, old Persian festival in honour of the sun, and appointed Abul-fadl © 
superintendent of fire-temples. A portion of the building, called 
Khairpura is still said to remain in the vicinity of Déranagar, on 
the left of the road to Meean Meer f and there is 2 memento of the 
imperial partiality to sun-worship in an enamelled figure of the sun 
visible to this day, on the front wall of the palace. .-Tod notices o 
similar decoration at Udepur; “a huge painted sun of gypsum in 

high relief, with gilded rays, adorns the Hall of Audience.” 

The literary circle which followed the Imperial Court appears to 
have been peculiarly active during its sojourn at Lahore. It 
was here the voluminous history of Muhammadanism from the 
earliest period up to the thousandth year of the Hijri era, compiled 
by order of the Emperor, was finished and revised; and it was here 
that the translation of the Mahabhérata and the Raja asi into 
Persian—a work still unaccomplished as regards our own language 
~was undertaken, The list of poets and the divines who wrote and 
rhymed and occasionally fought within the walls of Lahore between 
A.D, 1584 and A. D. 1598, 1s too long to give here, but there is one 
among them who deserves special mention in a history of Lahore, 
namely, the historian Nizdm-ud-din Ahmad, the author of the 
Tabagat Akberi—the first historical work of which Indis forms 
exclusively the subject-matter. He died in A.D. 1594, and was 
buried in his garden at Lahore. The tomb of this célebre, to whom 
Ferishta owed so much in the compilation of his history, can no 
longer be traced; even his name ae his work are but little known 
to the modern literati of Lahore. It is also worthy of remark that 
Akbar’s able minister, Todar Mal, the best revenue officer perhaps 
the Mughal Government ever had, and the ideal of an Oriental 

: financier, expired at Lahore. 
Visit - the Portu- It was during this period that’ some Portuguese missionaries, 
Buree Miusionaries. at the express request of Akbar, proceeded from Goa to the Emperor's 
Court at Lahore. They arrived with sanguine hopes of Christianizing 
the country, and, in their journal, they describe alors as a “ delight- 
ful city.” On their arrival, they were taken to the imperial 
residence, situated “on an island in the river;” and, being introduced 
to the Emperor, presented him with a splendid image of the Virgin, 
which he received with the greatest admiration. But notwithstand- 
ing this good beginning their hopes were not realized, and they 
eventually returned to Goa, Akbar’s successor, Jehangir, however, 
was more liberal than his father. He allowed some Portuguese, 
Jesuits to establish a mission and build a chnrch at Lahore, and 
even assigned stipends to the priests, But this liberality ceased 
after his death. Shahjehdn, a more strict Musalman, withdrew 
the pensions and pulled down the church; but some traces of it 
"© Atbul-Q8a6e, author of the “ Tarikhd Badin” 
+ It ta notimprobable that thore is an allnsion to the practice of alchemy at 


Rhairpura in the following in the inscripti the Tomb of M N 
which {s in the intmediate <leinite of Dardun: re Sen ie Nae 


i 
The dust of rehose portale te envied by the stone of the alchemist: 


' 
- ft 
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still remained when Lahore was visited by the French traveller Chapter ZI. 
Thevenot, in A.D. 1665, A crucifix and a picture of the Virgin a 
were even then observable on the gateways of the palace.* History. 
It was about this period also (A. D. 1584) that Lahore was Visit of the Portu- 
visited by four of our countrymen, Messrs. Fitch, Newberry, Leedes, 87° *issionarics. 
and Storey, members of the Turkey or Levant Company. The 
former left an account of his travels, but gives no detailed descrip- 
tion of Lahore. In A.D. 1594, the Emperor Akbar quitted for ever 
the city associated with the brightest period of his reign ; and 
until his decease was engaged.in military operations in the Deccan— 
latterly, in an unnatural contest with his eldest son, Salim. 
The latter succeeded, in A. D. 1606, under the title of Jehancefr. Tehdngir. 
His reign commenced, as usual, with a rebellion, and Lahore felt 
the effects of it. Prince Khusrau, the eldest son of the Emperor, 
seized the suburbs of Lahore, and laid siege to the citadel. His 
army was quickly defeated by the imperial troops, and his adherents 
were punished with fearful severity. Seven hundred prisoners were 
impaled, in two rows leading from the gate of Lahore ; and the prince 
was marched past them, in mock dignity, on an elephant, from 
Kamran’s palace at Naulakka, where he had been temporarily placed, 
to the fort, where he was kept in close confinement in chains. 
The celebrated Sikh Guru, Arjan Mal, the fourth successor of Fa Arjan Mal. 
Nanak and compiler of the Adi Granth, was somehow implicated in 
the rebellion ; he was imprisoned, and his death, which occurred soon 
after, is attributed to the rigours ofhis confinement ; though tradition 
asserts that, having obtained permission from his guards to bathe in 
the river Ravi, which flowed by his prison, he miraculously 
disappeared beneath the stream. However this may be, he is regarded 
by the Sikhs as their first martyr, and his death was one of the 
causes which changed them from a peaceable to a warlike sect, and 
* instilled into their minds that bitter hatred of Muhammadans which 
stood us in such stead in 1857. His humble shrinef may still be 
seen between the Palace of Mughals and the Mausoleum of Ranjit 
Singh—a fitting locality for the memorial of him who was an uncon- 
scious cause of the downfall of the one and the elevation of the other. 
Jehangir was fond of Lahore, though to one with any feeling 
the place would have been fraught with bitter associations, In A. D. 
1622, he fixed his court here, and when he died, at Rajauri, in 
Kashmir A. D. 1627, it was his express wish that he should be 
buried at Lahore. He was interred, accordingly, in the garden 
of Nurjehan, his devoted though imperious wife ; and, through her 
* Among the ennmelled fresco designs executed upon the northern front of 
the palace may still be seen the figures of two cherubs’ heads, with wings, exactly 
like the representations of chernbs commons in ecclesiastical and scenic decorations 
in Earope, May not these hava been copicd from paintings belonging to the 
Jesuit church? 
yA well, snid to have been dug hy him, may boseen in the vicinity of the 
golden mosque, Ranjit Singh built a bdoli on the spot, 
{ The author of the Jgbdinémah Jehdngért states that his denth was tho result 
of e shock on the nervous system, brought on by having seen onc of his attendants 
dashed to pieces hy falling down a precipice in pursuit ofa deer, This is not very 
credible in ono who, in his own Memoirs, glonta over the ntrocitiea committed at the 


poe mle aaa Of his reign. Othera attribute his death, with mora probability, to 
-satuma, . 
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Chapter If, exertions, the mausoleum at Shéhdara, one of the chiof ornaments of 
Histor Lahore, was erected to his memory. In the immediate vicinity is 
Guru Arima gig, the tomb of Nurjehan herself, s humblefimitation of that of Jehéngit, 
Gara Arjan Mel. as well as that of Asaf Khén, or Asaf Jah, her brother, the 
historian,* soldier and wazfr, and in the Jatter capacity, in common 
with his sister, a great opponent of English interests in the Court of 

Jehangirt at the period of Sir Thomas Roe’s Embassy. 


Shahjel.éu, On the death of Jehdngir,- Lahore was again (A. D. 1628) 
the scene of a struggle between rival claimants to the throne, which, 
as usual, teetitnaden the execution of the vanquished. On tho 
one side was Shahryar, younger son of the late Emperor, supported 
by the once all-powerful Nurjehan, «whose gee by her former 
husband he had married ; and on the other, Shahjehan, supported 
by his father-in-law, Asaf Khan. Shahryar seized the treasury at 
Lahore, and proclaimed himself Emperor ; but he and his adherents 
were speedily attacked aud defeated by the energetic Asaf Khén, and 

, the prince himself, with the two sons of Jehéngir’s brother, Daniél 
was taken prisoner. The prince and his two cousins were putto 
death at Lahore, and Shéhiohan and his sons remained the sole 
direct representatives of the pes of Timaér, Asaf Khan now enjoy- 

ed a position even more elevated than in the preceding reign, and 
retained it until A. D. 1682, when he failed in the siege of Bijénpur, 
from which date he seems to have lost favour. Nurjehdn survived 
until A.D. 1646, but her influence ceased for ever with the death 
of Shahryér. From that date she lived in seclusion, and devoted 
herself to the memory of her husband. She and a faithful female 
attendant are buried side by side in the tomb she had constructed 
during her lifetime. : ; 

Between A. D, 1628 and 1657, Labore enjoyed an interval of peace 
and prosperity under the munificent rule of alt Mordén Khan, and 

Hak Ali-ud-din, who is more commonly known by his title of ‘Wazir 

Khan ; but during the struggles between the sons of Shahjehan, 

which cast a cloud over the latter part of the reign of that Emper- 

or, as if in retribution for the atrocities which .attended its com 
mencement, Lahore warmly espoused the cause of Dara Shikoh, 
the eldest son and, according to our notions, the rightful heir to 
the throne. He had fixed his residence at Lahore, and gained 
great popularity by his engaging manners and gencrous disposition, 
and by the interest he took in the welfare of the city, which he 
improved by the construction of numerous chanks or market- 
places. He collected a history of all the holy men and conventual 
institutions of the place and had, as his spiritual adviser, the 
eminent Lahore saint, Meean Meer, who, if we may judge of the 
tenets of the master by those of the disciple, must have been & 
singularly liberal-minded Musalmén. When pursued by his bro- 
ther, Aurangzeb, in A. D. 1658, ata timo when his cause was almost 


Dfrf Shikoh, 


* He composed a portion of the Térikh-t-alf. 
T Until Sir Thomas Ros bribed him witha valuable pearl, after which “all 
went on ave and smoothly."—£Iphinsfone's “ History of India." 


@ work is sti 
agile arehiie Satkee a extant, but shows no trace of the alleged heretical 
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bepeless, Lahomw rapplied hin with men ond moneys; * and, when Ohapter IT. 


bie wit) dich during hie hurried retreat to the westens frontier, a 
; Lahore neeived her lat remain The dieasters of his flight to Precnite . 
Gujrat, the rene near Ahmalabid as the city closed ite gates “atranprote 


against him, his betrayal and emel death, are matten: beyond the 
sup of the preeent work and the reader fs peferred for an account 
of them to the graphic piges of Bernier, or the more diecriminating 
nasrative cf Eiphinetone, His name ie till held in affectionate 
remo ibraies st Lahor, and the outly Added.dhi moene erected at 
There by Aurangrch, a few gears after this event, hae ever been 
held in Qeropate, because det: from the “epeil< of Mood 2” that 
36, froin the process of the onnfisated estates af Darah During 
the ripn of Aurarezcb, Lahon: had bat Hite conection with the 
pelitical eve nte of the tine ns the attention of the Emperor was 
ehiedy Hiveteal to queliiie the dung pescer of the Malimttat in 
the Deeean, and the retetlinn af the tribes of Rajputana 
Nat fran the death of Auraugsel to the accvesion of Ranjit: Tabere after the 
Singh, the fate of Daten was singufaly unfurtunate, As the mh et Aorangreb, 
expial of on eeitlying provinces, it wat naturally the fint to suffer 
fans the veshrcss uf the decaving Mughal ctopire, Ruled over by 
peberuer dnsdeguately sapparted, it beeame the point Penni of 
: hhh inrirrertiane aot, tke og resend Ariminom, the ter ad 
fella af every invedir from the West, Aline! iomesdintoly after 
the death of Auningech, the Sikhs, sho bad beet: kept ander gab 
jiethes during his ene netic raf, broke ait into insurrection under a 
tader rotted Hats pel nt length © ricasly threateard Lahore, The 
Emp oro Bahadur Shah, the non and stesessorof Autngy b (ALD. 
ITZ puorke) to Lahorw, witha view of enehing the rebellion, but 
die] befere heeald achiese nay decisive riceess One of the mite. 
wate of Loker, the MP fh Afamd Cate way, was cated after tis 
tne and the fot farnishe «some testimeny te the popularity of this 
phew sheer & lermtinn mote prvat omtaet ta the bigotry of his 
prelerserr Vt hae deen end, poled, hat had Hahddor Shah, snd 
tet Anranpe: by steer ded Shahjehdn, the family of Timdr might have 
silbost on the thse of Delhey” 
His diath oan Cloned ty the astusl conte-t smang the rane; 
Azituert han, a sautgter ron, bag men: papular than the others, 
endessenpd to reize the theune ad aut hiv elder brother, 
Sehdndir, A confllet anced frtween Cie brothers and their 
fespective partinans outddle the city wall; Ariinsehan waa driven 
from the fel, and fad precipitately to the Ravi, whieh he 
rideasoured to epecuipen an elephant, But the riser being awollen 
nod rapid, oviny ty the melting of dhe ens at ite rantee in the 
Hisndlays-, hie nice rept away and drowned. Bot his death was 
het unnsetded. Scvra tenths sfterwands, dohdndde was pretrate 
Ye foye Parmihbeer, the sun af Azineusehdn, whe had marched from 


Oy Ar TOR Le TTR: 


© fers De ethegents wee Har PAL, (he xrrenth bthh dinars, 
RTs eats wee te rfid [ote g gore fermasasiin hy Hanjt: Kingh, ant hae 
: Nip feeds been teat tol tath: Hebarmadates bet the feva ls bat Mls ay preclated 
ptt ens 
“3 temas Formerly called tho Bheendla” Gatenay, 


se aseeetaihdaen re reapenennieeaetinmmereneeamteel 
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Chapter Tt. Bengal witha large army, and by him was sternly put to death, The 
——~_° _ struggles between Jehandar and Farrukhser for the imperial throne, 
History. and the dissensions and intrigues in the court of the latter, encour. 
Lahore after the aged the Sikhs to further excesses; they defeated the governor of 
death of Aurangzeb. Tahore in a pitched battle, and it became necessary for even tho 
faindant Farrukhser to take some measures for their repression. 
He appointed Abdul Samad Khan, # Turdni nobleman, and an officer 
of known vigour, to the viceroyship of Lahore; the new governcr 
obtained a brilliant success over the rebels, and took Bands himself 
prisoner, whom he despatched to Delhi. Abdul Samad was succeed. 
ed in the viceroyship by his son Zikariya Kh4n, under the title of 
Khan Bahadur, and for twenty-one years (A. D. 1717—1788) the 
Punjab was peaceful, The weakness of the Court of Delhi raised 
the viceroy into a satrap, who, safe for a time in his palace at 
eg Ai viewed with complacency the failing powers of the house 
of Timur and the rise of the Mahrattas. Sms te 
Invasion of Nddir At length, in 1738, the citizens of Lahore heard with dismay 
Skéh, of the approach of anew enemy from the west, led by the Turkomant * 
warrior, Nadir Kili Khan, who from his humble home by the foun- 
tain Margab, in the vale of Azerbijan, issued forth the conqueror of 
Khurasén and Mashad, the lord of Persia and Lig gud of the . 
house of Timtr. On the 18th November 1738, he crossed the 
Indus, passed rapid] without boat or raft, the Jhelum and Chenib 
“rivers,” writes his Racectaty, Mirza Mehd{i—“ furious as the ocean 
or asan arm of a destructive sea,’—and pushed on for Lahore. A 
faint show of resistance was made at Wozirabéd, and ogain in the 
vicinity of Lahore, but tono purpose, ond at length the invading 
army encamped in the Gardens of Shalamar. Zikarfya Khan, the 
viceroy, had no particular affection for the Court of Delhi, and was 
soon convinced that discretion is the better part of valour, He 
brought twenty /dkhs of rupees and a vast array of elephants, and 
presented them before the throne of the invader; the result was 
that Zikariya was confirmed in his Governorship, and Lahore, this 
time, escaped pillage. On the 29th December, the troops of Nadir 
Shah quitted Lahore for Delhi. 3 : 
tT. e-prostration of the Mughal emperor by the ensuing victory of 
Karnal and the sack of Delhi gave fresh courage to the Sikhs, 
who had been restrained during the vigorous rule of Abdul Samad 
and Zikariya Khan ; but the Intter was now dead, and his son and suc- 
cessor Yahiya Khan was less fortunate. In 1746, a marauding band 
of Sikhs had collected at EminabAd, a locality associated with sacred 
recollections to their minds, for here is the shrine of ord Sdhib,* 
marking the spot where their Guru Nanak, in performance of a vow 
of penance, knelt down and prayed upon the hard ground, Troops 
were sent by Yahiya Khan to disperse the Sikhs, who, inspired by the 
pbs toenaanis cae, secu erase Ssh aceiara cs Apes egbeakae eae 


*° Rort means" hari und’? sod th if 7D ii 
a habit charactedelieet eRe ae ¢ expression Maré Sahib isan fnstaneo of 


c ristic. es, Of personifying loralitics, 
pba Darbhir-Sdhtb, &e. ; just as if an Enclisisaan vere ts creak of a My Lod 
= papal house” The Lahore district abounds in localities thua “ ennonized,” ag 
‘aed ia ated with some act in the life of Ninak,—e. 9. dankdnah Sdhib, the 
P nt ath - aes Frere tite ae Bal, a rape karira, play, the place where he 
. wa n-fi, the place of eatt! i 34; 
SGI, i. yerd, & cultivated bed where Nanak cain = or ca ae 
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" sanctity of the place, fellupon the detachment with fury and -over-  Ohapter I. 
powered it. The news of this disatter exasperated tho viceroy, who des- reed 
pine another overwhelming force, under the command of Laghpat History. ‘nt 

Rai, which succeeded in defeatingthe insurgents. Those who were taken *ssion of Nélir 
prisoner were brought into Lahore, and executed on the north-east ; 
side of the city, then known as the horse-market, but since the period 
of Sikh rule by the name of Shahid Ganj, or place of martyrs; and 
the spot of the execution is indiented by a shrine erected to the 
memory of Bhif Taru Singh, the chief martyr, who, though offered 
set if he would consent to part with his long hair, the outward 
adge of his faith, preferred death to apostasy. 

Two years from this event, A. D, 1748, a more powerful enemy Invasions of Ahmad 

erred before the walls of Lahore, in the person of Ahmad Shih, 6a, 
the successor of Nadir Sh’h, who had no sodner established himeelf 
on the throne than he marched an army into India. The viceroy- 
ship at Lahore was then a bone of contention between the two sons 
of Ziknriva Khan, Yahiya, and Shah Nawaz Khan ; while the Court of 
Dethi looked on, too weak or too indolent to interfere. To nid his 
cause Shih Nawaz encouraged the advance of Ahmad, recollecting 
that his father had not fared il! at the hands of the western invader, 
Ahmad Shah advanced ; but his army was small, and Shih Nawaz 
Khin, having prevailed over his brother, thought better of his 
treachery. He met the invading forces, was disastrously defeated 
under the walls of the city, and Ahmad took possession of Lahore. * 
The first invasion of Ahmad, having paseed Lahore, met with o 
check in Sarhind, and the conqueror returned the way he came. Mir 
Manuf, son of the Delhi Wazir, who had distinguished himself in 
the battle, was appointed Governor of Lahore. 

At the close of 1748, Ahmad again crossed the Indns, but tho 
invasion was this time warded off, partly by tho bold front. assumed 
by Mir Manni, at the banks of the Chenab, and partly by diplomacy, 

The following year it wag renewed with better success. "The invader 
marched without opposition to Lahore, and halted « short distance 
from the suburb of Shatdara, where Mir Manné had entrenched 
himeclf, He crossed the river, however, at a ford higher up, and 
proceeded to invest the city, his own cainp being fixed in the vicinity 
of the Shalainar Gardens. For four months Mir Manna made a good 
defonee. At length, as provisions and forage began to fall short, ho 
imprudently risked a general action, Onthe morning of the 12th 
April 1752, he marched ont of his entrenchment, and took up 
perition near the village of Mahindd Bati. A battle cneued which 
was sustsined for some hours, with doubtful success on both sides, but 
at length tha tide was turned by a charge of the Durdni horse, 
and Mir Manni retired into the citadel-f The next morning, how- 


At the back of the Jdmna Mnajid, thera Is the tomb of ono Séblr Shah, who 
wns pat to death for elyising the yropts toanbmit to Ahmad. 

{ Thearene of the battle fe marked by a large quadrangulartom) of mawnry, 
This, say the neighbouring ellagers, was erected by the last surviving son of Azle 
Teg. a peron of ditinetion in Mir Manni‘enrcy, who with hie five other sons, 
fell in the battle: the surrivor, being unnbla to recornfae the holies of fife father 
antl leather, to make sure, collected the honed af all thot sinth ttt the place where 
the Geht wre thirkest sud buried them ina largo vault below the tomb, Tho 
plalo around fo still strewn with human bones, 
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Ohapter II. _ ever, finding further resistance hopeless, he repaired to the tent of 
ee the conqueror to make his:submission, when the following dinlooe 
History. is said to have taken place :—* How is it,” said Ahmad Shah, “that 
you have not, long ere this, come to do homage to your lord and 
master ?” “ Because, replied Mfr Manni, “I had another master to 
serve.” “And why,” rejoined the Shah ; “ did not your master pr- 
tect you in this hour of need ?” “Because,” returned the other, “be 
knew that Mir Mannt would take care of himself.” “And suppos- 
ing,” continued the Shah, “you had been victorious?” “I should 
have put you in an iron cage and sent you prisoner to Delhi,” was 
the reply. “And now that Iam victor, what,” asked the Shih, “do 
you expect at my hands ?” “If you are atradesman,” said Mir Manni, 
“sell me ; if an executioner, put me to death; but if you area prince, 
be generous.” The conqueror struck with admiration at the 
dauntless bearing of his youthful adversary, called him the Rustam 
of India, decorated him with a jewelled sword, and confirmed 
him in the post of Viceroy of the Punjab.* ; 
But Mir Manné did not long live to enjoy his newly-acquired 
title ; he died soon afterwards, A. D. 1752, leaving an infant son and 
a widow. The latter succeeded as guardian of her son, and for 
time vainly endeavoured to keep upon good terms with the Courts 
of both Kabul and Delhi; at length, however, her’ al pad wa} 
discovered, and the Delhi vizier summarily put an end to her in- 
trigues by having her seized in her own house and carried off # 
prisoner.+ This violent act afforded the Durani a pens for a fourth 
invasion A. D. 1755-56). Lahore was occupied without opposition and 
placed under the conqueror’s son Prince Timir; but an act of 
intolerance on his part, in defiling the sacred tank at Amnitsar, 
roused the fury of the Sikhs, now a rapidly rising sect. Sikh, 
horsemen swarmed round the city walls, and assumed so threaten 
ing an attitude, that Prince Timér thought it prudent to retire, 
and Lahore, for the first time A. D. 1756—858, fell into the hands of 
the Sikhs. Their leader, Jass4 Singh, a carpenter, at once assumed 
the prerogatives of sovereignty, and struck a coin, bearing the 
inscription, “ Coined by the grace of the Khilsah.” Their occupt- 
tion this time, however, was short-lived ; they were expelled bys 
new as in the Mahrattas, under a chief named Ragoba, whom 
Adinah Bég Khan, the deputy of Mir Mannu, had invited to his 
assistance. With their help, he was installed on the viceregal throne 
(A D. 1758); but he enjoyed his success only a few months. He 
died leaving a name still held in some respect as that of the last 
Mughal Governor of Lahore.t 
The success of the Mahrattas led to a fifth invasion by Ahmad 
Shah (A. D. 1759), which resulted in their disastrous overthrow at 
RL Yet Nc hk age ae 


.,. His memory is held in great repute by Muhammadans, but detested by the 
Sikhs, whom ho treated with great severity. He was buried near Shabid Ganj, 
where the remains of histomb may still be secu. In the reign of Sher Singh, 
the Sikhs, in a moment of religious frenzy, dismantled tho building, dag out the 
Termains of Mir Nannd, and scattered them to the winds, . 

Tt Bikhéti Ehén, who built the Soueri Vasjid, or golden mosque, in the city of 
Lahore, was a favonrite of this Indy ; but having, in on anlucky hour, incarred her 
Gisplersure, was, by ber orders, surrounded snd beaten to death with sboes, 

} He was buried at Gujrinwala, where his tomb and garden may still be ecen. 


Invasions of Ahmad 
Shah, 
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Pinipat, A. D. 1761. One Buland Khan was made chief magistrate —_ Ghapter IT. 
nt Lahore ; but. the Government machinery was powerless, the Sikhs — 


again assumed a formidable appearance, and they besieged his History. 
successor, Obeid Khan, in the fort of Lahore. A sixth descent of Invasions of Ahmad 
the Durfni scattered the Sikh forces, and inflicted on them a Shih, 


terrible slaughter, near Ludhidna. Ho returned by the way of Lahore, 
and left one Kabuli Mal governor, the country being ravaged by 
the Sikh horsemen. The successes of the Sikhs in Sarhind incited 
Ahmad Skah to undertake his seventh invasion; but he retired, 
somewhat precipitately, without having effected his object. Kabuli 
Mal was ejected, and the Sikhs again became masters of Lahore. 
In 1767, Ahmad Shah made his cighth and Inst invasion, but had 
‘to retire without success, harassed by the ever-present Sikh 
cavalry. 

During thirty years following the final departure of Ahmad 
Shah (A.D. 1767—7), the Sikhs were left to themselves, and 
increased in wealth and numbers. They gradually divided themselves 
into independent misls, or bands, under the command of hereditary 
chieftains, having a common place of meeting at Amritsar, which 
was ta them what Delphi or Dodonn was to the Hellenes, or the 
Farentine fountain to the tribes of Latium. Lahore, meanwhile, 
was portioned out amongst a triumvirate of Sikh chieftains, named, 
respectively, Gajar Singh, Lahn’ Singh, and Sobha Singh who are 
spoken of to this day as the “Three Hakims.” The first had his 
stronghold in a brick fort between Shalamfr and Lahore, which still 
bears his name ; Lahna Singh in the citadel ; and Sobhi Singh in 
the garden of Zebinda Begam, which he turned itito a fort, now 
known by the name of Nawakot. 

At length, A.D, 1797, the spell was again broken. Shh Zemdén, Tovaslon of Shih 
the successor of Timur on the throne of Kabul, but known in after- éemis. 
times as the blind exile of Ludhifna and the brother of the 
unfortunate Shah Shujnh, made a new attempt to establish a 
Duraini empire from Kabul to the Ganges. His advance created 
the liveliest eenention not only in the Punjéb, but even in tho 
Council Chamber at Calcutta. Governors-General wrote long 
minutes, augmented the native army, and Inid the foundation of that 
chronic state of apprehension which ended in the expedition to 
Afghanistan, In the beginning of the cold season, Shih Zemin 
appeared before Lahore, and the tall sheep-skin cap of the then 
youthful warrior is still recollected, as he rode upon a prancing 
steed on the plain fronting the palace. But his expedition was 
arrested by.bad tidings fram home, and he retired, after exacting 
na subsidy of thirly lakhs from the few wealthy merchants who still 
remained, The next year, it was renewed with no better success ; 
hut the event is interesting as being the first occasion on which 
Ranjit Singh, con of Mah& Singh, chief of the Suikhirchakfya miel, 
came prominently into notice, and made the first step towards 
obtaining the sovereignty of the Punjab by securing from tho 
retiring Durinf Esnperor n formal grant, of the chick&hip of Lahore, 
The history of Lahore is henceforth merged in the history of its great 
ruler Maharija Ranjit Singh. the events of whose life aro fully detailed 
in the now fumiliar pages of Murray, Cunningham, and the “ History of 
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Chaptert. the Punjab.” From this period, therefore, it is not proposed to give 
—— more than a brief réewme of events. ; 
History. In 1799 Ranjit Singh became master of Lahore, which wus 
RanjitSingh. then in possession of Sarddr Chet Singh, the son of the 
triumvir LahnA Singh, after a short contest, in which Raji 
Singh was aided by the treachery of the lending men 
In 1801, Ranjit Singh assumed the title of Seridr, established e 
mint, and commenced his career as a sovereign. In 1802, ho 
obtained the celebrated gun Zamzamah, a huge piece which Ahmad 
Shah had used in the battle of Panfpnt, but had left behind of 
Lahore, as too unwieldy to take ‘back to Kabul. The gun bad’ 
hitherto been in possession of the most powerful-of the mils, the 
Bhangis of Amritsar, and came to be regarded as the talisman of 
Sikh empire. Hence its capture by Ranjit Singh added greatly 
to his prestige. From this period, the tide of success flowed on 
apace ; Jhang, Kastr, Pathankot, Sialkot, Gujrat, felt, the power af 
his arms, and the chiefs of Mooltan, Jullundur, and Kasauli, were 
glad to ward off an attack by timely snbmission, and acknowledg- . 
ment of Ranjit Singh as lord paramount. In 1812, he becamo 
possessed of the person of Shah Shuja, and of the gem Moh-i-Nir; 
effectually opposed the hitherto irresistible progress of Afghau 
invaders, and re-occupied the fort of Attock. In 1814 he sufiered 
his first reverse, in an attempt to conquer Kashmir ; but he 50 
far succeeded as to obtain from the governor a formal recognition 
of the paramount authority of the Lahore Darbdr. In 1818, 
Mooltan was besieged and taken by his forces, and the province 
annexed to the empire of the Maharaja. In 1819, Kashmir was at 
length conquered. This was followed by the annexation of the 
_  Derajat, or tract of country between the Indus and the Sulemin 
range ; ond Peshawar was captured in 1823. 
Ranjit Singh died in 1839, lord of the Punjéb from the 
Suleman range to the Sutlej, and from Kashmir to beyond 
Mooltan, an empire little Jess in extent than that of Jaipal, having 
a regular army and three hundred pieces of artillery. But the 
Hindu supremacy, revived by him, was hollow and unsubstantial. 
It was based, not upon © national movement, but upon the military 
ardour of a religious sect whose action he united by the force of his 
personal character, Hence, like other empires which have been 
similarly constructed, it was destined to perish mole suo, Its 
foundation being thus uristable, with no leading principle to give 
it coherence,—for the consolidating system of its founder iad 
destroyed the bond of union which once existed in the yearly 
Gurumata, or assemblage of Sikh chieftains at the Sacred tank, 
without even the prestige of antiquity,—the moment the directiu 
power was weakened, the fabric of Government fell to Pieces, and 
the very source of its strength, the large, well-disciplined, - army 
became the immediate cause of its destruction. : 
As might be expected, it is difficult, as it is .uscless, to attempt 
to analyse the motives which influenced the several actors in the 
political drama which followed the decease of Ranjit Singh ; indeed 
what is most remarkable init is the almost total absence of any- 
thing like a political faction. There was, to a certain extent, what 


Successors of Ranjit 
Bingh. 
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may be called 2 Dogra party, composed of the Jummoo family  Ohaptor IZ. 
who had risen into importance in the later years of the Maharaja, aos 
with their adherents; and the Khalsa party, represented by the History. 
Sindhinwalias, who were related to the family of Ranjit Singh, 5% of Ranjtt 
But neither of these parties dreamt of such a thing as the public es 
good. Personal or family considerations and candua intrigues wero 
the mainspring of their public acts, and their first object was to 
curry favour with the army. 
Under Ranjit Singh the principal Sikh feudatories in the Lahore 
district were Mit Singh of Badhana, Jai Singh of Manihal near Patti, 
and Gyan Singh of Bahrwal. The history of Kasir is distinct 
from that of the remainder of the district, and is related in 
Chapter VI. 
The successors of Ranjit Singh threw themselves alternately into 
the hands of the one party or the other, as it suited their interest 
or caprice, and it thereupon became the object ofthe party out 
of favour to get rid of their obnoxious rivals. The first act in the 
drama was the murder of Chet Singh, a minion of the imbecile 
Kharak Singh, Ranjit Singh's successor.© This was done in 

ursuance of a concerted design between Nau Nihal Singh, the 
Por apparent, and the Jummoo party ; but no sooner had tho object 
been attained than Nau Nihal turned against his friends. 

Kharak Singh died in 1840. Nau Nihal Singh, who, there 
is reason to belicve, had hastened his father's death by poison, was 
the same day killed by the fall of o portion of an archway} as 
he was proceeding on foot from witnessing the cremation of his 
father's remains. The ashes of father and son rest side by side 
beneath two small domes to the left of tho Mausoleum of Ranjit 
Singh. 

Othe death of Nau Nihal Singh, was followed by a struggle between 
the mother of the deceased prince, in concert with the Sindhan- 
walia party and Sher Singh, a disowned son of Ranjit Singh, nided 
by Dhyan Singh, the Jummoo prince and favourite of Ranjit Singh. The 
sni-disant queen-regent was nided, strange to say, by Gulab Singh,t 


© Ne was murdered whilst sleeping in the verandah in front of the Zathe 
or throne in the fort from which the Mughal Emperors administered justice, 

t The archway wasclow by the tomb of Nanjit Singh, and led. through another 
archway, Into the Haziri Bigh; it hav since been polled down Nan Nihél 
Bingh wasa youn, prince of great vigour and activity, and had been virtually 
tale during the last .alx mouths of his father’s life, We hay been calle the 
Hotspur of the Panjth. The fall of the archway was of course attributed by 
tome to design, nod Guldéb Singh has been denaunced nv the author. But the 
proof is confinet to the bare nexertions of some of the Sikh courticns, and to the 
{net that ome enleavaurs wero made taconcenl, nt first, the amount of Injury 
autained! by the prince, On the other hand itis not explained by what delicate 
mechaniem the (allofa portion of the archway should be time ton second, and 
until ths is explained, the msertion must appear (neredible, while the accusation 
a une Singh is inconsistent with the f{nct that hls own son waa one of tho 
victim. 

$ This conduct of Gulab Singh {s neuilly nttributel to deep designs he fs 
supped to linve made a show of resittanee, In concert with Dhyén Singh, {n 
onkr to obtain anfMficient Sufluence with the queen-mother to induce fer to 
surrender, Hat Sir George Clerk, whow position andl knowledge of tho partics 
give the grentest weight to hie opinion, considers that Guldb Singh's conduct 
svat not designed, but that being a guest of the qneen-mother at the time, ho 
wacsimply acting in nccortance with the Rajpit laws of hospitality, in fighting 
for the protection of his hostess, 
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Chapter If. the brother of Dhyén Singh, held the fort, and it became neces- 


History. 
Successors of Ranjit 
Singh. . a . 
took up his position, in 


sary for Sher Singh to besiege them. The siege lasted four days, 
from the 14th to the 18th of January 1841. The main attacks of 
the besiegers were made from the Haziri Bagh, where Sher Singh , 


the then unfinished marble pavilion,’ in 


front of the massive gateway of Akbar. Twelve cannons were directed 
against the fort walls, and zambiurahs, or light guns used in the 
mountain warfare of Kashmir, were placed on the tops of the 
minarets of the Great Mosque of Aurangzeb, which overlook the fort. 
The bombardment resulted in the submission of the queen and her 
party, and the coronation of Sher Singh. : 

Sher Singh in his turn fell a victim to a coalition between tho 


Sindhanwilias and the Do 


chiefs. On the 15th September 1843 


he was assassinated by Ajit Singh, the Sindhanwilia Chief, while 
inspecting levies at a country seat, called Shah Baldwal; and its 


marble lattice window still 


bears, it is said, the impress of the bullet 


which passed through his heart. Having succecded in their at- 
tempt, the Sindhénwélias forthwith turned their hands against their 


late ally, Raja Dhyan Singh, who was shot down and cut to pieces ~ - 


within an hour of the death of Sher Singh, at the summit of the 
ascent into the fort from the Haztri Bagh. This led toa second 
siege of Lahore by Hir4 Singh, son of Dhyan Singh, aided by the 
Khalsah army, animated by the prospect of high pay and’ plunder. 
The wall was breached ; Ajft Singh, the assassin, sprang over the 
north-east angle of the fort, and was cut to eee in the place where 


he fell ; Lahna auahs already wounded, fe 
soldiery, and was shot and hacked to death. 


into the hands of the 


For a little more than a year Hira Singh was virtual ruler, in the 
name of Dilip Singh, the son of the Rani Chandan (or Jindan), 8 


queen of Ranjit Singh; he 


fell owing to a personal quarrel with the 


Rani, and his unpopularity with the fickle Khalsah army. He fled, 
With his adviser, Pandit Jallah, pursued by Jawahir Singh, the 
Ranf's brother, and troops of Khalssh horse. From Shahdara the 
pursuit was closely kept up for some twelve miles, until the Pandit 
fell from his horse, from exhaustion, and was cut to pieces Hird 
Singh continued his flight, and headed his pursuers : but imprudently 


stopping at a village to get 
én Gini. after eee 


a draught of water, he was surrounde 
resistance. Jawahir Singh, in his turn, 


became unpopular with the pretorians of Lahore, and was deli- 
berately shot on parade, Lil Singh, the paramour of Rani Chandan, 


then became nominally 
will of the army at Lahore. 


z¢r ; but the Government was really the 
Irritation at the defensive preparations _ 


made by the English Government, restlessness, and desire for plun- 
der prompted the invasion of our territories on the 11th of Decom- 
ber 1845. The battles of Mudki, Ferozeshéh, and Sobraon, and the 
a ee 


* The building still bears the 
the fort-walls on this ocension. 


marks of bullets and three-pound shot fired from 


er Singh was far inferior in ability to his predecessor, Nau Nihdl Singh. 


The most remarkable feature in his charact 


er was his love of dress ; he is said to have 


ies a very gaudy silk pattern which still beara his name. 


ceived. 
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occupation of Lahore followed ; then, at length, in the words of 2  Qhapter I. 
local ballad," sorrow was silenced, and the Sikh empire became a — 
story of the past.”* History. 
The signature of the treaty of peace at Lahore on March 9th, Successors of Ranjit 
1846, was followed by importunate nests on the part of tho Singh. 
Darhér that the Governor-General would lend a British force for 
the protection of the young Maharaja and his capital pending the re- 
construction of the Government. The request was granted, but 
with the distinct assurance that the force would.not be allowed to 
remain beyond the end of the year. When, however, the time came 
for its departure, at the carnest request of the most influential chiefs, 
Lond Hardinge gave a reluctant consent to 2 more permanent occu- 
pation. Then followed the celebrated assembly of the Sikh chiefs 
in the Darbdr tent of tho Resident and the new convention signed 
on December 16th, 1846. A Council of Regency was appointed and 
the British Resident became the real depositary of authority through- 
out the province. The British troops had hitherto been quartered 
in the fort, but it was now determined to build a permanent can- 
tonment ; and before the end of 1847 barracks and bungalows had 
been erected sufficient for the requirements of the garrison. Tho 
cantonment occupied a strip of land to the south of the city. A 
spacious Residency, now occupied by the Secretariat Offices, was 
constructed, and a Muhammadan tomb was converted into a church, 
The occupation, however, was not intended even then to be final. 
The arrangement was to Inst, for eight years only, till Maharaja Dilfp 
Singh should attain his majority. But circumstances occurred to 
change the whole policy of the Government towards tho Punjab. 
Mulraj rebelled at Mooltan, and before the middie of 1848, the whole 
province wasin flames. Lahore itself remained unmolested, but 
even here the position at one time was believed to be critical. All 
doubts were removed by the fall of Mooltan and the battle of Gujrat 
(February 22nd, 1849). On March 29th Lahoro was once more the 
scene of a gathering of Sikh nobles. The young Mahéréja took his 
Feat for the last time on the throne of Ranjit Singh and in the pre- 
sence of Sir Wenry Lawrence, the Resident, and Mr. Elliot, the for- 
eign Sceretary, and the nobles of his court, heard Lord Dalhousic's 
proclaination read, and affixed his initials,in English characters, to 
the document which transferred the kingdom of the five rivers to 
the Company, and secured to him an annuity of £50,000 o year. 
The British colours were then hoisted on the ramparts, and Lahore 
became the capital of a British province. 
The following account of the eventsof 1857 is takon from tho — tho nutiny. 
Punjab Mutiny Report. . 
The Lahore division ia the chief division of the Punjéh, In it 
there lie the two largest commercial cities of this province, of which ono 
is also the capital. The country-side is studded with the sents of the native 
nobility, who under the Sikh rulo coveted grants in Innd in these districts 
as being near the metropolis, and affording convenioncea for their constant 
attendance at court, The population of tho division amounts to one-third 


* Quoted from fn apirited balind enrrent nt Tahore, ort ae of the Invasion 


of the Brishh territory by the Rikhs, and the subsequent battles. Specimens will 
pe tpn translated in Dr Thornton's Historical Account of Lahore published ia 


ie) 
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Ohapter Ii, of the population of the whole Punjab. It is watered by four of the fire 

— rivers that give their name to the province. Its value as recards the pre- 

_History. servation of British rule in India could not be overrated. These soreral 

The Mutiny, circumstances greatly increased the labours and anxieties of tho officers on 
whom the responsibility of preserving pence in it Iny._ 

The important move which gave ua a foothold in North Indin when 
the empire seemed well nigh overwhelmed by the flood of mutiny which 
had burst forth so uncontrollably in the North-Western Provinces, was 
the disarming of the troops at Meean Meer, The danger on the morning 
of May 18th was far grenter than had been conceived. A plot had been Iai 
for the simultaneous seizure of the fort and the outbreak of the troops in 
cantonments. To understand the importance of this move it must be 
borne in mind that the fort commands the city of Lahore ; that it contains * 
the treasury and the arsenal ; that at Ferozepore, 50 miles distant, there is 
another arsenal, the largest in this part of India; and hind these two fallen, 
the North-Western Provinces and the Punjéb must have been, for the time, 
irrevocably lost, the lives of all Europeans in these regions sacrificed, Della . 
could not have been taken, and India must have-been ab inifio re-conquered, 
The designs of the conspirators were frustrated. By 5 a.. of the 18th 
three companies of Her Majesty's 81st Footmarched into the fort and relieved 
the native infantry guard ; while the ringing of the ramrods as the remain- 
ing companies of that regiment on the parade-ground at Mecan Meer 
obeyed the order to lond sounded the knell of sepoy power in the Panjab. 
The thres regiments of native infantry and one of light cavalry were cowed 
by that stirring sound and by the sight of twelve horse artillery guns charged 
with destruction to them should they resist. The infantry piled arms and 
marched off with silent and angry astonishment. The cavalry unbuckled 
their swords and threw them on the ground, and the capital of the Panjab 
was saved, The next night, May 14th, at 107.a., Mr. Roberts, the 
Commissioner, accompanied by one military and two civil officers, brought 
Mr. Montgomery a paper, in the Persian character, which had just reached 
him with an injunction of secrecy from the writer. He writes: “Tt wai 

© report from police officer stationed on tho Sutlej, giving 1 confused 

account of the attack on the Ferozepore entrenchment that afternoon ly 

the 45th Native Infantry. It gave not any account of the result of the 

action. We conjectured that my express of the previous day to Brigadier 
Innes had Failed of its design ; that the sepoys had gained the arsenal, had - 
crossed the bridge-of-bonts, and were in full march on Lahore. In the 
earnest deliberation which ensued other circumstances occurred to our minds 
which seemed to make our position in Lahore critical to tho last degree. A 
Punjabi police corps, the only one we had to ‘carry on the civil duties, and 
which farnished personal guards to all the civil officers at the station, ‘as 
reputed to be disaffected. (Happily this turned out to be quite false.) 
Lieutenant Galliver, Engineers, yolunteered to ride off to cantonments to 
acquaint the Brigadier with what we had just learnt, and beg him to do 
what he could to defend himself. Messrs. Egerton, Deputy Commissioner, 
and Elliott, Assistant Commissioner, went round the station to take note 
of what might begoingon. They returned re orting all quiet. Shortly after- 
wards, Lieutenant Gulliver also came back, ating from Brigadier Corbett 
Uk joyful news of the repulse of the outbreak and the comparative snfety of 
I crozepore, the Brigadier having received a despatch direct from Brigadier 
the to h There could be no doubt that there had been a plot arranged between 
| 6 a mt and Ferozepore brigades ; for on {hnt same forenoon (May 14th) 
ales two hasty notes from Brigadier Corbett saying that all the troops in 
tean Meer were preparing to desert bodily. ‘This caused a panic among the 
residents of Anarkulli, and a rendezvous of all male residents took place at 
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the.central jail. The guns and Her Majesty’s 81st Regiment were, however, : 
so quickly got ready that the natives retired into their lines, Some who et 
did escapo were seized by the villagers of the tract called the Majha, and History. 
taken to Mr. Thomas, Assistant Commissioner at Kasdr, tho chief town The Mutiny. 
of that part of the Méjhn which lies in the Lahore district, and on the 

direct route to Ferozepore. Mr. Thomas sent them into Lahore.” Tho 

stalwart Sikhs who form the population of the Mfjha wero wholly on our 

side throughout. Many villages have been almost decimated by the number 

of recruits who have flocked to form our new regiments in memory of tho 

brgone eye when they bravely fought against us under tho banners of 

the Khalsa. 


Defensiva mensares were at once adopted in Anarkulli as fol- 
lows : The fort was provisioned for six months for 4,000 men, and 
every gate blocked up but one. All the men of the various Punjab 
regiments who happened to be on leave at their homes in this neighbour- 
hood were called in and collected under the command of Captain 
Travers. They furnished picquets for guard all round the central 
jail and at other places where danger seemed to threaten. A company 
of volunteers from the European residents of Anarkulli was raised in 
36 hours to the number of 180 men, and for some days Anarkulli was 
guarded only by them, a half company of Sabhan Khin's polico battalion, 
and a few ordinary police. A rendezvous was appointed, and danger 
signals arranged. A chain of mounted police was thrown out along the 
ronds leading to cantonments, which for a length of time were patrolled 
during the night by the junior civil and military officers of the station. 
The usual pa in regard to ferries, sepoys’ letters, &c., wero vigorous- 
ly observed. On the 26th and 27th the Guide Corps passed through on 
their famous march to Delhi, and about a week afterwards tho morablo 
colamn under Brigadier Neville Chamberlain arrived. On June 9th two 
men of the 85th Native Infantry, which was one of the regiments compos- 
ing the colamn, were blown from guns on the Anarkulli parnde-ground, by 
sentence of » dram-hend court-martial, for sedition and intended mutiny. 


Various petty events occurred showing tho excited ‘state of men’s 
minds. <A trooper of the disarmed 10th Irregulars, on his way down with 
his regiment, seized 2 sword, and made a feint of attacking several persons, 
but gave up his weapon quietly at last. Ze was punished with five years’ 
imprisonment. A man armed with » sword rushed out from one of the city 
gates, cut down the sentry, and was eventually shot by a mounted policeman 
while making for the bridge-of-boats. Many persons fell under suspicion 
from the discovery of papers which, to sny tho least, wera of very question- 
able loyalty, and several trinls of such parties wero held. The enigmatical 
way in which the papers were sometimes worded, or the care with which the 

Teal treason had been concealed, had the effect the criminals desired, No 
proof could be found, and in several cases it was found needful to release on 
security men whose characters wore by no menns immaculate. Thoso who 
could not give security were detained in jail, On the 28rd May the 
native newspapers were placed under n strict censorship, which was rigo- 
rously enforced, for some time after all disturbance had censed. On tha 
23rd and 24th July restrictions were placed on the sale of lead, sulphur, 
percussion caps, &c, Tho Hindustin{ population, including civil officials 
and domestic servants, had been disarmed on the 29th June; and on the 
23rd August n census of all unomployed Hindustinis was taken, with o 
view to their expulsion. The superintendence of this compulsory exodus 
ond the arrest ond deportation of numbers of vagrants formed no small 
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Ohapter I. partof the Deputy Commissioner's work. Bi-weekly Aafilas were formed of 

atom Hindusténis. They were sent down to Hurriki ferry under guards of 

History. police, with lists signed by a district officer, and duly checked at certain 

Tho Mutiny, stations. As many as 2,536 Hindustinis were thus sent home daring the 
siege and in the few weeks immediately succeeding the capture of Deli. 


On the 80th July the 26th Native Infantry mutinied at Meean Mecr, 
and murdering Major Spencer, their commanding officer, one non-com- 
missioned European and two native officers, fled. They escaped during a 
heavy dust-storm, which concealed them from observation and kept us in 
ignorance of their route. They were destroyed by Mr. Cooper, Deputy Com- 
missioner of Amritsar, on the banks of the Révi. This event showed the 
necessity for some means of tracking any future body of deserters, 
especially as the loyalty of the remaining regiments was Fery doubtful. 
Four strong police posts were established in villages which lie beyond the plain 
upon which the cantonment is built, and the men were instructed to throw 
out chains of sentries and to watch narrowly all passers-by. On the 1ith 
September Mr. R. EB. Egerton, Officiating Deputy Commissioner, was 
called suddenly down to the south-west part of his district in order to 
prevent the taint of the Kharral insurrection from reaching the Musalmién 
population of that part of the country. Mr, Perkins, Assistant Com- 
missioner, was also for a few days stationed at a remote police post into the 
boundaries of which emissaries from the insurgents were known to have 
come. ‘The appearance, with Mr. Egerton, of half a regiment of Wale’s 
Horse, and other demonstrations, deterred the Kharrals of the district 
from joining their rebellious kinsmen. Mr. Hgerton was out on another 
occasion for three or four weeks in company with the Commissioner, Mr. 
Roberts, in the Gugera district on similar duty. The civil charge of this 
important station was confided on these occasions to Mr. R. Berkeley, 
Extra Assistant Commissioner. 


In the two jails at Lahore there were confined on the 11th May, 
2,879 prisoners. It was not unreasonable to suppose that, should the native 
troops mutiny, they would release all these desperadocs, as thoy did at 
Agra and elsewhere. It was also likely that the troops themselves wonld 
have to be put in jail. Both these considerations pointed to the propriety 
of emptying the jails as far ns possible. With this’view, the Commisstonet 
and Deputy Commissioner was authorised to release, on payment of s 
fine, or even in some enses unconditionally, all such mon as were ill, disabled, 
or had nearly served out their terms. Obedience to this order reduc 
the numbers considerably. Instructions were also issued to judicial officers 
to punish by fine and flogging as far as possible rather than by impriron- 
ment. The jails were fortified, the draw-bridges removed, the guards 
strengthened, and n supply of blue-lights and rockets sent in to servo 8s 
signals in ease of attack by night. 


Famines. _ The famine which raged in A, D, 1759 was known by the 

The Solsh, famine, name of Solah. For two years previously there had been a dearth 
: of rain. This famine lasted for four years, and was considerably 
Searevatee by tho invasion of Ahmad Shah Abdéli, which happened 

about this time, and caused agriculture to be neglected; tho 
inhabitants fled to the Jummoo and Kangra hills; cattle died, 
and those that remained were only kept olive on the bark and 
leaves of trees ; the people ate flour made from the jand berries, 
called sengri; and the flower of the karél, which flourishes best 
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in dry weather, furnished them with a sort of vegetable of a very Chapter IZ. 
poor description; wheaten flour was four sctrs per rupee (Slbs, Tre, 
for 2 shillings), and then only obtainable with difficulty. The History. 
government of the day could afford no assistance; and mercifully no goinh teaine 
in A. D. 1761 a copious fall of rain nyerted further suffering ; tho 1730, 
people returned from the hills, and cultivation was again under- 

taken. 


The second famine, which is still remembered, happened about Chilis or Dahsera 
twenty years after this, and wasat its worst A.D.1783. Thiswasthe {mine, 1783. 
most gricvous of all, and wes 1 very general one, It is known 
under several names in different parts of the country, and was 
here called Chalia or Dahscra. In 1781 and 1782 no rain fell for 
two years—the granarics supported the people; but the Sikhs were 
}undering the country ; and in 1783 wheaten flour was with diffi- 
culty obtainable at 2! seers the rupee (dibs for 2 shillings). The 
inhabitants, as usual, fled to Hinddstin and the hills; numbers 
died of starvation. The seeds of the Afar tree and cotton seed 
are said to have been greedily devoured. Many of the ruins of old 
villages are traceable to this famine. The ravages caused during 
these three years were fearful. To add to their misfortune, an 
insect made its appearance, called tittan, which destroyed all 
herbage. The cattle are said to havo caten the insect in their 
tum; and the story gocs that cow's milk in consequence turned 
blood-red; the butter is snid to have been eaten, but the butter- 
milk, of which the agricultural class are so fond, had to be thrown 
away. One blade of chart is said to have been sold for the fabu- 
lous sum of Rs. 2; the consequence was thatthe cattle nearly all 
died or were eaten up by the starving Muhammadans, In 1785, 
niin again fell, and though the Sikhs were still plundering, cultiva- 
tion was resutned. 


The next famine of any importance took place thirty years after, Laktwdta or Sitsem 

or in A. D. 1813; butit was by no means so severe, and assistance —{s™Ine, 1818. 
was at hand, This was called Lakiwéla or Sdtscra ; for one year 

previously uo rain had fallen, and the price of grain rose till seven 

evers only could be obtained for the rupee. But, providentially a 

kind of grass sprang up, which was very much hike kias khas, or 

nrrowrcot, nnd supported the people; and the cattle were fed on 

leaves of trees and ronndad cotton stalks; but tho country was 

not. depopulated, as Mahfrijn Ranjit Singh threw open his stores 

and granaries. In 1814 rain fell. Ranjit Singh made advances to 

the people, reduced the share of grain due to Government, and in 

other ways restored confidence. 


Agnin in A. D. 1823 the people were reduced almost to starva- Marknnwln famine, 
tion. Grin fell to ten seers for the rupee and thero was distress ; ada 
butrain fell in the following year, and there was plenty again for 
fon years till A. D. 1833, when the Markanwala famine arose, 50 
called owing {o 0 grass or plant which yielded 2 seed eaten by tho 
poor penple. Grain fell to cight or nine scers per rupee, but the famine 
was of short durition, and Moahdr4ja Ranjit Singh again throw open 
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Chapter II. his stores and assisted the people, notwithstanding which’ number‘ 
History are said to have died. 


tami - Tn 1860-61, and again in 1867-68, famine visited the land, but” 
petiod 1dedand 1867, the district of Lahore suffered comparatively but little, except from 
the drain of grain, which was carried away to more distant markets, ° 
Grain fell even below seven seers per rupee. Poor-houses were opencd,- 
: and famine works commenced; but the principal people who 
fiocked to them were refugees from Malwa, Hissar, and Hindistan, 
where the famine raged with fearful violence. . 
Constitution of the As originally constituted, the district lay wholly in the Biri 
district. —- Doab, with the exception of a few villages beyond the Ravi, consti- 
tuting the pargana of Shahdara. In 1855, a tract, contatnin 
812 villages, was made over to Lahore from Gujranwila, and mit 
the villages of pargana Shahdara were constituted into 1 new sub- 
collectorate, with its head-quarters at Sharakpur. At the same time 
the R4vi was abandoned as a sub-divisional boundary, ond all 
villages intersected by the Ravi, or situated on its banks, were attach- 
ed according to their position, either to the Lahore or the Chuniin 
sub-collectorate. The further changes have been— , 


In 185581 villages transferred from Lahore to Gugern (Montgomery). 


0. do. lo. Gugera to Lahore. 

1865 3 do. do. Gugera to Lahore. 
Do 9 do, do, Ferozepore to Lahore. 
do, 4 do, do. Lahore to Ferozepore. 


1874 4 do, do. Ferozepore to Lahore. 

Do. 1 do. do. Lahore to Ferozepore. 
1876 Parts of two villages transferred from Ferozepore to Lahore. ; 
1876 Three villages and parts of — villnges transferred from Ferozepore to 


hore, 
1877 Three villages aud parts of four others transferred from Lahore to 


Ferozeporc. 
1877 One village ond parts of six from Ferozepore to Lahore. to 
1878 Ditto ditto —_five villnges transferred from Lahore 


Ferozepore. 
1879 Parts of two villages transferred from Lahore to Ferozepore. 
' Do Portions of five villnges transferred from Ferozepore to Lehore. is 
1880 One village and portions of three others transferred from Lahore 
Ferozepore. 
Do. Portion of one village from Ferozepore to Lahore, t 
1881 Twelve villages and parts of five transferred from Labore ‘0 
. Ferozepore. rts 
1882 Four villages transferred? from Lahore to Ferozepore, and pa 
of four others were also transferred to Ferozepore. to 
1883 Ten villages and parts of ten others transferred from Fepozepore 


Lahore. 
Do. Parts of two villages transferred from Lahore to Ferozepore. 
Development since Some conception of the development of the district since it 
aunexntion. 


came into our hands may be gathered from Table No. Il, which 
gives some of the pene, statistics for five-yearly periods, so far a8 
they are available; while most of the other tables appended to 
this work ge comparative figures for the last few years. In the 
ease of Table No. If it is probable that the figures are not always 
strictly comparable, their basis not being the same in all cases from 
one period to another. But the figures may be accepted as showing 
in general terms the nature and extent of the advance made. 
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The following table shows the offie 
the district of late years :— 


C. A. Aftchleon, Bag. 

J. W. Pryth, Feq. 

BR, HT. Daden-Towel, Esq. 

Tepel He Gites 
le fl, le 

F. &. Reacheroft, Eri 

P.E Moore, F 


-Amysh, Ex 
C. R. Hawkins, Eeq. 
J, TW. Srayth, Eeqe we 
C, B. Hawkins, Feq. 

Captain it. & N 4 
On, awkine, Esq. 

Captain K, P. Nisbet 
J. \W Smyth, Eoq, ... 


eourt” 


'. P, Mareoart 


% 


Captain J.B. Hutehinsea 
®. Harcourt 


R. Cisr e we 
Colnnel C. Hiadon ove 


Nemes of Oftcera. 
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From, 


lst Norember 


16th August 
4th August 1663 
Dees S63 
20th July BRD 
@th November 1669 


16th 3fey 
25th Jannery 1973 


Wth April 1873 
&th November 31872 
lst April 1873 
38th April 1873 
let September 1853 

itth Notember 1873 

10h November 1873 

26th Mareh 1638 
37th Angust 1374 

S3th feptember 1974 

Slet Janusry 1975 
Srd Febroary 1873 
Ist AMfarch 16t7 

Bist Angatt bl rd 

forth September 1877 
Ast February 1978 
tth July 1978 
Ist September J&78 
Sad September 1878 

sith May 1879 
19th Jano 1nTo 

Stet July 1sts 

3%h Pepternber 1470 
Wth Starch E30 
Uh February 1841 
Sth January pled 

Siet Jannary 3893 
s0th Auenst 1883 
20th September 1553 
aad Jane 1693 


2th December 63 
sod April 
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To. 


15th Avenst 


Ist Goptember 
30th October 


ie ie 
rT Phat 

Oth November 
18th November 
asth March 
16th Auenet 
37th September 
2¥h January 


2%b Febrnary 
sth Aucuet 
19th &eptember 
Slet January 
Sth July 

smh August 
Ist Beptember 

2th May 

28th Jane 

30th July 

21th September 
1th Merch 

Cth February 
4th January 

20th January 
38th August 
19th September 
ist Jane 

S3rd December) 
sud April 


To date. 


ers who have -held charge of 
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CHAPTER III. 


THE PEOPLE. 


SHOTION A.—STATISTIOAL, 

Chapter TIT, A, Table No, V gives separate statistics for each tahsfl and for 
Btatistie al the whole district, of the distribution of population over towns and 
Distribution  Yilages, over area, and among houses and families ; while the number, 
of population, Of houses in each town is shown in Table No. XLII. The statis- 

tics for the district as a whole give the following figures. Further 
information will be found in Chapter II of the Census Report of: 


1881. 

Pergons as cae TTI 
Percentage of total population who live in villages } Males on ve THY 

Females we vue 1879 
Average rural population per village es ie ibe 4B 
Average total population per village and town es ov oe 622 
Number of villages per 100 square miles .., ae me we al 
Average distance from village to village, in miles we 168 


Total sree 


Density of population per square mile of 4 Cultivated area 


Rural population 197 
Total population 607 
Lei Latin 4 
otal population 
Oulturable ares | Risa) , opulatlon 28 


| Total population 253 


Number of resident families per occupied house ae a ee 1 
Number of persons per occupied house } ee ay = Be 
Number of persons per resident family {pulses er aot 


A few large agricultural villages, such as Sobréon, Surhsingh, 
adhana, are to met with, but as a rule, and especially in the 
Sharakpur tahsil, the rural population is located in petty villages 
and hamlets irregularly scattered over the district. It is nowher 
ye but is thickest in the lowland lying along the banks of the 
onda hon haa re cues central portion of ea 
e Sharakpur a 
Tn 1869 the Settlement Offend veces re VOY sparsely pops 


“ With the greater feeling of security at isti i 

ae 6 y at present existing, there 18 
Hood up 4 new habit of people living at their wells, or a their own 
Piha 3 and this habit would still further increase, were there not an 
; lea abroad that Government discountenances such proceeding. People 
sare ai Pars me for sanction to erect dwelling-houses on their 
el - el have always told them that they were quite at liberty to do 
iM m eee seen many houses springing up, where before tho 
ba ee ic fo drive their enttle four or five miles before they could begin 
W daly work. The arcas of many of the villages in this district aro 


beige that the distance from one part of the estate to another js con- 


In his district ro 
bideclanue erate ce Fi ep the census of 1881, the Deputy Com- 


“It is quite exceptional to find a joi ivi i i 
; cept Joint undivided fomily in the third 
&eneration, though it is by no means uncommon to gee n joint family in the 
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tome} generstion moremal by an tincle or elder brother. The continnity of 
puntress depesde tatth on the diaaition towanks each ather of the ladies 
cf the howeded tt,  Uarmartial teothers will Hee Gsether in harmony for 
a Efe times tat when they marry, all ix contingent up what their wives 
think of each cher,” 

Tatle Na VI shows the principal districts and states with 
whieh the dietrict hig exehaned population, the number of migrants 
in cach dinction, and the distribution of immigrants by (alsila, 
Further dhtails will be find in Table XT snd in supplomentary 
Tall Cfo Ho of the Cena Report for Test, while the whole 
sihject is diets at length in Part Hoof Chapter HI of the 
sare prep rt. 

The total gain and lec te the dietriet hy migration is shown 
in the margin. The total number of nvci- 
(lente bony ont of Che district is T8627, 
ef whem G70 oon insles and ${,229 


ssa aii i esi Sr, cesania se Wotan 
Frye elon pera teste ut ¢ 
Pept at eu 7 

1 

, 


4 © aes Serene nee +o weereman 


or aie | fetoates, The number of people born 
(emt meee in the distdet nud lising in other parts 
este EO TEE of the Panjab ie 75.02, of whom 41,602 
Woe le PP OB ane nabs nnd SP890 females. The 


; fein belore show the genom distri- 
Dratien af che popalstion bs binheplacs ~— 


A A Re AT ee ONE NE Ys Re me Ne RATE Nn nt mpm! 
. 


Mere ! Yorstee | Feous 


penis em mate ee ee ee te Meee Hemet mene meee — 
I 
i Te 20 1> epee wnemee Kaecvace Po or aariey 
» en aecteimveereinwenrnnniete #  sraenatem er een aemnaenn mumairaterss ewan —— 

ri 
Regn ae ‘ Karak Peper Cove, Loree Pepetetae. t Totes Pep otetire, 

‘ 
t 
. 


Bares [Tener Peters | Woven [Kees , Pere ae 


aw ane Ont cnet © Pos ee ee peor 


Tretia) oft «x { ars owte eal ap oartl pee t 

Vege ate wo wer, yer ae ert Prd aa eas Loe | 

dese Ave Jen Ff tris v's ver yee ra thee : 

toe a Reverb ere C kyert wer fers war we ad to 
& 3 ‘ 


The filoning waraks ou the miation te aud) from Laher 
ar taker frei the Cenens Re pert so 
OTe ep inbel the praise peattrally attesct- immiprants from all 
eprittety, Phe tes ite, the rmewtan fro the BA theib Canal hae 
Fea a ter ipee Ingle tn cutive ain dee Dale ce dieteet, and has 
Qien feecely etter fed eithen the fact ten oor terive yesen, Consequently 
Te? te tebe pope ig from all the diutsiets in tle lot mb'el he east 
ef tard fe nr the euler otase datrety af M Alles, Giniedt, and Onjrén- 
vats, an ell ef wl ef the press ire af qa alaten ie an ater Chan in Lahore, 
nibele efron dbase in eb ich tie telpst on euiets, Hat it gives te Mont. 
peorts et} Baer geen an ele aleoeaal irlpaten hea teen latpely 
ester fod, abile prpedste ode resnty in proprnton te caltsated ap cul. 
Heed in erent the prrat ermmmere abe nto s and cuntonments of Mealtan 
Ped Pert dene s and te che ternperaty Laloaremarts of Rawalpindi atel 
Virtsn, We bare pew efte ot ferred ont ef the region of reeiptocal 
thyeestoony thaw the flenns lop Anpitese et piston pare indication: af ita 
pence ganbtbe death efthe evoarneat Tennatient, execpt the ctuigra- 
Bente Peobawse, Maoaly oli, sed dbelan, whieh ix partly temporary. 
fin the whale che jremepestion je 257 pal cent, of the emigestion, and wou A} 
be CD per erent, ft nein pet fur the etsipration to the canale of Ainritear, 
Vern pore, ard Meatpeme ry.” 
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ChapterTIT,A. | The figures in the statement below show the population of the 
Statistical. district as it stood at the enumerations of 1855, 1868, and 1881, 


Increase and Denalty per 
decrease of popula. eqnare mile 
tion, 


700,136 
Actuals mf . 785,409 
ave wo} G2: 


4,106 


1865 on 1885 ose 112 63 
Percentages {| 186) on 1608 st daa 


The returns of the census of 1868 are thus compared with 
those of 1855 by the Deputy Commissioner, in his report upon the 
later census :— 


‘ From the numerous and extensive changes which have been made in 
the limits, both of the district and of the ¢ahs{i sub-divisions, it is dilfi- 
cult to compare the results of the present census with those of tho consas of 
1854. Adding, however, to the census of 1854, the population of tho villages 
which have since then been annexed to this district, and deducting the populs- 
tion of the villages which have been transferred to other districts, I have 
compiled the following statement, which I think is sufficiently accurate 
to admit of a fair comparison being made between the population in 1868 
and that in 1854 :— . 


Population in 1854 and 1868. 


10th 


an 


lation on the 
December] 


alat 


1864, a9 deduced. 
Janusry 1668. 
miloon Sist De. 
cember 1854, 


January 1868, 
erenso, 


ilo 


Population on 10th| 


Popuistion per sq. 
Population per sq 
Percentage of in- 


Po 


308832} 995-7 


866} 119,189] 117710] 120-5] 13¢0 


— ——— 
8,624 | 700,135} 789,668] 1932} 217°D 


“Ihave not been ablo to compile s return showing tho actual area 
under cultivation at the time of the consus of 1854, but the proportionate 
aren cultivated in 1855 can be gathered from the Settlement Report, and with 
the acturl and proportional area cultivated in 1867, is shown in the 
statement on the next page, 

“The large increase, both in aren under cultivation and in popula- 
tion, in the Kasir and Chdniin parganas, is only what might have 
been expected. Sinco the Inst census, the Bfri Dofb Canal, with 
its numerous distributing channels, has been opencd in this district, and 
cultivation has largely increased. Cultivation has, chiefly from tho same 
cause, also largely incrensed in the Lahore *pargana, but taking tho 
Ppargana 8 a whole, the population has not increased in nearly the 
same ratio ns in the other two Béri Do&b parganas. This is due chiefly 
to the folling-off observable in the population of the City of Lahore, and 
the Cantonment of Mecan Meer. Excluding the City of Lahore, the 
station of Anfrkulli, and the Cantonment of Meean Meer the population 
of tho remainder of the Lahore pargana is 197,540 according to the 
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Oultivated Area, 1855—67. ; esis A. 
c] 


Statistical. 


Increase and de- 
Grease of population, 


CuxLtrvaTED Angra 1x Acres [x 1867. 


Por cent. of cultivated 
to total atea in 1867, 
Per cont. of cultivated 
to total area in 1855. 


ed area, 


a 
a 
8 
a 
3 
& 


Assessed lands, 
Total cultivate 


Lahore ... ies 255,489 
Kaatir ... . 5 8. 3.423.130 
Chinién ae : " 284.173 
Bharakpur wu 137,767 


Tota} eve | 2,929,585 797,959 


$28 
non 


present census, compared with 167,491 in 1854. This represents an in- 
erease of 17°9 per cent in the interval, which corresponds more closely with 
the rate of increase in the Kastir and Chinién parganas. 

"In Sharakpur pargana there are no canals, and except that a “con- 
siderable number of wells have been sunk since last census, no increased 
facilities for irrigation have been offered to the people. It is not surprising, 
therefore, that cultivation ond population, though they have considerably 
incrensed, have not increased In nearly the same proportion as is obser- 
vable in other parts of tho district. 

“In the Lrhore faksil thoro has been an actual increase in tho 
agricultural population of the pergana due to the extension of irrigation, 
and thera has been a corresponding increaso in the Inbouring and non- 
agricultural classes, due to the opening of the Punjéb Railway and the 
Bari Dodb Canal, the extension of public works wenerall , ond the increase 
in the official and non-official community in the neighbourhood of Lahore.” 

It will be seen that the annual increase of population per 10,000 
since 1868 has been 119 for males, 
128 for females, and 123 for persons, 
at which rate the male population 
would be doubledin 58°6 years, the 
female in 546 years, and the total 


Females. 


1885 population in 56°% years. Sup- 
wer, posing the same rate of increase 
ee ee to hold good for the next ten years, 
1200 1,031.8 the population for each year would 


OL8,2" ° : : 
ee be in hundreds as shown in margin. 


But it is improbable that the 
rate of increaso will be sustained, Part of the increase is probably 
due to increased accuracy of enumeration at cach successive enumer- 
ation, a good test of which is afforded by the percentage of males 
to persons, which was 56°98 in 1855, 55°61 in 1868, and 55-23 in 
1881. Part again is due to gain by migration, as already shown at 
pages 41, 42; while, most important consideration of all, no such 
rapid extension of canal irrigation can be expected in the future 
as has taken place within the past few years. Tho increase in 
urban population since 1868 has been slightly smaller than that 
in rural population, the numbers living in 1881 forevery 100 living 
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Chapter If, A. in 1868 being 116 for urban and 117 for total population The 
Statistical. populations of individual towns at the respective enumerations are 
icceueuad ae shown under their several headings in Chapter VI. 
crease of population. Within the district the increase of population since 1868 
for the various tehsfls is as 
shown in the margin. Tho 
figures show in a striking 
manner how largely the in- 
. crease in population is due 
to the introduction of canal 
irrigation. . 
Table No. XI shows tho 
total number of births and 
ac, these, feares do not scree with the pablehed deaths registered in the dis- 
ieriet They are taken "hrom the regitere in the ‘ict for the five years from 
Dintriet Office, and are the best Agures now avsilable. 1877 to 1881, and the births 
for 1880 and 188), the only 
two years during which births 
have been recorded in rural 
districts. The distribution of 
the total deaths and of the 
deaths from fever for these five 
ke over the twelve months of the year is shown in Tables 
os, XIA and XIB, The annual birth-rates per mille, calculated 
on the population of 1868 are shown in the margin. 


The figures below show the annual death rates per mille since 
1868, calculated on the population of that year— \ 


Births and deaths. 


‘asd ne 
Sharakpar a 
Total district® 


Malet sa 0 
Females... es i 
Persons 1. « 


ier ltershezs{1s7altoze!ereluerz/re7e{ a7olasohiest Average | 
‘by | 45] 43[31 | 40] 3! 
37} 47) 30) 31} 4s} 91 
27|4o]4i|si ja] 8 


30 | 21 | 20 | 34 | 1 | 25 | ar | 38 
21 | 20 | 37 | $2 | 22 | 31 | 36 
30 | a8 | 31 | 23 | 32 | 85 


Bales ot ‘eee 
Females... 
Versons ws. 


: The registration is still imperfect, though jt is yearly improv- 
ing; but the figures always fall short of the facts, and the fluctue- | 
tions probably correspond, allowing for a regular increase due to im- 
proved registration, fairly closely with the actual fluctuations in the 
births and deaths. The historical retrospect which forms the first 
part of Chapter III of the Census Report of 1881, and especially the 
annual chronicle from 1849 to 1881 which will be found at page 56 
of that report, throw some light on the fluctuations. Such further 
details a3 to birth and death rates in individual towns as are 
available will be found in Table No, XLIV, and under the head- 
ings of the several towns in Chapter VI. 
Age, rex, and civil The figures for age, sex and civil condition are given in great 
condition, detail in Tables IV to VII of the Census Report of 1881, while the 
numbers of the sexes for each religion will be found in Table 
No. VII appended to the present work. The age statistics must be 
taken subject to limtations which will be found fully discussed in 
Chapter VII of the Census Report. Their value rapidly diminishes 
asthe numbers dealt with become smaller ; and it is unnecessary 
here to give actual figures, or any statistics for tahsils. The follow. 
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ing figures show the distribution by age of every 10,000 of the popu- Ghapter ITT, A. 
lation according 40 the census figures :— 


= Statistical. 

i . 5—I0 { 10-15 | 18-20) Age, sex, and civil 
Persons ... oy 269 1,141 946 condition. 
Males... 302 206 232 251 313 1,198 955 
Females 220 264 293 1,073 935 


[| 2 ———| 
20—25 | 25—30 } 30—85 | 35—49 | 40-45 | 45—50 | 50—55 | 65-60 jover 60 


383 B83 
193 


Persous «2 eee 
Males ... -: 
Females a 


The number of males among every 10,000 of both sexes is 
shown in the margin. The 
decrease at each successive 
enumeration is almost 


Population. 


: 1855 certainly due to greater 
All regions deen accuracy of enumeration. 
Bindds 1861 In the Census of 1881, the 
Musalmins ~~ 1981 number of females per 1,000 
Christians ... 1881 


males in the earlier years 
of life was found to be 
as shown in the second 
margin. 

The figures for civil con- 
dition are given in Table 
No. X, which shows the 
actual number of single, 
i married, and widowed for 
each sex in each religion, and also the distribution by civil condition 
of the total number of each sex in each age-period. The Deputy 
Commissioner wrote as follows in his Census Report for the 
district :-— 

* Asa rule, the well-to-do non-ngricultural classes in towns have their 
daughters married and made over to their husbands between the ages of nine 
and twelve, and so by fourteen or fifteen they are, generally speaking, mothers. 
Among the lower orders of the people and agriculturists cohabitation takes 
place later ; for girls are not usually married till fifteen t6 twenty years of 
age. It follows, I think, that their progeny are stronger and longer lived 
than the urban upper “ten thousand.” . One has only to visit the kachery 
on a working day, and see in the faces of the assembled crowd which of the 
two, the townsman or villager, is lending the most healthy life. The city man 
of forty to fifty will be prematurely grey, his complexion sallow, with every 
sign of old age about him ; while his rustic contemporary will appear brown, 
healthy and , vigorous. At the eame time I believe that neither the villager 
nor the townsman is long-lived, and the causes are apparent both in village 
and town. In the former, the people live an out-door healthy life by day 
it istruc; but at night they sleep in places rendered impure by the 
exerctions of cattle; they are ns arule badly clad, and unprotected from 
climatic influences, and when sick they take no remedies. In towns the 
people live by day and night in an atmosphere of impurity, and they seem 
equally indifferent to remedy when ill. As for exercise outside the habi- 
tation in search of fresh air, the bare suggestion of this as beneficial made to 
anordinary city trader would cause him to laugh at you. 
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Ohapter IIT, A. 3 “ As regards fecundity, I find the people arranged in tho following 
Statistical. eee 1s/—Muhommadans. 
Age, sex, and civil 2nd.—Sikbs, 
condition, 8rd.—Hindus. 
4th.—Ohristians, 
5th.—Sardogis and Jnins. 


“ The re-marriage of a widow is prohibited amongst Brihmins, Khatris, 
Aroras ond Réjpitts ; but 2 movement appears to be setting in towands the 
abolition of this custom. Muhammadan widows, with but very fer 
exceptions, are at liberty to re-marry; and this sanction extends to 
divorcees, ‘Low caste Hindds, and Jats of oll denominations, permit the 
re-marriage of widows. The ceremony is known as‘ darewa or chador 
anddzi in distinction from the original ceremony of shddi. 

Infanticide, “The wilfal destruction of infant life by poison or violonco is, I taka 
it, a crime of very rare occurrence ; but among the higher orders of Hindis, 
I fancy it is yet common to let female children die by neglect, go ns to be 
saved the ultimate cost of their dowry and marriage. The poor people of 
low order, I fancy, will let their off-spring of both sexes die, if thoy experi- 
ence hardship in their support. Female infanticide amongst the agricul. 
turists, ableto feed and keep their children, is no longer in existence, 
since it has become the practice amongst camindére to put a price on their 
girls and take payment from the bridegroom or his parents. Tho causing 
of abortion in the early stage of pregnancy, I believe to be a very common 
practice ; but it isa very difficult matter to detect, and I donbt if 2 per 
cent. of the cases that ocour are ever heard of by people outside the dwell- 


ing they take place in.” 
Table No. XII shows the number of insane, blind, deaf-mutes ° 
Infirmitien and lepers in the district in each 


_ religion, The proportions per 10,000 
of either sex for each of these infirmities 

Z are shown in the margin. Tables XIV 
sind ol ar) to XVII of the Census Report for 1881 
Dest and Dab :-"| 20 give further details of the age and 

2 religion of the infirm. 

The figures given below show the composition of the Christian 
population, and the respective numbers who returned their. birth- 


lace and their language as European. They are taken from Tables 
ina, IX, and XI of the Census Report for iss! — 


Deters, 


Infirmity. Moles, | Females. 


European and Eura- 
sion population. 


Matos, Femates Persont. | * 


Ruropeavs and Atworicans.,, 
Furatians 
Native Christians 


Totel Christians 


Races of Chris. 
tun population 


re rr agree: | 


Euchah oon ow 
Other Zaropesn languages 


Language 


Total Enropean Iavpunges is 7 a eS 


firitish Teles, ane 
Eurupean conntries,.. 


Total Haropean countries 
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But the figures for the races of Christians, which are discussed Ohapter III, B. 
in Part VII of Chapter IV of the Census Report, are very untrust- «Tire 
worthy ; and it is certain that many who were really Eurasians on and Enum 
returned themselves as Europeans. The figures for European birth- aha population, 
place are also incomplete, as many Europeans made entrics, probably . 
names of villages and the like, which, though they were 
almost. certainly English, could not be identified, and were, there- 
fore, classed as “ doubtful and unspecified.” The number of troops . 
stationed in the district is given in Chapter V, Section A, and tho 
distribution of European and Eurasian Christians by talsfls is shown 
in Table No. VIL 


SECTION B.—SOOIAL LIFE. 


The villages generally possess 2 common site, on which all the — Doseription of 
habitations of the residents aro gathered together in acluster of —_villages. 
mud huts. A deep pond, out of the excavations of which the huts 
have been built, lies on one side of tho village; this is the insepar- 
able accompaniment to every village; the water out of the pond 
being used for the cattle to drink from, for the village clothes to be 
cleaned in ; and sometimes even the residents of the village have no 
other portable water. In addition to this there is generally a tall 
pipal or other tree under which shelter may be forthcoming for village 
assemblies, or accommodation of travellers in the hot weather; thera 
is, moreover, 2 falia or masjid for religious observances, and around 
the villnge sites are stacked fodder for cattle and heaps of manure 
for future use. The interior portions of the villages are fairly clean, 
but the smells and nuisances to be met around the village are gene- 
rally overpowering and disgusting. The idea of sanitation is at present 
at a very low ebb, The houses and courtyards are generally 
huddled together in.a common village site with narrow Innes be- 
tween them; dirty and badly drained, and often the receptacles for 
all dirt and filth. The villages seldom have a wall all round them, 
though the houses open inside: and consequently the houses present 
an outer wail with openings only at the lanes and gallis. 

The house, even of a prosperous agriculturist, looks but a poor Tfouses. 
abode, built of mud or clay, and in the valleys of the rivers gener- 
ally thatched, but in other places with flat mud roofs. The house 
is not on inviting dwelling, but in point of fact, mud houses aro 
found to be go much cooler in the hot weather that they are pre- 
ferred to palka buildings, The house generally consists of onc or 
two small, dark rooms, with no o ning but the door; having a large 
courtyard in front where tho family live and follow their occupations 
all day long, Lere may be seen the aged mother spinning at her 
wheel in one comer, while the daughter-in-law is probably 
preparing the mid-day meal, which she will tako to her 
husband in the fields; while her children are feeding or milking 
the buffalo, or preparing and drying fucl from the dung of the 
eattle that have been tied up in this courtyard during the night, 


while the whole family have had their beds and slept on the top of 
the flat roof of the houses. 
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Ohapter Ill, B. The cultivating classes generally consume grain of the poorer 
<—s kinds. Before the Bari Do&b Canal brought water into the Majha, 
Social Life. heat was seldom eaten by the people except on the occasion of 
Food, weddings, when it was purchased from the lowlands, and considered 
a great treat. Itis now grown so much more largely that it will 

no doubt soon take its place as the staple food of the country; but 

even now barley, gram, moth, Indian corn, chiral, and chine 

are more generally the food found in use. The grain is ground, ond 

kneaded with water and made into round cakes or chapdifs. Rice 

is too expensive to be much used, and has to be carried from dis- 

tances. Meat is also eaten, particularly the flesh of the goat or kid. 
Vegetables are also sought after ; the sdg of surson or leaves of the 

mustard plant is the most used. The people are very fond of curds, 

whey, and butter-milk, and consider the want of the latter a great 

hardship and deprivation. Gwrand shakkar, the unrefined sugar, is 

also much used, particularly at weddings and merry meetings; it is an 
expensive item, for it is used not only with food, but also as a drink 

mixed with water or made into a sharbat. Salt is an indispensable of : 

every meal, and it also largely given to cattle. Gat, or clarified 

butter, is much valued as a relish with chapdtts or in cooking, and 

several kinds of ddl are also in common use. The cultivator eats 

well, for his labour in the field whets 

Agricat-|Non-aei.| his appetite; and being always in 

tanste [estturwts.| the open air, he requires food to 

sustain him. He seldom eats before 

Boi “ #80 | 12 o'clock in the day, and will have 
eg and maize 240 another meal at night-fall. The - 
- Sn estimate, shown in the margin, of the 
annual consumption in seers of food-, 
Total ie grains by a family of five souls, includ- 
: ing one old person and two children, 
wos furnished for the Famine Report. - 
Dress, _ __ the principal clothes worn by the agricultural classes are woven 
in their own villages out of home-grown cotton. English cloth is 

but little used, except by the more prosperous classes, and then only, 

on marriages, holidays, or fair days) The English manufacturers 

have not succeeded in making a cloth so strong, warm, and close 

woven, and which wears so long, as that made by the native juléha 

or weaver. The principal cloths are kiaddar painsi, dhotar, &. ; 

they wear them either coloured or uncoloured. The men wear pagris 

on the head, and a white cloth over their body, called chaddars, or in 

winter dohars, khes, red, and dabba or lungs of country manufacture. 

Or they wear a short shirt of cloth called Aurta, and if very cold they: 

wear kammals (blankets), or lois made of wool. The loin cloth is 

penstally worn looselike a short petticoat. Muhammadans prefer 

wngte of a purple or blue colour and loin cloths of a blue colour. 

The Sikhs wear short drawers or pdijdémds, The women wear cloth 

sheets called dopattas or chaddars over shoulders and head, either en- 


tirely white or ed; with coloured el : 
yellow being tS tavoneie colar: oth or entirely coloured, red or 


: rs. Thes 
with needle-work or embroidery. They aes were peer ee ona 


shirt, coloured or white, with a tight-fitting bodice called choli, and 


Gram 
Other pulses 
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pdijdmas of coloured cloth, full and brond at the top, and tight Ohapter IIT, B. 
fitting at the ankles’ These are made of a cloth called sisi, — 
and are generally striped in colours blue and red. Oyer this is 50eial Life. 
sometimes worm apetticoat called ghagra, made of 2 cloth called Dress, 
fausilia which is striped like efei, or is white or white with spots on 
it; or, if coloured, the edging has a different colour on it, The 
wear the hair ina knob on the top of the head; the Musalman 
rome generally prefer to wear their hair in plaits hanging 

own, 

The sports and games of this country are not numerous, nor are Amusements. 
they carried on with much mirth or jest. Tho boys generally play 
guilidanda, agame with a stick and a spindle, which they strike; 
or prisoner's base, in which men sometimes join; or fly kites. The 
men are very fond of using dumb-bells of wood, enormously heavy 
and long, and which they uso with great dexterity. They also 
liftand throw heavy weights; both amusements which contribute 

‘to the uprightness of carriage and fine figures so_ noticeable among 
‘the Majha Jats, Tho game of eaunchi, too, is very popular at 
fairs or merry meetings. It requires a large open space, in which 
the players assemble and form two rings. One man from tho onter 
ring falls out, runs backwards and forwards and is chased hy one ortwo 
from the inner ring, till he evades them and returns to his ring, or his 
opponents give in, or he is caught, when the samo game is taken up 
by another set. The party chased may strike his opponents in the 
chest or trip them up to prevent being caught. One of the most 
favourite amusements with natives, particularly round Lahore, is wrest- 

ad ; the. rules are somewhat different to those of the English game, 
and the attack is not confined to parts of the body above the waist, 
as in England. The Gaikowar of Baroda is a great patron of the 
game, and several men from Lahore and its neighbourhood aro in 
his service. They sometimes come back and challengo the world, 
when great excitement is caused, and the victor is proclaimed by 
beat of drum, and a collection made in his favour. Ram-fighting, 
quail-fighting, and cock-fighting are all amusements that our fore- 
fathera delighted in, and we cannot thereforo be nstonished to find 
that all three of these spectacles are much delighted in by large 
crowds of natives, Betting and gambling in all its forms is most 
popular among a large number of even respectable and staid 
gentlemen. Cards, dice and shells (Aatris) are used for purposes 
of gatnbling. . 

Music, singing and dancing are all amusements much enjoyed yosie,singing and 
by the natives. Dancing is generally performed by hired mdch dancing. 
girls, and need not be further mentioned hero than to say it is o 
very, uninteresting and inanimate spectacle to European oyes. 

Music there is of various kinds, but with little harmony to our 
cars ; the tom-tom or drum is most monotonous, but will excite the 
native to deeds of valour; the doublo flageolet is a popular kind of 
music used a8 an accompaniment to singing ; thero aro Various other 
kinds-of flutes, violins, lyres ; but it will not be necossary here to 
describe them. Of the songs in vogue omer the reap aaie 
population, the most popular are tho ballads Mirca Sdhiba ki sur 
and Worie Shdh kt Har. The first describes the love of Mirza 

D 


\ 
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and Sahiba, a Jat Musalm4ni woman. They were inhabitants of 
the Montgomery district, and the tale is that Mirza ran off with 
Séhiba, and the parents and friends having given chase, overtook 
them and killed him. It is a spirited story, well'told, and its recital 
forms a part of every festive gathering. The second is of tho same 
kind, and describes the love: of Hir and Ranjha, both of the same 


tribe, in the Jhang district. Ranjha was'in love with Hr, but tho’ 


parents not approving of the match, married her to another man 
against her will, from whom she eventually ran away. It is often 
asserted and believed that natives have no feelings of sentiment, 
but the very popularity of these two songs belies the statement. 

A want of the power of combination amongst natives is no 
doubt one great source of theif wéakness, but there are certain 
occasions on ‘which they readily assist ‘each other; it is, however, 
generally confined to those cases in which they feel confident they 
Tony require like assistance; for instance, inraising a heavy beam 
for roofing, or raising beams for a Persian wheel, or extinguishin 
fire, in raising cattle ot men who'may have fallen into a well or sunk 
into a quagmire, and on occasions of marriages or deaths, In 
all these instances, assistance will be' readily and freely given. For 
the expenses attendant on marriages, even money will be lent, to 
be repaid on » like occasion with asimilar loan. But in cases of 
another village being depopulated by fire, famine: or sickness, the 
sufferers cannot expect niucli- assistance, except from relatives or 
caste brothers. ; 

The women of' tlie agrivulturists’ are used more as domestic 


servants than as aa eae of their lords and masters; their time - 


from morning till night is fully occupied in sweeping out the house, 
grinding corn, milking the cows, churhing butter, warming it to 
convert it into ghé; cooking and’ carrying food to their relations 
working in the fields, fetching water, making thread from the raw 
cotton for home comfsumption, sewing, picking cotton from tho 
plonts, collecting vegetables; and in the harvest time they often 
thrash the corn for daily’consumption, manufacture fuel by drying 
cowdung ‘in cakes, and carry’ flour to large villages, where they 
barter it for chillies; salt, &c.; these and various other occupations 
employ their whole time, and it is a most’ rare thing to find a cul- 
tivator a baclielor; for'without sach a helpmate, his work ih tho 
fields would be: much retarded. The higher functions of the wife, 
however, are not unknown. In addition to the duties alrendy de- 
tailed she generally’ keeps the houseliold pursc'and endeavours in 
every way to prévent herlord” from extravagance. Sho also has 
the- management of’ family’ marriages; and if a clever woman, her 
husband, if oily for his‘own: comfort; has to keep her in good 
humour. 

The inhnbitants’ of villagés are more Kospitable to travel- 
ers, who may be'perfect strangers to them; they do not like to 
turn them away from their’ doors, but they generally endeavour 
to accommodate: them in: the: villafe takia pA RT In former 
days, and even now to’ sdmic extent, it was the habit to receive any- 
body making“ his+ appearance into the bosom of the family; but 
this custom is now‘much-modified, and there: are very few villages 
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new shem there is not a public trlia ar dharemeila for the Chapter IIT, B. 
reception of travellers, who any then pmvided with a bed, and me 
ao aquilt in winter, and are gencrally fel from the nud or Scclal Life. 
public fonds at the dixpeal of the dambanidr, who is the almoner 
of the eommiinity, : 

Marrisc: «an: gen rally preeeded by betrothals ata very early | Manlages, 
dete daring infiney, The arrangement ie mate between a harber 
aml the nether ef the pick ‘Phe marriage takes place eamowhat later; 
aimonmt the Hindd Jats thers are sume peculiar customs ins the 
ermmony; they pat up for stakes and cover them ever with 3 
red ooeleth called elf, imide which enelusum they place two 
rid pats acered over witha cloth for the bride and the bride- 
praem. The Brabman then makes them po through a oe mmeny 
of serhipping the heave ply belie, and he recites from the Shis- 
tara ablelop vore which, baz interprets) ie an acortion on the 
pot ef the bride's panaty that they give up their daughter :and 
then tahing the Pride’: hstal he pits itinto (he bridegrean’s | hand 
sad moles him nprat on ellek, piviug his conent ta the unions 
this in called Asien A Gre je then Mindhd, and they are both 
taste tea pe gourd it; this fe callod Manin; the fire is suppos dd 
te be n sitares af (he cenineny, ne fie ds booted on ns on deity by 
tear The maringe i then complet. Thue it may be reen that 
tndice: ape ha etapty forme bat ans dohed upon ony faced: cen. 
nett nth caret fee Hghtly ost nide There icone other form 
of tariage ehhh neine te be noticed, which is known by the 
nitne ef ior af4led, literally throsing a sheet over the two parties 
leeoning nian and wife; the cenanony is of a light: and easy kind, 
alia generats p fined whean brother-inelaw marries hit deceased 
Peawher’s sdf. Inothereases the mariage af a Hindi widow je 

reas thh etcton lovh ta pret bnworality, and coneequently 
Mindi vitesse bear beat nn oiidithreut chanetor ia the country 
eis The Si be ond Galab Diels permit the pearriage of widows, 
Diogenes fs shied re arte to, eaeept in the cary of adultery; adul- 
tars hsahf fa bem «t eatamen ame t scenen ho have had ne 
ebitrcn Marrisgas amt evfdenr athected witheat the psyment of 
tener, orl daivhtem ane popalarly sapped ta feteh from 
Ie. 10 to Be 407; bat the market price canter acrording to eipply 
aul demand. Sctaeimency bp givenoen betrothal, and gam rally oa 
farther etm thers the morringe d coteunmated and the daughter 
aided ver to her beobind. Sometiner the father will get 
aopeee of ond for bic danghters hand, lat. chis imran, 
sadouy given then suo abje tis tobe pained, rach ms marty. 
ine into a higher ches ar clan Chan the bridegroom could 
entinstily a plete, Bafns da nut secept money for their daughters, 
nulin fot Chis avarice ds et ro cotamon with Mohammad ot 
sith Hind’: Miatiages sre cfivcted be tyeen membert of the rauie 
las or tds (27): for instancs met Jato will give and tale cach 
Oars dsaghter-, bat the partionlarelan er gol to which rhe belongs 
i excepted, oo being witht the prohibited affinity fur a marriage to 
tale plee. The Dogan intermarry among? then-elyer, und are 
th- only tess < he follow thie practice, The pspens + attendant on 
marriages ip very great The whole of the poor, insimed, and lep- 
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Chapter III, B, rous beggars of the country side collect at a marriage, and have to 

— be fed before they will depart. Friends not invited to a marriage 

Social Life. take offence and cease to be friends. Priests, Brahmans, purohits 

and fagirs all claim their due; and until a man has collected a large 

sum of money in hand, he does not wisely undertake o marriage for 
himself or any member of his family. x 

Tanguage, Table No. VIII shows the numbers who speak each of the 

principal languages cwrent in the 

—_———7——1_ district separately for each talsfl and 

Proportion| for the whole district. More detailed 

Langnage, per 10,00] information will be found in Table IX 


“fon. | of the Census Report for 1881, while 
: in Chapter V of the aia ro hg 
; several languages are briefly di 
faa oo oS 7} cussed. The figures in the margin 
Farhmiri ww sw | gest | give the distribution of every 10,000, 
Rit ieting Weartopea: eos’ | of the population by language, omit- 
Nos-Indian Jangaages .. 4 


ting small figures. The Baurifs, the 
Rathors and Labanas, kbar en 
: i iny ether, speak in a language 
reee to Phar abi, at ey have Angee returned as ming tht 
anguage for their mother tongue. These tribes have gipsy habits 
but in this district there are sty less than 81 villages " Labiuas 
which have peacefully settled themselves to agriculture. 


Table No. XIII gives statistics of education as ascertained at. 
the Census of 1881 for cach 
religion and for the total po- 
puseoe of each tahstl, The 
gures for female education 
are probably very imperfect 
13 | 12 | indeed. The figures in the 
327 | 648 | margin show the number edu- 
———} cated among every 10,000 of 
$2 | 1821 each sex according to tho 
Census Returns. Statistica 


. regarding the attendance at 
Government and aided schools will be found ry Table No. XXXVIL 


The mission schoolsare described in Section O of this Chapter, and the 
University College, and other educational institutions in Chapter V. ° 
The distribution of the scholars at these schools by religion 
and the occupations of their, 
fathers, as it stood in 1881- . 
82, is shown in the cg 
During the later 


Education. 


Rural Total 
popule.| al: 
tion, Sita, 


Under instrustio 
aria, { Can read and writ 


Females, { peen iuatraction 


read and write, 


Details, 


Vernacular litern- | Etrepeans sud Earasians 


Native Christe eee o than and Mughal dynasties, 
ture. Hindée = pe Lahore was celebrated 
Erte | = “ os the resort of learned 

= ie men, and not a few of the 

Children of apricaltariste names of standard Persian 

» «Of Ronagreultorista =” writers bear the suffix of 


SRST 


Ldhori, Here, as well as 


. 
4 
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at Delhi, the poet Amfr Khusro, one of the fathers of Urdu Ohapter I, B. 
literature, lived and wrote at the close of the thirteenth century ; a 
here flourished Nizim-ud-din Ahmad, the author of the first _Boslat Life. 
historical work which treats exclusively of India ; here was finished Y¢eT=aqular Htera- 
the “ Tarikh-i-Alfi,” a well-known voluminous history of Muhammad- : 
anism from the earliest period up to the thousandth year of the 
Hijri era ; here was naudertaben the existing Persian translation of 
the Mahabharata and “ Raja Tarangini;” and lastly, Lahore can 
boast of a poctess, in the person of Zcb-ul-Nissa,a daughter of the 
Emperor Aurangzeb, and her mystic effusions known as “ Diw4n-i- 
Makhfi” are still read and admired by the learned. But the Lahore 
of the present day is not distinguished by eminence in Vernacular 
learning ; it has few libraries, and the educated natives are content 
with a smattering of Sadi, Hafiz, Zauk, and Nizimi; nor has the 
publication of cheap educational works or of evangelical literature by 
mission and other socictics seriously interfered with the profession- 
al .Mirdsis or Bhdts, a tribe of hereditary ballad singers, whose 
songs, ballads, and tales, recited at weddings and other festivities, 
are in reality the favourite literature of the day. On occasions of 
domestic festivity or sorrow the women pour forth their stores of 
traditional talcs and songs. 
There are several Vernacular printing presses in Lahore. Tho 
works they publish consist of reprints of books on the Muhomma- 
dan faith, o few pamphicts connected witn the Hindi religion, some 
elementary school-books, Muhammadan works on medicine, and 
tales and popular ballads. It is hardly necessary to say that history, 
science, and travel find little or no sale, There are six weekly news- 
papers—of which one is jn Arabic, the rest in Urdu—published 
here. The Jtok-i-Niir is believed to have the largest circulation. 
The Journal of the Anjunian-i-Puryab, a literary society established 
by Dr. Leitner, is principally devoted to educational topics. The 
Guide of India and the Mirror of Public Opinion has for its motto 
“ Blessed are the subjects and the Governments that opine freely and 
Printing Presses in the Lahore district as they pala erage _” 
stood in 1881-82. ho Punjabi is 8 
weekly journal of 
Penticisecze cusnsae news, politics and 
Nate of Pree. —_—________—__} literature, and the 
Newspapers. | Periodicals Nafa-uwl-asim , 
“ great benefit” is in 


Civil and Bilitery Gazette Frese ... 3 1 Arabic. Tho Adh- 
Heerion trees shia dap ae 5 } bdv-i-dm or “generat 
er rer ase one ese 
Tritune Treee pa rip t 1 news is the cheap- 
Foojst Press one an 3 “ est, costing only o 
Hadirt Resse = a2 1 pice. There is also 
afsi Press “a au en i ] 
Radel Lahore se = 7 7 & medical journal, 
lear oa “ 2 2. the Bahr-i-Hikmeat, 
a njuman-i-Panjib ae Pa 3 4 edited by Rahim 
beltn Fast ee il q i Khan, Assistant Pro- 
NDM-Teb IN ore one aon 

aeNae press =e ve 7 2 fessor in tho Medicat 

Fa2}éb Punch or Kiblat.n)-Matabl } . School. All are li- * 


thographed, Tt can- 
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Chapter IIT,B, not be pretended that these journals have as yet any real influence ; 

Social Lif but here, as elsewhere in India, there are signs of improvement in 

oclas iis: the native press, and such startling paragraphs as it was wont to 

Vernacular liters~ delight in are perhaps of less frequent occurrence. The table in the 
: margin on the previous page shows the printing presses other , 


than those Lege ad to Government, and the number of periodicals 
published at each, 


A few illustrations of the folk-lore and popular poetry current 
at Lahore may find a place here. The popular ballads heard about 
the streets, like those of the rest of Yadka, usually have burdens 
The greater part are trivial, and, it must be confessed, somewhat 
tiresome. But the Punjabi has more notion of tune than some Indian 
races, and some of his ballads have grace and humour. A popular one 
is supposed to be sung by a young man to a pretty woman, In a 
half-serious, half-ironical strain, complimenting her on her eyes 
darker than collyrium, on her bangles, her nose-rings, and her deli- 
cate complexion, with a ‘burden of—“I am a stranger frown 
a far country, why should you abuse me?” Another describing the 
railway has the not unusual merit of Indian ballads—cnpability of 
being indefinitely prolonged, as each verse describes some pecu- 
liarity of a village, such as a saint’s tomb, a temple, the dancdyism 
of the young men, and so forth. Some very popular songs aro mere 
genealogical recitations of the names of former heroes accompanied 
with religious ejaculations. Many seem to be cherished as morely 
melodious jingles, which lend themselves easily to the subtle quaver- 
ings in the minor key, which are the delight of Indian singers, 

But the more serious movements which are stirring the upper 
classes of native society also find expression in song. Lila Bihin 
Lal, one of the leaders of the educated natives of Lahore, has com-' 
posed a hymn-book for the use of the Sat Sabh4, an association of 
Hindu reformers. A few are historical. One contains a brief 
history of the Muhammadan dynasties of India; another gives a 
spirited aczount of the first Sikh campaign, ending in the battle 
of Sobréon.* Some ballads again indicate the current of popular 
thought on matters of general interest. An amusing example 
of this class isa Panjabi song popular some years ago, which  be- 
wails the miserics of cee rule in contrast with the happiness 
of the good old times under native princes. The three first stanzas 
contain the gist of the earliest and most common complaints against 
the English rule, namely, that we have impoverished the wealthier 
classes, discouraged show and display, elevated the lower orders, 

encouraged women to be independent, and brought high and low 
under our levelling and complicated rules and regulations. Tho 
last stanza alludes to the introduction of a new system of conser- 
vaney which was then taking place at Lahore, by which the removal of - 
the city sewage, instead of being left to hereditary sweepers, was made 
over to a contractor, a measure which was at first very unpopular. 
But by far the most numerous and the most popular native songs 


are of an erotic character, and could not bo given in English with 
tert ee eS 


* The originals, with transitions, of many of th i 
focud in Dr, Thornton's Haud-book to Linhares: Bau iae very sterrmned an De 
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fidelity. Another class relates to ceremonies connected with births, 
marriages, and deaths. There are songs sung when the bride- 
groom is anointed with oil, songs when the bridegroom approaches 
the bride’s house, songs on his arrival, songs on his departure, &c. ; 
but nearly all are either puerile or indelicate. An exception is to be 
found in a favourite collection known as the songs of the -twelve 
months, the Fasti ‘of Hindistaén. These were originally composed 
in Urdu by Jawan, a well-known poet whose works, with those of 
Wali, Sauda, Mir Taki, and Miskin, may be considered as forming 
the corpus poctarwm of Urdu literature. The songsof the twelve 
months have been translated into almost every dialect of the 
North-West of Hindtéstan and have given rise to numerous 
imitations. The -best Panjabi imitation is that of Hashim, the 
court poet of Ranjit Singh, who was much admired for the elegant 
smoothness of his versification. The poem is intended to describe 
the agony of a wife in parting from her spouse, who is starting on 
a mercantile journey to Central Asia. 


It would be-easy to fill a volume with specimens of the songs 
and ballads of the Punjab. The newspapers and the printed books 
have not yet shaken the hold of oral and chanted tradition and 
legend on the popular mind. Wearisome in its repetitions, effemi- 
nate and languorous in its tone, when not positively indecent 
according to the European standard, and deficient in true lyric force 
and energy, there is still much that is interesting in the local poetry, 
and it’has the merit of reflecting the mind of the people with 
great fidelity. The tales are marked by the same faults as the 
songs. The best of them are founded on the well-known motives 
of the Arabian Nights, or of Persian stories, such as Laila 
Majnin, Joseph and Zuleika, Sasi, Rustam, and Sohrab, &., in 
which Rajas and Brahmans are frequently substituted for the 
Sultans and Pirs of the original. The indigenous tales are generally 
coarse and witless, and in most of them the prominent figure is a 
religious mendicant endowed with supernatural powers, which he 
invariably exercises to the annoyance of ‘respectable people. 

It is impossible to form any satisfactory estimate of the wealth 
of the commercial and indus- 
trial classes. The figures in 
the margin show the working 


Assessment. 


Noumbertsred ... 


of the income tax for the only 


Class 1... f Ro two years for which details 
Class ID... Rumber inted are available; and Table 
Cinea IEE... Number tased No. gives statistics 


Number taxed °.” 
Clas IV...4 ‘Amonatctice 2. 


= Number taxed ... 
Class Vere f Amount oftar .. 

Numbertaxed ... 
“*% Amount oftax .. 


Total 


‘for the license tax for each 
year since its imposition. The 
distribution of licenses granted 
and fees collected in 1880-81 
and 188!-82 between towns 
of over and villages of -under 


Chapter IT, B. 


Social Life. 


Vernacular litera- 
ture, 


Poverty or 
wealth of the 
people. 


5,000 souls, is shown in the first margin on the next page. But the 
numbers affected by these taxes are small. It may be said generally 
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Chapter Il, 0, that a very large proportion of the artisans in the towns are extremely 
piles poor, while their fellons 
Religious life. in the villages are scatce- 
Poverty or wealth ly less dependent upor 
of the people. thenature of the harvest 


1880.81, 1881-82, 


Towns | Villages, | Towns. | Villages. 


cee than are the agricul- 
h 4 7 r 
santero | tt] 8 | sgt | a $2| tists themelres ther 


form ofa fixed share of 
the produce; while even where this is not the case, the demand 
for their products necessarily varies with the prosperity of their 
customers. Perhaps the leather-workers should be excepted, as they 
derive considerable gains from the hides of the cattle which die in 
year of drought. The circumstances of the agricultural classes ard 
discussed at the end of Section E of this Chapter. ; 
Ginhwsak wee Tables Nos. XL, XLI and XLII give statistics of crime; while 
Sitio of the people, Table No. XXXV shows the consumption of liquors and narcotic 
stimulants. Hindis and Sikhs are given to eating opium, and 
drinking post and bhang. Post is the pod of the poppy steoped in 
water, and bhang is an intoxicating drug made from hemp. Ttis 
mixed with water and drunk. Amongst Muhammadans, Dogars and 
Rajputs are also given to drinking post, and are excessive smokers of 
tobacco, The Sikhs are great consumers of ardent spirits, but other 
tribes, if they drink, do so surreptitiously, © 


SECTION O.—RELIGIOUS LIFE. 


bia enema Table No. VII shows the numbers in each tahsfl and in the 
religions, whole district who follow each religion, as ascertained in the Consus 


of 1881, and Table No. XLIII yives similar figures for towns. Tables 
TU, UA, MIB of the 

Report of that Census give 
farther details on the sub- 
ject. The distribution of 
every 10,000 of the popu 
lation by religions 18 shown 
in the margin. The lim- 
tations subject to which 

these figures must be taken, and especially the rule followed in 
the classification of Hindus, 
Beet. Harel pope-{Totat popa-| are fully discussed in Part 

; "| I, Chapter IV of the Cen- 

sus Report. The distribu- 
tion of every 1,000 of the 
Musalmén ‘pupulation by 
_ sect is shown in the margiD. 
The sects of the Christian population are given in Table IILA of the 
Census Report ; but the figures are, for reasons explained in Part 
VL, Chapter IV of the ep s0 very imperfect that it is not 
worth while to reproduce them here. Table No, IX shows the 
religion of the major castes and tribes of the district, and therefore 
the distribution by caste of the great majority of the followers 


Bars! popy-|Urban | x 
Religion. Yation’ han Popa Total pops 
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of each religion, The general distribution of religions by tahsils Ohapter IIT, 0. 

can be gathered from the figures of Table No. ; and regarding pales tie 

the population as a whole, no more detailed information as ,to eligious Life. 

oetey eee f reli if ? the Muh ad Religion, of Muham 
f the ‘forms of religion, or peculiarities of the Muhammadans *eligion, of Mutam- 

and Hindds, it will not ee oy to speak here further than to ™“*™ one Sinita: 

say that it differs but little from that of the fest of India. The : 

Hindis here are said not to be so strict in the observance of rites as 

in other parts of India, and some of the Hindustani Munshis have 

expressed their horror at seeing their brethren here drink water 

out of leathern' skins (masaks), which is a custom abhorrent to a 

Hindi, for it implies the sacrifice of a life to provide the skin. 

The Sikh religion is, however, peculiar to this part of India, Brief mention of 
and, though often described before, requires a brief mention. The Sith religion. 
Sikhs are really converts from Hinddism. The sect only date from 
the lifetime of Baba Nanak, the founder of the religion, who lived 
in the 15th century. Baba Nanak had two sons, Sri Chand and Béba Nénak and 
Lakshmi Chand, ‘who are both founders of separate sects of the is twosons, 
same religion. Sri Chand took to a religious life, and his followers 
are called Uddsi fagirs, and, asa rule, do not mix themselves 
up in worldly matters, Lakshmi Chand took to a secular life and 
his descendants are called-Bedis. They can claim five pice from any 
Sikh they visit. They are looked on as sacred priests, but follow the 
rest of the world by engaging in all secular pursuits. 

Baba Nanak died A. B. 1539, and was succeeded by his disciple, i eee 
\ngad, his sons not being considered sufficiently religious to succeed . 

im. Angad died in 1558, at Khandur, in Taran Taran pargana, 
mritsar district, and was succeeded by his disciple, Amar Dés, who 
jade Goindwa4l on the banks of the Beas in the Jullundur Dozb 

his residence, and died A. D. 1575. His descendants are called 
Bhullas. His successor was his son-in-law, Rim Das, and from that 
date the succession to the sacred Garuship has been hereditary. 
The descendants are known by the name of Sodhi. Nothing worthy 
of record occurred during the lifetime of the next three or four Gurus 
till Teg Bahadur succeeded his father Harkishn, in the reign of 
Aurangzeb, who, hearing of the zeal displayed by the Guru in the 
spread of this new religion, massacred him. His son Govind Singh 
succeeded him, and he, being actuated by either fear or zeal, strove 
to cause union among the different sects of the Sikhs, with, how- 
ever, only partial success. 

Many of the peculiarities attaching to the Sikhs were intro- Govind Bingh'ss a 
duced by this reformer. Ho enforced the wearing of the long hair reformer, 
and beard, the hair being rolled upon the top ofthe head. The 
hair is never allowed to be cut or trimmed. He also started the 
system of initiation into the religion by pdhul, or a kind of baptism; 
foregoing the use of tobacco, and the abandonment of the jenco or 
string worn across the shoulders and indicative of Hindds; and he 
also gave the affix of the name of Singh to all Sikhs, which is not 
taken till the ceremony of initiation has been gone through. The 
initiation is not supposed to take place before the years of discri- 
mination are arrived at, but is performed at any age after seven 
years old. The péhul is generally gone through at the sacred 
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Ohapter IIT, 0. temple of Amritsar, but in some instances Sikhs are initiated by 
= Granthis, or religious teachers of the sect, in their own villages. The 
Pratiacsenad - pat takes a bowl of sugar and water, and stirs it up with an iron 
Otome *° knife kept in their turban, called kirpdn, and reads o religious work 
called Japjdp, and five chapters of a sacred song -called Suzweich, the 
assembled people joining ; the convert is then made to recite tho 

following formula :— 


“Our God ; his name is truth; the omnipotent ; without fenr ; without enmity; 
immortal ; ever immortal ; say by the Guris power that God is best, God erer 
and will be ever, and Nénak has said the trath.” 

After which the sugar and water is put into the pe of his hand 
to drink from five times, nnd between each time he has to say, Wah 
Gurt-ji-ka-khdisa, Wah Guwrt-7i-l-fateh. Praises of his Gur 
as being the victorious ruler. After this he is sprinkled five times 
On the face and head with this liquid, and is lectured to always 
keep in his possession five things beginning witha 4, viz, (1) kes 
(long hair) ; (2), kanga (comb); (3), kara (bangles of iron):(4),kacl: (knee 
breeches) ; (5), kirpan (knife), as part of hiscreed ; and not to associate 
with monde, or those people who shave the head, and, narimdr or 
smoker; kiiimar or men who comniit infanticide ; and with five 
other sects who are dissenters from Har Govind’s followers, viz:—!1), 

inia, who poisoned Gurii Arjan ; (2), Masnadia, who are noted for 
extortions; (3), Dhimalias who refused homage to Har Govind; (4), 
Gangushahf, who have the bed of Gurii Amar Das, and declined to 
receive initiation; (5), Ram Rai, who introduced an innovation in 5 
sacred work called A’si-ki-wir. If any of these sects are present 
at the time of the ceremony, they get a share of the sweetmeats distri- 
buted to them, but no further communion is allowed, and the fol- 
lowers of Guri: Govind will not intermarry with these excommunt- 
cated sects. a td 
Converts re- Converts and disciples are received from almost all Hindis, 
ceived fron Brahmans, Khatris, Dhobfs, barbers, Jhfwars, &., &c., and they 
all Hindus, — hecome, on initiation, equals, without reference to easte. They are 
allowed to eat meat cad drink spirituous liquors, of which they are, 
as a, race, very fond. Guré Govind also admitted sweepers (Chithras), 
but the other Sikhs will not eat with them or receive them as equals, 
as, by the tenets of their religion, they should properly do. They 
form a distinct class, while following the Sikh tenets. They are still 
adinitted as aimee ray ni ee a ti 
it The religious books of the Sikhs are held in great veneration, 
Pooks ofthe and are a carefully preserved. The original epee th is in the 
Sikhs, possession of Gurti Jawahir Singh, of Kartarpur, in Jullundur district, 
and this is often referred to for correction of copies or erasure of 
interpolations ; this book is most carefully guarded. The chief 
religious work is the collected sayings of Baba Nanak, called the Ad 
granth ; and, secondly, the grunth of Gurd Govind. These books, or 
pees from them, are read out night and morning to assembled 
crowds in religious edifices, and the devotees throw votive offerings 
around the book, of pice, corn, &, Dr. Trumpp has published a 
most learned translation of the Adi granth. 
Sikh love of loot. Gurti Govind was the first leader of the Sikh Confederacy, and 
he gradually made his followers a warlike race by leading them to 
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lunder the Muhammadan villages. The Sikhs thus attained that Chapter II, 0. 

love of marauding, plunder, loot, which has never left them, and Rell sions Life. 
much of their love for the English is based on the power they have aut ora ck ck, 
enjoyed in our time to plunder Delhi, Lucknow, and last, though by 

no means least, Pekin, the relics from the Summer Palace of which 
‘may yet be seen in many a village. Mr. Saunders writes, in 1869, 

“One fine Sikh, to this day when he comes to visit me, dons a robe 

of Chinese silk covered with Indicrous figures, which found its way 

into the Majha from the spoil of the emperor of China's home ; 

and in 1884 Colonel Beadon was visited by a retired non-commis- 

sioned Sikh Officer in a robe of Chinese silk which he-said had been 

looted at Pekin. ‘ 


Within the last few years a new sect of the Sikhs have sprung ‘The Kitkas, 

up, called Ktikas, under the teaching of one Ram Singh, a 
carpenter of Ludiana. This sect rose to some importance from the 
number of followers Ram Singh obtained, and also from their 
exellent system of organization. Every district had one or more 
Stbas appointed, who corresponded direct with Ram Singh, and 
were bound to carry out; all his orders. The attack by the Kukas upon 
Maler Kotla in January 1872 led to the execution of a number of the 
ringleaders, and to the deportation of Rim Singh, since which 
the sect is believed to be declining. The Kukas are dissen- 
ters, or rather “purists; they xead the sayings of Nanak, but do 
not venerate Guri Govind’s book. They are easily recognized by 
the way they wear their turban, which is worn very low down on the 
forehead, and their beard is worn in a peculiar way. Their 
ceremony of initiation is said to be kept a secret, and they are noticed 
constantly reciting some formula to themselves. They follow the 
Sikh rules regarding the hair, beard, and tobacco, and are very 
austere and strict in their observances, They are strongly enjoined 
to desist from speaking untruths, not to eat meat or drink liquor, and 
to lead a moral life. They are not ‘at present in great force in the 
Lahore district, but they number many converts, particularly in 
Bhasin, in the Lahore‘ parganu, They have constructed ao place of 
religious worship at the Masti gate of the city of Lahore, where they 
assemble and read the granth, 


Gulab Dasfs are another sect, founded by Gul4b Das, a resident  Gulib Désts, 
of Chattianwala, in the Kastir pargana. They admit any caste, but do 
not eat or intermarry with them. They are Deists, and have written 
many works to prove that man is immortal, and will bo absorbed 
into the Deity, being of the same substances as the Deity ; and they 
do not believe ina future state. Their chief work is Updds Bilas, 
which is much venerated by them. Gulab Das is still alive, and any 
one wishing to join the sect goes to him, and, having presented him 
with sweetmeats, they have to pray for knowledge of the right faith, 
repeat the Sohang and declare that they believe themselves 
immortal. They have no peculiarity of dress or appearance. They 
are styled Sains and are very clean in their appearance. They 
are great disputants to prove the immortality of man, but are neither 
strict in the observance of abstaining from tobacco, or immorality, 
for their Gurii is living in open adultery without causing any scandal 
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Chapter IZ, 0, amongst his followers. They are most numerous in the Kasir 
Religious Life. pargana, They see no harm in incest. 


Fairs, There are no commercial fairs held in this district of any 
importance. What fairs there are, are religious or semi-religious 
meetings, which have gradually passed into gatherings for merriment 
or pleasure. The most frequented are as follows: 


Bhaddarkdl, held at Niazbeg, about seven miles from Lahoro, 
in June, in honour of the Hind& goddess Dévi. About 60,000 
people collect from Amritsar, Lahore, and the neighbouring villages ; 
there is a tank and shady garden, with masonry buildings, arund 
it, in which sweetmeat shops are erected, and the crowds collect 
during the heat of the day; it is merely a religious gathering. 


Basant-kd-mela, held in January, at the mosque of Madho 
Lal Husain, in Baghwanpiura, about four miles from Lahore, near 
the Shalamar gardens. It is a Hindt festival, and some thirty or forty 
thousand people assemble, Mahdréja Ranjit Singh levied a tax 
from all people attending it, and the visitors were enjoined to wear 
clothes coloured with yellow ochre. In recent years a show of brood 
mares and young stock has been held here with some success, In 
connection with the Chirdghon fair, and prizes are given by the 
Horse-breeding Department. 


Chirdghon-ké mela, or fair of lamps, held in the Shalémir 
dens towards the end of March; it lasts for one day only; the 
fair is held during the day, when ndtches and other sports are exhi- 
bited while the fountains are playing ; and as the fair is held in the 
spring, the gardens are looking their best ; and this, coupled with the 
crowds of natives dressed in their holiday clothes of the gaudiest of 
colours, makes a very pretty spectacle well worthy of a visit from 
any residents of Lahore who have not previously seen such 0 gather- 
ing. Atdusk the lamps are lighted, and shortly afterwards the 
people take their departure. The attendance is estimated at 45,000 
persons. 
- Zhe Rém Thamman fair, held in the village of Thamman, the 
centre home and dep6t of the Bairagi jagirs. Thamman is situated 
sabout three miles south-west from the Railway _ station of 
Rukhanaula on the Raiwind extension to Kastr. The fair is held 
tn April on the Hindh festival of Baisd&éht; about 60,000 people 
collect ; it lasts for two days. The fair has lost some of its importance 
since the Railway has opened, and enabled people to get away 80 
easily to the more important Baisdkhé fair at Amritsar. This is 
probably the most important fair in the district; it is principally 
resorted to by the young agricultural sparks of the district, who 
collect here in their holiday costume, and there is considerable license 
allowed to them, and the morality of the majority of the women 
attending the fair is doubtful. There isa prettily situated tank 
with sha ly trees and buildings around it, which is the centre of the fair. 
The Bairagi fagirs, who have been wandering all over India, time 
their tours so as to return to their home for this important meeting, 


and receivea share in the large collections made from their 
devotees. , 
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Td-l-ftar and Pd-ul-cuha, two small Mubammadan meetings Chapter III, 
or fairs we at the mosque of Addul Maali, at the Mochi gate of Religious Life. 
the city of Lahore ; they last about three hours. : Fairs. 

Radmon-ké-mela in the Anérkali bazir, af the mosque 0 
Sakh{ Sarwar. This fair is held inFebruary on the first Monday 
after the new moon; the visitors make offerings at ,the’ tomb, and a 
certain class of musicians called Dholis take young children, who 
are presented atthe tomb, and dance about with them; about 
10,000 people collect ; the fair lasts only a few hours. 

The Nanédna, fair, held at Nankaéna, in the Sharakpur tahsil, 
about forty-five miles from Lahore. Nankéna is the birth-place of 
Guri Nanak, the founder of the Sikh religion. The principal 
attendants at this fair are therefore Sikhs and Hindés; they do not 
generally exceed five or six thousand in number; the fair lasts for 
one day, and is held on a Hindi festival called Nirjala Tkadshi. 

Dasahra-ké-mela.—A_ fair held in October on the parade 
ground in front of the Lahore fort. There is a general Hind” 
festival at this time lasting for eight days. An effigy of Ram 
Chandar is carried about, as well as an effigy of his great 
enemy Rawan, and a great concourse of people collect on the 
evening of the last day to see the effigy of Ram Chandar’s 
enemy burnt amidst a great noise of fireworks and crackers, 

Maharaja Ranjit Singh also used to levy a fee or tax on this fair, 
and gave Kkhilats, or dresses of honour, on this occasion to all his 
faithful followers and attendants. 

Td2idn-kd-mela.—This is held on the last day of the Muham- 
madan festival of the Muharram at Data Ganj Bakhsh. The Muham- 
madans make tdzids or age to commemorate the massacre of 
Hasan and Husain, descendants of the prophet. On the last day 
they are brought to be buried and destroyed. It isa purely Muham- 
madan gathering, though a large concourse of Hindus also collect to 
see the ddzids, which are often very prettily decorated, pass in pro- 
cession, The Shfas, one of the principal divisions of the Muham- 
madans, exhibit a horse, andin former days there was seldom a 
Muharram on which blood was not spilt in a free fight ,between the 
opposing sects of the Shfas and Sunnis, but arrangements are now 
made to keep the two sects separate. 

This mission is in connexion with the Board of Foreign Missions The American 
of the Presbyterian Church in the United States of America, Ii  Prabyterim 
was established, a few months after the annexation of the Punjab ; 
in 1849, by the Rev. Messrs, Newton and Forman, who arrived in 

_ Lahore in November of that year. The staff of missionaries consists 
at present, ofthe Rev. Messrs. J. Newton, C. W. Forman, the 
original founders, and the Rev.-A. P. Kelso, who are assisted by 
their wives and also by Miss Thiede, Misses Rosa, Emma and Jane 
Harris, and Mrs. Anderson, Also by Mr. R. ©. Das, the Christian 
Head Master of the Boys’ High School, the Rev. P. C. Uppal 
Alexander Orr, and Sunt Ram, teachers in the School, and Dr. Isa 
Das in charge of the Mission Charitable Dispensary. There are three 


Christian congregations in connexion with the Mission. <A native 


- oe 
be The following account has been kindly furnished by Dr, Forman, 
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Chapter 111, 0. congregation which worships in the church in the Mission compound ; 
—— a, European and a Eurasian congregation which worships in the Union 
Religious Life. Qhurch in Anarkulli; and a congregation of Presbyterian soldiers 
The American Pres- which worships in the Union Chapel in Meean Meer. The average 
stersan aussie" audiences in these several places may be put down as respectively 
one hundred, fifty, and forty. Besides these places of worships, there 
are a chapel at the Lohari gate for preaching to the people, another 
at the Delhi gate, which also answers asa dispensary, and a third 
near the fort, which has ceased to be used in this way, owing to the 
fact that the civil station and the railway have attracted the population 
from that part of the city. A considerable number of converts have 
been baptized from time to time, but most of them have afterwards 
gone away for employment in other places or for other reasons. 
Mission dispensary. For a long time the dispensary was in the hands of Hindt and 
uhammadan native doctors, but it was never 2 real success even as 
an institution for healing the sick till the Mission secured the ser- 
viees of the present doctor, a Christian, who has made the institution 
really popular. The daily applications average about fifty during 
the whole year, making a total of about fifteen thousand. 
American Mission The Mission School for boys was begun in December 1849, and 
School, was the first English school opened in the newly acquired territory, 
At first there were only four or five pupils, and this number did not 
increase rapidly dneng the first decade; partly no doubt because the 
people did not know how long a stay the English would make. <At 
the mutiny, it was almost broken up, as they thought the time for 
them to depart had come. After the mutiny the school began to 
grow and increased rapidly for a number of years. At present there 
are nearly six hundred pupils in the main school, with about nine 
hundred and fifty in twenty-two branch schools, and seventy in a 
night school for adults. At one time the school was affiliated to the 
Calcutta University, and educated a class up to the B, A. standard, 
and two of them received diplomas from that University; but 
it now educates only up to the Entrance Examinations of the 
Universities. The following are the subjects taught: English, 
Persian, Urdu, Hindi and Sanskrit, Geography, History, Arithmetic, 
Geometry, Algebra, and a little science. Instruction in the Bible is’ 
of course given toall the pupils as far as possible, as the great object 
of the schools isto teach them religious truth, and their duty 
to God and man. Besides these boys’ schools, there are eighteen 
Vesa schools for non-Christian girls in the city conducted by 
Tiss Thiede and the other ladies mentioned above in connexion with 
the mission, in which there are 205 Hind girls, 175 Mnhammadan, 
44 Sikh, and 56 other children of the sweeper class. Some of these ‘ 
children learn Persian, others Urdu, Hindi ond Gurmukhi. Arith- 
metic, Geography, and History are also taught, and ncedle work 
of various kinds, knitting, and, as in the boys’ schools, the Bible 
is taughtin all, Beside the sch ools conducted by these ladics, most 
of them visit sandnas where they have several pupils, 


Methodist The Methodist Episcopal Mission is the youngest of the Fvan- 
Epiecopal gelical Missions in Lahore, having occupied the field so resesitly ‘a 

ssion, * 
a a rea ag ee 


* This account has been kindly furnished by the Rev. Mr. Gnde, 
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Frbrary ISS. Tt is connected with what is officially desginnted the Chapter 17f.¢. 
“Sith Indies Conferaes” of the Methodist, Episcopal Church of —_— 
America (VS) The Mission ic puny relfeupporting, and has Religtous Life, 
c Yast object: "fiet, to establich regular wark amonp. the Methelist Eplreopal 
a et ad Netainal Chrietians, enganizing them inte nu aggre. Weta. 
sive English-speaking Church; and, secondly, Uhrough them to push 

forward no vigernue Evangelistic advance.” Ther ie one Miccton- 

ary ecaly on the staf of workers, The Mission fins no schools 

rttarhel te it, AN ite efforts at preeent ary confined to proach- 

irg. No community of Native Christiane is at present: attached 

ta tf. * 

This inetitertion wae founded in 1870 by the Rev, T. Vo French, 81, John’ 
thea noinisdenuy of the Church Miedonary Society and now Pi airabe cd ), 
tihop of Labor, for the purpres of training Christian natives of een 

ve 

Cis and the wighbeuriow pruvinoes ss clengy and eatechist. AC 
tretthe Divinity Scheat was omdueted in on hind tuggatew in 
Andrhulti, bet in INTL it wax foated ina eet of buildings specially 
pinks and sdyted fer the purpee, inown ue Maha Singh's 
garden, near dhe Mayo Hoepital, Thee consist of the Principal's 
hone, chap, library nnd class man, Native clerical teacher's 
ber and quart rt for rome 25 students, married and unmarried, 
group Do reind thy « courts 

The coupe ef instruction in the Divinity School is almost 
enfin ts thestusieal nnd the students do not, themfon, appear in 
any ef the Govirument examinations, ner does the college merive 
aby prant fiem Goveroment. Students whe have not posed the 
Mibiie Shed Easmination ap: expected to part o similar ecmmin- 
atvten entering the Divinity School, The cours of stuly Insts 
three gears, and the folloning eubjects am tanght: Elomenta of 
Helin awl Govk; Eeegestcef Holy Scripture; Church History; 

Chrtetian Deetrine pad Morb; the Evidences of Christianity: the 
Hiedés ond Muksamenadsa centroveriea; Partoral Theology aud 
Houiletion Giaclading eriticient of sermons to Chet tians and others); 
the Heok of Common Prose; the rudiments of Phyrical ond Mental 
Sclnces apd Siuging, The teaching staf consists at present of 
tae Katagean inisionsries, wha ame uniserity priduntes and fill 
the offer of Vrineiptt and Vice-Principal respectively, and a 
ritive clogeeman who has bea tine! in the College iteelf, 
Both Principal and Vin-Prineipal hove, however, other duties 
aly to pedorn, conpreted sith the mivdonary work of the sta. 
tion, All tec teaching, execpt in rpecial enres, is pleen threngh the 
melvin of Veda. and varionn theological text books in that fan- 
grtagte dna been pralaced from time fo thie by the teaching xfintl, 
Vho nomles af students, whe have attended the Divinity Schoo! 
sinew ite crtablisheent in TN70 up to July WN93, is 74. Thi gives 
an annual average af ede men cutered, Seventeen stadenta have 
leon rejected far jucfticiency or other eaurens and five remained: in 
the: pa ret Che ets of thee eeeston of INS2-St1, leaving 2 who have 
gene ont to werk, either privately or in the rervice af various mise 
henary wrtelies OF thee 18 have recived Holy Order¢; four have 


op women mee Pe ee me 


"To exevaut bas beet Mody furnished Up the Rsv, Mr, Weltbrecht. 
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Chapter I, 0. diced; 48 in all are working at various stations in the Punjib and ju 
the North-Western Provinecs. The students are drawn from all classes 


Religious Life. ofthe Native Christian community. It will be seen from the above 
Bt. aoa ialty average attendance of students that the accommodation of the Divinity 
School, School has not been entirely exhausted by the requirements of its theo- 


logical pupils. Advantage has been taken of this circumstance to 
form a hostel for Christian students attending the various educational 
institutions in Labore, and at present there are some twelve secular 
students living in the Divinity School under rulesspecially framed for 
them. 


The funds for purchase and adaptation of the pene and for 
stocking the library (which contains several thousand volumes) were 
raised mainly by the founder, who, as Bishop of Lahore, now acts a3 
visitor of the college. The Church Missionary Society gave a large 
grant, and the property belongs to that body. A few scholarships 
have been endowed or are annually contributed by friends. The late 
Rev. G. M. Gordon (who was at one time on the teaching staff) left o 
legacy towards building a college chapel; and this, with a testimonial 
fund raised to Mr. Gordon’s memory, has almost sufficed to cover 
the cost of erecting the Gordon Memorial Chapel. This is the most 
conspicuous and ornamental object among the college buildings. It 
is built of red brick in a Saracenic modification of the Northem 
Italian style. 


ze Sie yeneie This institution, connected with the Church Missionary Society, 
Instruction Society, @Stablished in 1878 9 boarding school for the class of better native 

irls in Naulakha, on the road leading from the railway station to 

overnment House. The primary object is to train Native Christian 
girls as teachers, and secondarily to impart a sound English and 
vernacular education to girls whose parents are inclined to pay ona 
moderate scale. There is a Lady Superintendent with o staff of onc 
English lady assistant, a European matron, and a munshi, From 26 
to 30 girls are being educated in the school, which is duly inspected 
by Government officers, and receives a grant-in-aid. Tho school i 
partly supported by the parent society in England, partly by volun 
tary subscriptions raised in Lahore, &., and partly by fees from thc 
parents of the girls who attend. In connection with this society 
there is also a Lahore Zandne Afission, in which lady missionaric: 
are employed in instructing Muhammadan girls in Urdu, Bible 
History, Arithmetic, and needlework, in eight girls’ schools foundet 
for that purpose, and in visiting and teaching in zandnas, 


. 

The Punjab Religious Book Society was established in 1868, anc 
has its central depository in the Anarkulli bazar ; it is in_connectior 
with the London Religious Tract Society, and has for its object t 
supply the public with aoe tracts and books in English and tht 
Vernacular languages. ho steady increase of the sales of thi 
society has been remarkable. Twenty colporteurs are engaged it 
Lahore and other stations in the Punjab in the sale of tracts, book: 
and copies of the Bible, for which there isa steadily increasing 
demand. The Socicty is liberally supported by public subscriptions 


and donations. A new and commodious building has b i 
the Anarkulli bazdr. = een 


Beligious Book Socic- 
ty. 
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SEOTION 2 OASTES, AND LEADING ° | Ohapter IH, D. 
Table No. IX gives the figures for the principal castes and , Tribes, Castes, 
tribes of the district, with details of sex and solipion, while Tablo 4 Leading Fa 
No. IXA shows the number of the less important castes. It would statistics and local 
be out of placo to attempt a description of cach. Many of them aro a tor of tribes 
found all over the Punjab, and most of them in many other districts, "4 castts. 
and their representatives in Lahore are distinguished by no local 
peculiarities. Some of the leading tribes, and especially those who 
are important as landowners or by position and influence, are briefly 
noticed in the following sections; and ench caste will be found de- 
scribed in Chapter VI of the Census Report for 1881. 
‘ The Census statistics of caste were not compiled for tahsfls, at 
least in their final form. It was found that an enormous number of 
mere clans or subdivisions had been returned as castes in the 
schedules, and the c’assification of these figures under the main heads 
shown in the caste tables was made for districts only, Thus no statis- 
tics showing the local distribution of the tribes and castes are avail- 
able. But the general distribution of the more important landowning 
tribes may be broadly described as follows :-— : 
The Sindhus stretch in a band right across the district from east 
to west. The Sidhus are found only in the extreme south of the 
district, Arafns hold land along the banks of both rivers, but es- 
pecially about Sharakpur. The Dogars are confined to the lower 
course of the Sutlej. The Bhulas occupy, with the Sindhus, the 
centre of the b¢r between Lahore and Kastr while tho Kharrals 
and Virks are found in the trans Ravi highlands. ae 
The following graphic sketch of the inhabitants of the district tribes inhabiting 
is taken from Dr. Thornton’s Guide-book :— Lahore, 
“ These may be classed roughly into the nomadic, the agricultural, the 
Iabouring, and the mercantile, Of the nomadic, the principal are the Gujars 
and Ahirs, both of them Hindu tribes of low caste, possibly remnants of the 
aboriginal inhabitants ; and the name of tho Iatter may he identical with 
the Abisares of Ptolemy and the Abhiras of the Purinas, Their occupation 
is chiefly that of cattle-grazing, with which they combine the less Jandable 
one of eattle-stenling, In the édr or junglo villages aro found other tribes 
of a nomadic character, such as Iharrals ae Katinas (the represen- 
tatives probably of the ancient Knthaoi), and Bilichis. 
“Of the agricultural tribes the principal aro Réins (Muhammadan ), said 
to have immigrated from Sind and Réjpdténa ; Bhattis, an old Réjput tribo 
once very powerful; said to have been converted to Mulammadanism in 
Timur's time ; and Jats (chiefly Hind or Sikh), The Iatter aro a strongly 
built, tnartial race, frequent not only in the Punjib, south and east of the 
river Jhelum, but under the name of Juts and Jats in Réjpdténa and tho west 
of Hindustén. Untrammelled by strong caste prejudices and devoted to agri- 
caltute, they are not only good husbandmen, but excellent soldiers, and form- 
ed tho flower of the Sikh armies as they now do of ours. They nre‘sub-divided 
into numerous gots or clans, somoof which claim a spurious Réjpit origin ; 
others still point to Ghazni, and the hill countries north-west of the Indus, 
as their original seat, Somo havo supposed that they aro the descendants of 
the Seythic tribes who ruled the Punjfib in tho firat five centuries of our crs, 
and that their name is s corruption of that of the ancient Gete, If so, 
their ready adoption of the Sikh and Mulammadan religions may be due 
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. manners may possibly be found in their love for horses and strong drink, 
Bal gastee their reverence for martial weapons, and their carelessness for the honour of 


milies. their wives. The lower classes of the labouring population, such as Kumhdrs 
Tribes inhabiting (OF potters), Kahérs (common Iabourers), carpenters, -blacksmiths, &c., 
Lahore, - are mostly Hindi; but many of them, though not Siths, have a great 


respect for Guri Govind Singh, the Sikh Apostle. _Silk-weavers, shawl- 
workers, and brocade-manufacturers, on the other hand, are Muhammadan, 
Sweepers, the lowest class, are neither Muhammadan nor Hindti, but are 
probably sn aboriginal tribe akin to the Santhals, whom they resemble in 
their dark glossy skins, high cheek-bones, and fiat noses. 

OF the mercantile tribes, the principal are the Khatris, to whom belong 
the better class of shopkeepers and bankers, These claim descent from tho 
Khshatriya or military caste of Hinds, now extinct, and are said to havo 
dropped the initial sibilant when they exchanged the sword for tho pen. 
Rennel would identify them with the Katheri of ancient writers ; but theso 
fre the same ns the Kathei, who are with more probability identified with 
the Kétias, inasmuch as the Khatris are immigrants and the KAtios not. 
It is more probable that the Khatris are the snme as the Chatars mentioned 
in the Puranas as inhabiting the vicinity of the Saraswati. 

The Banyns are an inferior caste, and generally inferior as traders to 
the Khatri. They are very numerous. The Aroras are of the Vayas caste 
but are generally only petty traders. Bhébras are Jain inmigrants from 
R&jptiténa ; Kalals are the spirit-making and spirit-selliig class ; Labanns 
are a peculiar tribe of peregrinating traders chiefly in grain ; and Kambohs 
are confectioners. The list might be indefinitely prolonged if tho names of 
all the tribes or cnstes and their sub-divisions were given. Almost every 
occupation or trade or branch of a trade has a tribe or family exclusively 
devoted to it, the members of which are bound together by some peculiarity 
of religious rite, worship some special incarnation of Siva or Vishnu, have 
special festivals, and use to one another in matters relating to their trado 
ry slang phraseology known only to themselves, and in some cases s peculiar 
written character. They act, not as individuals, but as members ofa 
brotherhood, represented, and to 1 certain extent controlled, by one or moro 
hendmen. Under these circumstances, individual competition is almost 
unknown ; consequently progress in any existing branch of trade, or in any 


established manufacture, is of rare occurrence, nnd must be of very gradual 
development. 


Jat and Néjpit The following figures show the principal Jat and Rajput tribes 
tribes, returned at the Census of 1881. Pee se . 


Sub-dirisions of Jats. 


Kame. Number.; Name. Number. 
Avdén ... ia és 831 | Sidl .., oi oe 4,048 
Aolak... oe ve =—-1,678 | Sohal .., an oe HB 
Bains ... ae wee 666 | Sardl ... aes ase pat 
Bhatti ane vee 10,287 | Khog ... wes we 74h 
Béjwé ies. eo 1,772 | Gondal ied dis 659 
Bhullar aus we 9,721 il use aay wo. 7,740 
Buttar ahs .-» §,240 | Khokhar sie a. =: 184 
Chéhal aa See 699 | Kharal na oe 5,002 
Chanhén _ et 946 | Kashmiri ace oo «1, 152 
Chaddhar Pas ew. 2,570 | Man ... ae 899 
Dhfniwal eae. eo §=:1,955 | Manhas aoe 6t9 
Deo... oe w= GAT | Vitk =. ove we G,16E 
Dhillon a we» 8,626 | Varaich see os =, 282 
Randhiwa tee we «1,166 | Banjra tee ws = «1,495 
Sindha an, --» 42,208 | Bhat ... on oe =. 9,496 
Eidhu ... we ore 10,459 j Bhitri.. ove ee 1,270 . 
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Subdivisions of Jats—(Contd.) Name. Number. 
Name. Namber. inwar we ~ 707 
Bondi ... ae ee «=: 470 | Joiya ... ove 1,084 
Sherkal ne a. =: 2,08 [f Chauhén ce & 2,239 
Dhuddi ee eas 710 |] Dhudi... ese . 1,063 
Rhifchi sds ee 518 {/ Réthanur ee « 1,580 
Manj ... me Ty 687 |] Salshria is we (1,883 
Naipil ase ee 857 || Khichf ove Sue 489 
Woattu oes ‘sie 739 || Khokhar on wo. «=: 8349 
Sub-divisions of Rdjpits. Né&ru ase ws = 1,269 
Bhatti wie a. «15,851 } Awdn ... ae we =, 867 
Panwir ais e. ‘1,698 |! Sipra ... ans oe G21 


Of the agricultural community, the prevailing caste aro the 
Jats, principally Hindis or Sikhs, but occasionally Muhammadans; 
often both are of the same ancestral stock. The latter are descen- 
dants of men who were converted during some of the various Muham- 
madan dynasties, The Jats are divided into many gofs; they 

rincipally occupy the Majha or central tract of the Bari Doab. 

hough this tribe are the prevalent caste, and though they are found 
in some of the most prosperous villages in this district, yet they are 
not often found where much labour is required to overcome natural 
difficulties of soil or situation, nor are they the best or most Inborious 
class of agriculturists in the district. They are generally found 
where the crops are dependent on the rainfall, and where the only 
Inbour required is the ploughing and sowing of the soil. Mr. 
Egerton says :—~ 

“The Jat Sikh population isthe most important ond interesting sec- 
tion of the people on account of their nationality, and also on account of 
the energy and intelligence of their character. The principal tribes or gofe 
of the Jats resident in the district nro Sindha, Sidhé, Gill, Dhillon, 
Bhalar, Bhatti, Béthi, Dhaliwal. Besides thesa there are scattered com~- 
munities of Min, Her, Dhanoa, Virk, Shekham, Hanjré, Uppal, Pannd, 
Bhanga, Varaich (or Chang,) Sura, Gurfin, Mangath, Devo. Of these 
the Bhilar, M&n, and Her tribes aro considered to be of common origin, 
and do not intermarry. 

“The Sindlvis are by {ar Che strongest tribe. They state that the fonnder 
of their tribe, and also of the Panntis, cama from near Ghazni, in Kabul, 
These are the only tribes who ascribo to themeelves a western origin. The 
Bhilors state that they, as well as their kinsmen of the tribes of Mén 
and Her, sprung from the matted locks of Mnhfdeo, The other tribes 
have no traditions regarding their origin, but all agree that they were not 
indigenous in the Punjib, but emigrated from the hills, and somo from the 
countries east of the Sutfej known generally by the nome Mélwa, 


“T have little doubt that many of the gofs have been formed by de- 
generate R&jpat familics who have taken to cultivation, and perhaps havo 
married the widows of decensed brothers, which is n custom peculiarly dis- 
tinctive of Jats. In the Ludhidna district, Ints and Rajputs existed, whose 
gots hind one name, and the Jats accribed their origin to circumstances simi- 
Tar to thoee I have above mentioned, 

“T find in Elliot's Glossary, pngo 411, tho names of many gofs of 
the Jats of Tindustéin. Only four or five of tho names there given corres- 
pond with thoge I have enamernted. The name of Pachiide, there stated to be 
applied fo recent immigrants, is applied in this district only to tribes of tho 
Mucalinan Jats, chiefly pastoral, who inhabit the ddr or junglo of tho 
Rachns Dosh. 


OhapterTY,D. ' 


Tribes, Oastes, . 
and Leading Fa- 
milies. 

Jat and Rajput 
tribes, 


Jats. 
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Chapter Ii, D. “The Jats are industrious, ‘active, and intelligent. They oro not 
eS good Hinds, and many oftheir practices—marringo with n deceased 
and Pes gastes, brother’s widow, called (Aarewa or dharewa), eating brend cooked ato 
8, public oven, purchase of wives, and excessive love of spirits,—are quits 
Inta abhorrent to high-caste Hindiism. The worst points in theie charneter 
< are—avarice and incontinence. They will steal away anything ond will 
run away with any woman. Cattle-stenling is hardly considered an 
offence amongst them, and the standard of female virtuo is very low, 
Marringes between o Sikh snd o Musslmén are not unknown, and the 
offspring become Sikhs as if the mother had been a Hindu; this practice 
is, however, reprobated by the majority.” 


Arafns, The class of people most naturally cut out for farming are tho 
Ar&fns. They are almost all Muhammadans, though in the Chinidn 
tahstl there are one or two villages of Hinddés. They are said to 
be of the same stock as Kambohs, who are almost all Hindds. The 
principal recognized difference in their customs is that the Ariins 
do not sell or accept money for their daughters, and thot the 
Kambohs do. They are both most laborious cultivators, and aro 
well described as market gardeners. They are seldom or never 
found located where the soil is bad or irrigation difficult and one 
of their villages presents a very different aspect to that of any 
other class of people. Every inch of it is covered with some crop. 
Manure islargely used by them, and garden produce of all kin 
thrives under their hands. They are much sought after os tenants, 
and appear a, most orderly, quiet and inoffensive set of men., They 
own some 90 villages in this district, and cultivate in many others. 


‘Muhammadan The Muhammadan RAjpits 4re the next most important raco 
Rajputs, of agriculturists in this district, They own some 118 villages, but 
are J pore! lazy, and not nearly as good farmers as either the Jats 

or Ardins. There are no Hindi Rajpiits in this district. 
Junbkuns and Labinas and Mehtams are also good cultivators, but: they aro 
Mnbtams, NOt numerous, nor are they properly considered as agricultural 
tribes. The former are by trade carriers, though some of them 
have now settled down and left their usual nomadic life. Mahtams 
also carried on various inforior trades, but in somo instances have 


taken to agricultural pursuits; they are generally found on the 
banks of rivers. 


Dogars an The worst farmers in the district are the Dogars and Kharals, 
Kharala, both Muhammadans. The former are always found on the river 


banks, and bear a bad reputation for thieving, which the Khorals 
share with them. The Kharals are nly found in the highlands of 
the Sharakpur dahsfl, adjoining the Montgomery district, where there 
isa large colony of them, ain gave considerable trouble in these 
parts during the mutiny year of 1857; and it was not till the hend 
of their tribe, Ahmad, was killed that they were brought into 
astate of subjection. Both the Dogars and Kharals tum their 
principal attention to the lifting of cattle. They only devote them- 
selves to agriculture as a blind to the authorities, or to raise a few 
poor crops for the sustenance of their cattle and families. They drive 
a good trade in cattle-stealing, and are therefore disinclined to turn 
their hands to other pursuits. ' 
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The following is a list of the Raises and Darbaris who arc Ohapter II, D. 
men of influence and property in the Lahore district. An account — 


of the family of each is given in detail below :— any ee Gaste 
milies, 
1 { Raja Harbans Singh. Kaor Bakhshis Singh. i ilies,- 
2 | Nawab Nawazish Aly Khan. Kaor Thakur Singh. Leading families. 
3 | Dewan Ram Nath. 28 | Keor Narayan Singh. 
4 Knor Bhoop Sineh. 
6 Shaikh Sande Khan. 
6 Uttam Singh. eon of Scbi Singh. 
7 Fateh Jang Khan. 
& Kishan Singh Pavindia 
i] Rai Bahador Seth Ram Ratan. 
10 | Rardar Ranj Raji Mela Ram. 
fl ( Nawab ‘Abdat Majid Khan Suddozi, Hussain Bakhsh. 
{2 | Sardar Sarnop Singh. 37 | Colone! Sikandar Khan. 
13 | Sardar Fateh Singh Thebpuria. Pandit Prem Nath. 
1% | Fakir Zahuroddin. Harkishan Das. 
15 | Lala Bhagwan Das, 
16 | Faxir Barhanuddin. Rarsukh Singh. 
17 [ Fakir Jamaladdin. 
19 | Pandit Rikhi Kesh. 
in Rhen. 
20 wala Dutt. Rai Bebarila! Dowan Das Mal, 
gi . Bolak Singh. 
= i Mian Karim Bakhsh. 
23 | Misear Sandar Das, Durga Frashad, 
24 | Fakir Ramaraddin. Shaikh Nanak Bakhsh. 
25 | Fakie Mekrajaddia. * Faiistaddia. 


(1) Raja Harbans Singh. : 7 
C4) Saver Narinder Singh—Roja Harbans Singh is of the ip iy 

family of Raja Teja Singh, described at pages 29 to 44 of the (# Sardar Narin- 

Punjab Chiefs. We is ‘brother and adopted son of the Raja, der Singh. 

who with his elder brother Jamadar Khushal Singh came from 

Ikri_ in Meerut district in the time of Maharaja Ranjit Singh. 

Harbans Singh has been given a jdgfr of Rs 60,000, in Lahore and 

Amritsar divisions, and exercises judicial powers asa Magistrate 

of the 2nd Class and Assistant Commissioner with special powers 

in the pargana of Shekhupura in the Gujranwala district. Sardar 

Narinder Singh is son of Raja Teja Singh by his cousin’s wife 

Karm Kaor. : 
(2.) Nawab Nawazish Ali Khdn. : 
(19) Riza Aly Khdn—Nawab Nawazish Ali Khan is head of ©) Namb Nara- 

the well-known family of Kazal bash. Weis the son of Nawab Ali (19) Riza Aly” 

Raza Khan, who rendered valuable service te the British Government Khan, 

at Kibul in the first campaign of 1839. These services were 

performed by Nawab Ali Raza Khin at the greatest personal risk, 

and to the loss of his wealth and hereditary estates. Finding his 

life in danger in Kabul, he accompanied the British Forces to India. 

From this date this family has resided in Lahore. When the mutin 

broke out, Ali Raza Khan raised a troop of horse for service at Delhi. 

and sent it under the command of his brothers, Mohammed Raza 

Khan and Mohammed Taki Khan. This troop he equipped at his own 

expense, and by mortgaging his houses and property in Lahore. How 

this troop forming part of the gallant Hodson’s horse acted, and how 

bravely Mohammed Takki Khin and Mohammed Raza Khan fought 

in the campaign aro noticed in the history of those times. In con- 

sidcration of these services Mohammed Raza Khan recoived the 
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Chapter IIT, D. first class order of merit, the title of Sardar Bahadur, and the grant 
wWripes, Gast of a pension of Rs. 200 in ertuity. After his death this 
and Leating Fz Was continued to his son Raza Ali Khan. A talukderi of 147 vil- 
milies. lages in Beraich in Oude, worth Rs. 15,000 per annum, was ako 
Lending families, granted to Ali Raza Khan, which is now ne a by his remaining 
two sons, Nawab Nawazish Ali Khén ad asir Ali Khan. The 
third son, Nawab Nasir Ali Khan is dead. All the members of this 
family, especially the two brothers, are very popular and much res- 
pected by both the Hindis‘and the Muhammadans of Lahore. 
Besides the talukdari in Oude, Nawab Nawazish Ali Khan has been 
iven Government land in rakh Hangru where he has founded vil- 
ages inhabited by Pathins and Kazal bash members of his family. 
The title of Nawab was given to him by Government order No. 521, 
dated 21st May 1866. He is an Honorary Magistrate of Lahors anda 
member of the Municipal and District Committees. His brother Nasir 
Ali Khén is an Extra Assistant Commissioner, and his cousin Reza 
Ali Khan, who gets a pension of Rs. 200, also officiated as Extra 

Assistant. Commissioner. 

(3.) Diwdén Ram Nath, 
(3) Dindn Ran (5) Kour Naranjan Nath—Diwin Ram Nath is grandson, 
6) P-L Gael and Kour Naranjan Nath is second son of Raja Dina Nath. whose 
jan Nath, ‘history and services to the British Government are described at pages 
135 to 141 of the Punjab Chiefs, Ram Nath is a Judicial Assistant 
and receives a pension of Rs. 4,000 per annum. Kour Naranjan 
Nath has no employment, and is in involved circumstances 
and under the protection of the Insolvency Court. This is o family 
of Kashmfri Pandits which came from Delhi and finally settled in 
ahore in 1815. 


L 

©) Sheikh Gholam (6.) Sheikh Gholam Mahbéib Sobhani—This Sheikh family 

ee aes which came to Lahore from the Hoshiarpur District, where 
it still possesses landed property, during the Sikh Government, 
is described at pages 157 to 164 of the Punjab Chiefs 
The present members of this family are Gholam Mahbub 
Sobhani, son of Nawab Imam Ud din Khan, Governor of Koshmir 
under the Sikh Government, and Nasiruddin son of Sheikh Feroz Din, 
the Nawab’s brother. Gholam Mahbéb Sobhani is without issue 
and is in receipt of a jdgér of Rs.8.400 of ‘which Rs. 5,600 is in 
prepetuity and Rs, 2,800 for life. Sheikh Nasiruddin’s father held 
responsible posts under, British Government, os tahsildd: in Mout- 
gomery district, and zwazir of Bhawalpur, which appointment he held 
until his death in 1879. Nasiruddin isa Munsiff, and has acted 
as Extra Assistant Commissioner at Mooltan. 


Bhai Family, BHAT FAMILY. 
(¢) Bhai Yuna (7) Bhat Nund Gopal. 
(6) Dhai_ tian (8) Bhai Mian Singh :—This Bhai family is described at pages 
Singh. 146 to 148 of the Punjab Chieft, and its present members arc— 
(i) Bhai Nund Gopal, son of Bhai‘Gobind Ram. ' 


(2) Bbai Mian Singh, grandson of Bhai Kahan Singh. 

(3) Bhai Tara Singh, grandson of Bhai Kahan Singh. 

(4) Bhai Partap Singh, brother of Tara Singh. 

(5), Bhai Gurdit Singh, son of Bhai Charanjit Singh, and his 
three minor brothers, 


y 
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for his religious devotions and practice in medicine, that he won the ri - 
favour of Stahardja Ranjit Singh. His grandsons, Bhais Kahan jure, geet 
Singh, Ram Singh and Gobind Ram occupied most influential and milies, 
respectable positions under the Sikh Government.’ Bhai Nund Gopal _ bhai Family. 
enjoys a j¢zr of Rs. 6,564 ; Bhai Mian Singh is an Honorary Magistrate (7) ae sinne 
and fs a jdgér of Bs. 1,500; Bhai Tara Singh is also inreceipt of a jdgér (8) Bhai ‘Ihan 
Singh. 


They are descendants of Bhai Basti Ram who was so renowned Chapter XII, D. 


and is officiating tehsfldar in the Amritsar Division. His brother 

Partap Singh has no employment ;he has a jdgfr of Rs. 656. The 

sons of Bhai Charanjit Singh are minors ; they own considerable 

moveable and immoveable property. Their jagir amounts to Rs. 

1,487. 

(9) Dewdn Narindra Nath is son of Dewan Baij Nath, and () Dern Narindra 
mdson of Dewan Ajodhya Prashad, whose family is described at Math: 

fength at pages 122 to 131 of the Punjab Chiefs. He is 20 years 

of age, and is a ward of court. He holds landed property in this 

district and house property in the city of Lahore and Delhi. His 

father held the appointment of tahsfldar and Extra-Assistant Com- 
missioner; and after his retirement he was appointed Honorary 
Extra-Assistant Commissioner with full powers. Dewén Narindra 

Nath is reading in the Government College. He receives a pension 

of Rs. 200 per mensem. 

(10) Sardar Ranjodh Singh Behrwalia is of the family of (10) serdar Ran- 
Sardar Kanh Singh Nakkai, described at pages 118 to 121 of the Jodh Singh Behr- 
Punjab Chiefs. He is of o Sindhu Jat family which gave o daughter anaes, 
in marriage to Mahdraja Ranjit Singh. 12) Nawab Abdul 

(11) Nawab Abdul Majid Khdén Saddozi. Cha Khan 

(22) Ahmad Yar Khan—Nawaéb Abdul Majid Khan is head daddozt. 
of the family of Mooltani Nawabs in Lahore city, whose family (¢2) Aimad Yér 
is described at pages 475 to 489 of the Punjab Chiefs. He Khan. 
isan Honorary Magistvate, 1 man of considerable learning and 
well versed in medicine. In January 1865 the title of Nawab was 
conferred on him by the Supreme Government. He enjoys a pension 
of Rs. 3,000 per annum. He and Ahmad Yar Khan, Waid tahsildar 
of Lahore, who also gets a pension of Rs. 1,440 per annum, are 
the only surviving members of this family. 

(12) Sardar Saroop Singh.—This ts Jat family, formerly resid- (4) i ie Saroop 
ing at Moran Kalan in the Nabhe territory, from which it is called oo 
the Malnai family. Its history is given at pages 192 te 196 of the 
Punjab Chiefs. The Sardar is in receipt of a jdgt of Rs. 5,000 per 
annum granted in perpetuity to his father Sardar Kirpal Singh for 
his loyalty at Mooltan. 

(13) Sardar Fateh Singh, Thehpuria.—This family is men-~ (73) Serdar Fateh 
tioned at pages 222 to 224 of the Punjab Chiefs. Tho Sardar is in Sts. Thehpuria, 
receipt of a pdyir of Rs. 3,000 per annum. se Famil 

(14) Vakir family. —Thia renowned and influential family in the (24) Zatir Family. 
city of Lahore is described nt pages 285 to 248 of the Punjab Chiefs. 
The leading men are : (1) Fakir Zahuruddin, a retired Extra Assis- 
tant, Commissioner ; (2) Fakir Burhanuddin, an Officiating Extra 
Assistant-Commissioner ; (8) Fakir Jamaluddin, o retired Extra 
Assistant-Commissioner and Honorary Magistrate ; (4) Fakir Kamar- 
uddin, Honorary Magistrate; (5) Fakir Mchrajuddin. 
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Chanterii,D. - -(15) Lala Bhagwan Dds—This is the son of Dewan Ratan 
Tthes, Caste Chand Darhiwala, whose history is given at pages 232 to 234 of the 
and Lehding Pa. Punjab Chiefs. He is an Honorary Magistrate and member of the 
milies. Municipal and District Committees. 
(15) Lala Bhagran (18) Pandit Rikhi Kesh. ae 
ae i ay (20) Pandét Jowala Dat Pershad,—Pandit Rikhi Kesh isa 
> Penatt BRE con of Pandit Radha Kishan, much respected and famous for his 
(20) Pandit Jowala Sanskrit learning, His history is given at pages 261 to 263 of the 
Dat Pershad. Punjab ( hiefe. This is a Brahmin family which originally emigrated 
from Muthra in the North-Western Provinces and obtained a 
respectable position in the Sikh Darbar. Pandit Rikhi Kesh is an 
Honorary Magistrate and enjoys a jégér of Rs 1,200 per annum. 
Pandit Jowala Dat Pershad is a cousin of Pandit Rikhi Kesh, 
(21) Azar Ram (21) Misar Rém Dds. . . ‘ 
i (28) Misar Sundar Das.—Misar Ram Das is son of Misar 
Ram and nephew of Misar Roop Lal, whose history is given at 
pages 264 to 267 of the Punjab Chiefs, He gets s pension of 
Rs. 2,000 per annum, and is skilled in writing Persian poetry. Misar 
Sundar Das is also one of the members of this family, being s cousin 
of Misar Ram Das. 
(26) or aaa i) ee ory Singh. 
2 ) Kaor Thékur Sing g 
ee ‘un m nice (28) Kaor Narayan Singh.—These three are adopted sons of 
* (98) Keer Narayan Ranis of Mabardja Sher Singh. Kaor Bakhshis Singh gets o pension of 
ingh, Rs. 164 per mensem ; Keor Thakur Singh receives a pension of Rs. 
1,800 per mensem, and is toazir of the Raja of Faridkot; while Kaor 
Narayan Singh is mwnsif’ and gets a peasion of Rs. 200 per mensom 
The history of these is given at page 9 of the Punjab Chiefs, ; 
Other rl fomi- (29) Kaor Bhoop Singh is the adopted son of Rani Bhauti, 
ee widow of Mahfréja Ranjit Singh. 

(30) Shaikh Sande Khdn is maternal uncle of Shaikh Ghu- 

lam Mahbub Subhani, Honorary Magistrate of Lahore, and a man of 
private means, His family estate is in the Hoshiarpur District. 
_ BD) Vitam Singh is a Sud family, which acquired influence 
in the Sikh times. Sardar Ishri Singh, the father of Uttam Singh, 
‘was 8 man of great, influence. 

(82) Fateh Jang Khdém is son of Nawab Bahadur J: ang 


Khan of Dadri Babadargurh. He is a Go t ioner an 
came to Lahore after the mutiny. verament ponsione 


(33) Hiskan Singh Povindia is grandson of Sardar GulabSingh, 
whose history is given at pages 370 to 372 of the Punjab Chief. 
This family arcane house and landed property in the districts of 
Amritsar and Montgomery. 


(84) Rat Bahadur Seth Ran Ratan is o native banker of 
Mecan Meer, an inhabitant of Bikanir, and roprietor of the firms 
of Bansi Lal Abir Chand and Bansi Lal Ram Rotan, The latter firm 
has charge of Lahore, Gujranwalé and Amritsar Division Treasuries. 
Besides the banking business this family has houso and landed 
property in the Lahore district, and in the Central Provinces. 
Seth Ram Ratan assisted in the late Kashmir famino and in the 
Kabul campaigns by supplying of grain and other articles. 


a, 
(23) ae Sunder Beli 
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(35) Rai Meld Rém is ao native Khatri of Lahore, and 8 Chapter III, D. 
well-known contractor with the Railway Department. a : 
* (36) Hussain Bakhsh was formerly a resident of this district, and de ee 
but now carries on his business in Sialkot as 2 merchant milies. 
.. (87) Col. Sikandar Kida is the son of General Iahi Bakhsh other leading fami- 
‘ of the Sikh artillery, who rendered valuable service on the annexa- lies. 
tion of the Punjab. Sikander Khan is Abkari Daroga and gets 
a pension of Rs. 30 per mensem. He has landed property also. 
(88) Pandit Prem Ndth ig the adopted son of Dewan Shankar 
Nath, a family of Kashmiri Pandits, the history of which is given 
at page 258 of the Punjab Chiefs. Pandit Sheo Nath, the natural 
somof the Dewan, is employed in a respectable .post in Kashmir 
and writes poetry. 
(39) Harkishan Das belongs to the family of Parohits (family 
priests) of Maharaja Ranjit Singh. He is the son of Parohit Gulab 
Rai, who was sent for and entrusted with the corpse of Maharani 
Jinda by her son Maharaja Dalip Ha at Bombay. He performed 
all the cremation ceremonies for the deceased on the river Godavery. 
(41) Har Sukh Rai is proprietor of the Kohinoor Press, This 
is a Kayasth family originally coming from Sekandrabad in the North- 
Western Provinces, and which came to Lahore at the time of annexa- 


tion. 

(42) Wohamed Asim is the proprietor of the press known as the 
Punjabi Press. He is an inhabitant of the North-Western Provinces. 
His son Mohamed Latif is an Extra-Assistant Commissioner, 

(43) Sheo Ram Das is son of Mosaddi Mal, a record-keeper 
in the Sikh Government. His cousin Rai Gopal Das is an Extra 
Judicial Assistant Commissioner. 

(44) Shaikh Rahim Bakhsh is a large merchant and house- 
owner in Meean Meer and Anarkulli. . 

(45) Rat Beharilal, 

Dewan Dus Mal—This is a family of Peshawria Khatris. 
They are related to the family of Dewan Bhawani Das and Devi Das, 
described at pages 283 to 289 of the Punjzb Chiefs. Dewan Das 
* Mal, Rai Bahadur, held a respectable post in the Sikh Government, 

and at the time of annexation was taken into Government service as 

sirishtadar of Mr. Beécher, who was appointed on spetial duty to 

enquire into claims for pensions. After thishe was appointed Jfir 

Manshi to the Chief Commissioner, and subsequently tahsildér. This 

sa he held till 1874, when he retired ona pension. He is an 
onorary Magistrate. 

(46) Bolakt Singh is zaildar of Kila Dharam Singh in the 
Chinian tahef/, He takes great interest in cattle and horse breed- 
ing. 7 

(47) Mian Karim Bakhsh is 2 well known contractor of the 
Public Works Department. He is a man who has prospered by his 
own energy. 

(48) Durgd Preshad is head proprietor of the well known 
firm of Chota Lal in Anarkulli; he came from Delhi to Lahore 
about the beginning of English rule asa cloth merchant. Ho is a 
member of the Municipal Committee. 
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Chapter Ii, E. (49) Shaikh Nanak Bakhsh is a pleader of the Chief Court 
a aire: and holds considerable property in the city. ’ 
pillese Comma (50) Jallaluddin belongs to an influential family in this 
Other leading fami. “istrict ; he is hereditary gardener of the Shalimdr gardens. Jallal- 
lies, uddin is a zaildar and daroga of the Shalimar gardens. Ho has 

attained great success in horse brecding. ‘ 


SECTION E.—VILLAGE COMMUNITIES AND 
TENURES. 


Village tenures, Table No. XV shows the number of villages held in the various 
forms of tenure, as returned in quinquennial table XXXII of the 
Administration Report for 1878-79, “But the accuracy of the figures 
is more than doubtful. Itis in many cases simply impossible to 
class a village satisfactorily under any one of the ordinarily recognised 
tenures ; @ primary division of rights between the main 
sub-divisions of the village following one form, while tho interior 
distribution among the several proprietors of each of these sub- 
divisions follows another form which itself often varies from one 
sub-division to another. 
The tenures of the village communities are of the standard 
Zaminddrt, Pattiddri and Bhyachdra types. Each estate is ordinarily 
divided into two or more sub-divisions or ¢arajs, and ‘these sub-divi- 
sions in estates are often guided in division of property by different 
rules. For instance , one village may have four gabettyiions: one held 
on Zuminddrt tenure ; the second on possession (blyachéra); and 
the remaining two on other known shares (pattiddrs), each sub-divi- 
sion being independent and separate of the other. These sub-divisions 
have their lands sometimes included in one ring fence (chak bhat), | 
but more generally the fields are dotted about the village lands in o 
promiscuous way ; this division is known as Ahét bhat. Where the 
sub-division is khét bhat, the people, more particularly in the better 
cultivated and more populous parts of the district, are becoming alive 
to the advantages of exchanging their fields, soas to bring their 
Ppropertics within easy distance of cach other, and without doubt in 
a few years many such exchanges will voluntarily be made by the 
people themselves. Each sub-division of a village has, asa rule, a 
representative headman or lambarddr to represent it in the general 
village council, and to superintend the managemout of the village 
expenses or mailba. 
Troprietary tenures. Table No. XV shows the number of proprictors or shareholdera 
and the gross area held in property under each of the main forms of 
tenure, and also gives details for large estates and for Government 
grants and similar tenures. The figures are taken from the quiriquen- 
nial table prepared for the ‘Adainistuation Report of 1878-79. 
The accuracy of the figures is, however, exceedingly doubtful ; indeed, 
land tenures assume so many and such complex forms in the Punjab 
that it is impossible to classify them successfully under'a few general 
headings. ’ 
Table No, XVI shows the number of tenancy holdings ‘and the 
gross area held under eachof the main forms of tenancy as they © 


Tenants and rent. 


. 
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stood in 1878-79, while Table No. XXI gives the current rent-rates Chapter II, E. 
of various kinds of land as returned in 1881-82,” But the accuracy of | —— - 
both sets of figures is probably doubtful; indeed, it is impossible to eoee. ename 
state genera] rent-rates which shall even approximately represent the qenunts and rent. 
letting value of land eee a whole aati ict. : 

The greater part of the cultivation is carried on by the peasant 
owners themselves. The proportion of land cultivated by proprietors 
and tenants at the Settlement of 1869 isthus given by Mr. 
Saunders:—  —- 

Cultivated by 76,147 prbprietors ... 1,703,187 ncres, 
» '» 61,718 tenants =... 886,851, 

- At the time of Settlement an idea got abroad in the district 
that all rights of occupancy were about to be done away with, and 
considerable confusion was caused by the discovery that, owing to 
this idea, many tenants had erroneously allowed themselves to be 
recorded as tenants-at-will, whereas in reality they were entitled 
to occupancy rights. To such an extent had this proceeded, that 
it was found necessary to re-open the question of tenant-right through- 
out the district. The final results of the Settlement, as regards 
tenant-right, were as follows:— 


Number of holdings. 
Tenants with rights of occupancy ee = 18,119 
Tenants holding conditionally * oe «= 8214 
Tenants-at-will we 84,700 


It can scarely be said that cash rents exist in the district ; and 
even in the few cases where they do exist, ee are not fixed by any 
free competition for the Jand, but are rebar by custom and limit- 
ed by it as long as a good understanding between the proprietor 
and cultivator exists. The rent-rates current at the Settlement of 
1869 are thus described :— 

“COF 51,715 tenants, 27,798 cultivating 182,995 acres pay their rent 
in produce, and only 23,917 holding 158,856 acres pay in cash, or are freo 
of rent. Of the land held by tenants paying their rent in kind, there are 
as many a8 115,856 acres which yield up one-fourth produce to the landlords ; 
11,084 acres, paying half; 6,745 aeres, pnying two-fifths; oma 49,510 
paying one-third. In unirrigated land half or one-third produce is the usual 
rate, and in well or irrigated land, one-quarter is generally looked on as the 
fair rent for the landlord to take.” 

- As regards villages on opposite banks of the river, on the Riparian custom, 
Sutlej, the custom of dishtz banna or the deep stream rules prevails ; 
while on the Ravi the custom known as vdrpdr prevails. Under the 
latter rule owners follow their lands on whichever side of the river it 
goes, the whole land including the bed of the river having been sur- 
veyed into the villages along the banks. <As regards contiguous 
villages on the same Bank, such villa take the lands that be- 
longed to them respectively before diluvion, the facts being ascer- 
tained from the revenue records. As regards owners in the same 
village the custom varies. In some villages it is the custom to make * 
up loss to the individual proprietors from the Shamilat deh ; and when 
in such case the land lost is restored by alluvion it becomes Shamilat 
deh. In other villages, what is carried away by diluvion is 
the loss of the individual proprietor, and what is recovered is his 
gain. ; . 
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= gighiet ot a is several talisfls of the dis- 
pee Conan Chiet | Village trict. The village headmen 


Zaildérs.| readmen.| headmen.| succeed to their offico by 
hereditary right, subject to 
the approvel of the Deputy 
Commissioner ; thoy repre- 
senttheirclientsin their deal- 

[ela len! ings with the Government, 

48 | 1610) 257°} ore responsible for the collec- 

tion of the revenue, and are 
bound to assist in the prevention and detection of crime. A chief 
headman is appointed in every village ; he is elected by the votes 
of the proprietary body, subject to the sanction of the Deputy 
Commissioner. He represents the body of headmen, and receives 
Government orders in the first. instance, though in respect of the 
collection of land revenue he possesses no special authority or respon- 
sibility. The appointment of the zailddr rests with the Deputy 
Commissioner, who is guided in his selection by (1) the votes of the 
headmen of the zail, (2) personal fitness, and’ (3) services rendered 
to the State. The boundaries of the zail or circle are, as far as 
possible, sofixed as to correspond with the tribal distribution of 
the perk: The zailddra stand in much the same relation to tho 
headmen of the zat/as a chief hendman to those of his village. 

Village headmen, Each sub-division of a village has, as a rule, a representative 
headman or lambarddr to represent it in tho village council, and to 
superintend the management of the village expenses or malba. Theso 
headmen of villages and sub-divisions of villages were appointed, 
after annexation of the Punjab, by the Settlement Officers, after 
due enquiry made; they wero elected from amongst those men who 
had held office during the Sikh times; and the appointment, subject 
to personal fitness and good character, was declared hereditary. ‘The 
claimants were numerons, and it was difficult to limit the number 
of appointments ; the result has been generally prejudicial to the good 
administration of the district, for it is found that the duties of tho 
post have been neglected wherever the responsibility has been divi- 
ded amongst so many; and lately the fact has been recognized by 
Government, and orders have been issued not to re-appoint successors 
to vacated posts where reductions are possible, with due regard to 
the management of estates, and any personal rights that may be 
established to exist. The village headmen are remunerated by a cess 
of 5 per cent. which they collect upon and in addition to the land 
revenue for which they are responsible. ‘ 

Head 


varie, .,,, At the recent Settlement one from among the lambarddrs of each 
antbarddrs, village was appointed head lambarddr, Theso head lambarddrs receive 
+25 remuneration one per cent, on the Government revenue of their 
Village, besides whatever share they may be entitled to of tho 
village pachotra 3 in addition to this a parcel of land has been assign- 
edto them. The position is purely personal and not hereditary. 
It is held conditional on his rendering approved service, which must 
be performed by himself, and not through an ‘agent. To this, 


Village officers. 
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appointment no claims have been recognized, except previous approved 


Chapter HI, E. 


service to Government in any branch, good character, ability to 1 Oe t- 
control and general fitness. The general proprietary body are Bae ip 


assembled, and all other things being equal, choose their own head 
lambardér, 2, vote on their choice being always reserved by the 
presiding officer. ec a 

A missing link in communication between district, officers and 
the large number of Jambarddrs existing in districts, has been sup- 
plied by the appointment of eailddrs over circles of 20, 30, or 40 
villages, as the case may be. The zaildar was generally elected as 
the representative of the predominant tribe of people residing in 
his neighbourhood. One per cent. of the Government revenue of 
the whole of their circle has been allotted to them, independently of 
any income they may derive as head lambarddrs of their own Seago 
One of the zatidd:s, Buléka Singh, of Kila Dharm Singh, in the 
Mdngténwdla Police Circle, enjoys an allowance of Rs. 200 per 
annwm for life from the Police Department in return for assisting 
in the detection of crime, &c. ‘The head-quarters of the zatils, to- 
gether with the prevailing tribes in each, are shown below :— 


2 
z) 3 
s as Pr 
B{ = 2 Prevailing caste or tribo. 
3s] 
é 
€) 4 
Rs. 
Manihdla «| 80] 11,442 | Jats, Rdjpite, Shekhs, Khntris, Pathdns, 
Gijars, The Jats outnumber the other tribes. 
Bedhéua eo | 881 18,416 | Tete and Brdhmans; the former are tho moat 
; numerous, 
Ghawind on | 12 6,043 | Jats and Arords; tho former prevailing. 
Kéne Kécha o- | 36 | 18,635 | Jats, Réjpite, Aréins and Ehatris; the Jats 
revalling. 
TWatloko «| 27 | 8,630 sits, Réjpits, Brdbroans; Jats prevailing. 
ay | Sulténke ae 1 17 | 14.976 | Jats, Rajputs, Kambobs ; Inte provailing: 
g Ebudpur oe | 13 [ 19,026 ar Réjptite, Aréfns and Khatr{s; Jats pre- 
: vailing 
4 | Niéz Bog «+ | 87 | 20,687 | Jats, Réspits, Aréins, Labdngs, Brdhmans 
and Pathéos ; Jats provailing. 
Muzang ow | 14 | 18,797 | Ardfne, Aj pits, Kambobs, Khatris and Brih- 
mana; Ard{nue prevailing. 
Lahore oe [ 15 | 18,964 | Ints, Ardins, Rajpiita and Khatrfe. 
Meenan Meer . eo { 89 | 29,798 | Jats, RAjpits, “Ardins, S4dbe, Brdhmans and 
Gdjers; Ardins provailing. 
Bhasin ove { 20 | 16,105 | Inte, Réjpiits and Khatris; Jate prevailing 
Shéhdara o | 261 14,588 | Awins, RAjpits, Labdnds, Gdjars, Ardf{ns, 
ee and Rathors; Awdus and Labinds 
. prevailing, 
Ditto , «. | 86 [ 16,703 | Aré{ns, Lab&nés, Réjpats, Jats, Kalé!s and 
Gijars; Ardins and Héjpats prevailing. 
Fateh o- | 36 | 12.486 | Sindht Jate, Tarkhéns 
aes ov | 20 | 18,033 } Chiefly Sindht Jate, BE puts and Khatris. 
a Hn : . of 25 8,867 | Sindhé Jats, Mughals, Kambohs and Ardins. 
5 itoko oo | 80] 17,230 | Gil Jats, Ardins, Réjpites, Kbatrie, Kamboha 
iS and Dogars; Jote, Kambohs and Dogars 
Dindivest Bs aro the most numerous, 
Kuete ow | 26 ) 19,169 | Principally Sindhi Jats and Réjpiite, 
Bauer ow | 22 | 12,718 | Sats, Pathins, Réjputs, Kambohs and Arfins, 


Head lambarddrs. 


Zailddre, 


Zails, 
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Chapter TI, B. “ts 
— Ss 7 
Village Communi- a] 8. 
ties and Tenures. Bl s § Provailing caste of tribe. 
Zaits, =| Be 
4) 4 
Ks. 
Vegal 2,217 | Dhulor Jats, Réjpats, Tarkhdng and Kbatris; 
Jats prevailing. 
Raja Jang 14,452 | Sindh Jats, Béjpute, Sddhs and Bairdgis; 
Jats prevailing. 
Jaura 18,547 | Jats, Rajputs, Kambohs, Dogars, Ardins and 
Sfdhs; Tate prevailing, 
Burj Kalin 18,4965 | Ardins, Dogara ond Mahfpirs; Ardins exceed 
tho other two 
Sultéx Shéhwala 14,828 | Ardéins, Rajputs, Kambobs ond Dogars; 
Ar4ins provuiling. 
Sabjra 18,717} Sindhd Jats, Kambohs, Dogars, Ardins and 
QAiijars. : " 
Bhuchoke 12,863 ] Sindhd Jats, Rajputs, Kbatrfs, Bréhmans, 
Arorés, Ardins, 
Rabrwil 16,683 | Sindini Jats, Ardine, Khatris, Arorés. 
Gagen Sarai 12,658 | Sindbii Jats, Mahtams, Biluch{s, Khatris, 
Bréhmans, Aroris, 
Bhamba 7978 mnche Jats, Mughals, Ardf{ns, Syads, Bila. 
chie, 
Bughiéng 8,318 | Sindhi Jats principally, Khatrfs, Br&bmans, 
Bhibras, Arorés, Biluch{s and Mabtams, 
% | Chinién 20,558 | Sindhi Jats principally, Aréins Khatrls, 
a Brahmans, Arords, Eta tams and Bilich{«. 
®% | Charkat Chutéla 14,833 Sidhe Tats, Dogars, RAjpiits Ardics, Arords, 
I shtams, 
S | Khudign 18,089 | Kambohs principally, Jats, Ard{us, Rajputs, 
Kbntr{s, Brdhmans and Arora, 
Kilé Déoke- 16,839 ] Sindhi Jats principally, Rajpite, Khatris, 
Brdhmans and Aroris. 
Eenganpur 12,469 | Sindhd Jats principally, Dogars, Ardfas, 
Syads, Réjpits, Mughals and Khatris. 
Mokal 16,356 | Sindh Jats and Dogara chiofly, Ardias, 
Mahtams, Kbatrie and Arords, 
Taltoke Sindb& Jate and Dogars chiefly, Ardins 
Khatris, Brdhmans and Arords. 
Tapidla Rajputs principally; Snyade, Jats, Arifns 
and Gujars. 
Labénwélé Jats and Labfinng principally; RAjpits, 
Aréing and Koreshi Shekhs. ¥ 
Murfdke Chiefly Jats and Réjpits; Labdnds, Kureshi 
Shckhs, Khatris ant: Pathdas. : 
Kot Pindi Dés gical Jats nnd Labdénis; LAjpite, Kitreshi 
ey Shekhs and Dogara, ; 
= | d1ahé Devi Principally Jats; and RAjputs. 
4 | Ebairpur Cooly Jats; Rajputs, Kureshi Shekbs and 
nyads, 
5 Réjpura 10,425 Jats, Rajputs, and Aror4s; Jats prevniling. 
‘a | Méugtéowdla 11,746 | Jats, Héjptits, Kureshi Shekhs, Ard{os and 
Sayads; Jats proraiting. Pe 
Sharekpur 22,823) Chiefly Ardins; Réjptits, Labdnds, Kureshi 
7 i , Sayads, Pathéna, Mughals and 
ats. 
Kila Satér Shah 12,095 | Principally Jats and Ard{as; MAjpits, Labé- 
née, Kureshi Shekhs, Sayads, Muphale 
Kalils and G djara.” 
Village menials, The village servants or meninls are paid -by the zaminddra, 


usually in grain at the time of harvest, in return for work performed 
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during the preceding half-year. This system is called sepand Ohapter III, EB. 
the recipients septs. The sepfs are of two descriptions—Ist, —— 
those who aid in cultivation; 2ndly, domestic or menial servants. Village Gouununt- 
The first description are carpenters (tarkhdns), who, in return for Yijinge meninls, 
‘their sep payment, furnish yearly one pitch-fork and handles to 
sickles or spades, repair ploughs, Persian wheels or other wooden 
tools, implements or domestic furniture. The blacksmith (lohdr), 
who furnishes annually one shear for each plough; he repairs or 
makes a sickle or any other implements on being furnished with 
iron. The potter (kumhdr) supplies all earthen vessels for the 
wells (tind) or for domestic purposes. The saddler (moch¢) supplies 
a pair of blinkers for’ the bullocks going round the well, a whip, 
and any other leather-work required for the tools or domestic use. 
_ Sweeper (chihra) ; he aids in ploughing when required, for which 
he gets his food: he also supplies annually two raw hide ropes per 
plough and two for each well, and furnishes any brooms, baskets, 
&c., required. The payments made for these services vary very 
much, but the following may be taken as an approximate rate of 
‘what is generally paid. The carpenter and potter get two maunds 
of grain each at the rabt or summer harvest, and one maund in 
the sharif or autumn harvest, for each well they work at. 
In unirrigated lands, the potter is not employed, and the 
carpenter only gets eight seers of grain per harvest per 
plough he works for. The blacksmith and saddler only get 
alf the amount paid to the ‘carpenter and potter, as their work 
is much lighter. unirrigated Jand, the saddler is not employed, 
and the blacksmith gets eight scers per plough. The sweeper gets 
five maunds on every finndved at each harvest, and the hides of all 
cattle that die. 

The second description, domestic or menial servants, include the 
barber, who shaves his employers, aids and arranges all marriages, 
and is newsmonger general. He gets the same fee as the black- 
smith. Washerman (chémba), who washes the clothes of his em- 
ployers, and is paid the same as the blacksmith, or receives one pie 
per piece washed. Water-carrier, called sakka if he carries a skin, 
or kahdr if he carries earthen or brass vessels. He furnishes water 
to his employers all the year round, and gets generally about 16 
sers of grain, or Re. 1 per annum from each. Musician.—This 
individual isthe village herald, and aids generally at marriages or 
any other merry gathering ; he is paid according to his services or 
the will of his employer, and gets Re. 1 at all births, as he is 
employed to name the children. 

The proprietors in this district are in the habit of collecting a Village dues, 
sort of feudal tax from non-proprietors living in their estates. Gut 
of 1,504 villages, a tax on artizans, known under the name of Chak 
Atraji, is taken in 12] villages;a tax on marriages, called Thana 
Pati, is taken in 1,307 villages; and in 953 villages a tax on the 
sale of all goods by weight, called Dharat.is collected. There are 
only 181 villages which are entirely exempt from some ‘form of 
internal taxation. The proceeds of those taxes are generally used 
in paying the village expenses (malba) and chaukidérs; but in 
ae instances they are claimed and kept by the headman of the 
village. 
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Ohapter III, B. The subject of the employment of field labour other than that’ 


oh : —— : of the proprietors or tenants themselves is thus noticed in aust 
zi Village Communi- furnished by the District Officer, and inserted in the Famine Repat" 


ties and Tenures. 
Viti gricaltutal labour Of 1879 (page 716). ’ 
, ere. : It is customary for the agriculturists of this district to employ 
hired = labourers. There are tio kinds of labourers cased 
zaminddrs ~~ : 


“ (1) Called dma, a permanent servant of a zaminddr, 

“ (2) Léwa or men temporarily employed. 

« The former is employed for all agricultural operations, and the 
latter ges ped for reaping purposes, A kama receives fixed wages 
in cash ond kind, but a /dwa receives only in kind. There is no 
particular class of such persons ; most of them are Chiiras and Chan- 
gars, When not employed in field abour they earn their livelihood! 
by different ways, some by weaving and wood-cutting, and mostly by 
daily labour. They bear a percentage of about five or six to, the 
total population ofthe district, Their condition is certainly inferior to 
that of poor agriculturists. They live differently, some on their 
previous earnings, and others by a credit necount with their employ- 


The several kinds of labourers, with the terms used to distin- 
guish them, are thus described in the District Consus Report for 
1881 :—“ Kdmas aro those field labourers who receive fixed wages | 
and bread. ' j ; 
“Adhvogias are cultivatore-at-will having no capital or ballads, 
who receive as wages one-fourth of the produce, paying one-fourth ot 
revenue and cost of seed.’ ; j se 
. “Cherug are simply herdsmen who recelve wages or 
r both. ees 
i “Zachain iss species of labourer peculiar to Sharakpur in this 
“istrict, He is like an Addjogia, but somewhat lower m P r 
_ © Sdngt is a tenant cultivating in partnership with hia lenciom 
supplyitig his own share of capital and bullocks. ; : 
« Athi is simply « Xdma, but by easte a — ae 
revailing’st different periods are 620% 
mable No Mr though the ures refer to the labour market 
of towns rather than to that of villages. 


i snes of ‘Table No. XVI show the number of per- 

ve o— nS Here anigac ape from the village, and the area pve 

gra Bu t the figures refer only to land held free of revenue, which is Pia 

meng to only eh eh ne reg fon conn a 

Tend is leased to the Grane tim athe owner cultivates and pays 

to the grantec ; vine eh 

i ists of the rights of property in the land, 

penis m4 the usual incidents, such 28 responsibliity for pe 
jue and the like, yest in the person perfornaté . the ee 5 

seg ak “atl ch time and for so long 28 he performs Ei m. ‘These 

Pa ae most commonly made to village ore a Aipac 
iti i ent for services rondere ndan 

= Reece al ane or village rest-houses 50 long us they 
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perform the duties of the post, and for maintenance of monasteries, Ohapter III, B. 
holy men, teachers at religious schools and the like. Village Gor 
Table No. XXXII gives statistics of sales and mortgages of ¢iege Comnrunt: 
land; Tables Nos. X I and XXXITIA show the operations of Poverty or wealth 
the Registration Department; and Table No. XX XIX the extent of of the proprietors, 
civil litigation. But the statistics of transfers of land are exceedingly 
imperfect; the’prices quoted are very generally fictitions; and any 
figures which we possess afford but little real indication of the econo- 
™mical position of the landholders of the district, In 1869 the 
Settlement Officer wrote:—~ . 
“Marringes and the expenses attending them are the most fruitful 
source of debt, Thanks to our light revenue, the credit of caminddrs is. 
particularly good, and the more moncy 1 banker can lend to 2 zamindér the 
more prosperous he becomes ; moncy is therefore easily obtained, and there 
is a Punjabi saying, which, probably the bankers invented, and continuo 
to circulate for their own good: ‘A man cannot be forgiven without priestly 
aid, or be respectable without 2 banker's aid.’ The Réjpit Musalmans are 
deeply in debt as arule, but in this district the Jats are more independent of 
the bankers than in many other parts of the country, for holdings are large 
here, and people, except around the cities, unsophisticated and economical. 
They resort to the bankers, however, on every occasion of want. The bank- 
ers give cash with a good deal of apparent reluctance, but with an eye to 
profit. If they give grain for seed or use, and the price current is 20 sers, 
they will only give it ot 18 sers the rupeo or less. If grain is given for 
sowing, o quarter more is added on for profit, and if grain is cheap at 
harvest they take an equivalent at the dearer rate or demand cash; and 
lucky is the man who gets out of their hands with even a portion of his 
crop remaining to his name. If grain for consumption is borrowed, or 
cash, after six months they will charge interest at two annas per rupee; 
after a year four annas per rupee; and often afterwards as much as eight 
annas per rupee. Every year tho interest is made up and balance struck, 
and compound interest charged thereafter. When the harvest is ripe, the 
banker makes his own terms, taking the produce at his own rate, or else 
threatening to sue in the Civil Courts and soll up the house and home 
aud worldly goods of the wretched zamindar, who has through inability to get 
money clsowhere, or through ignorance, once got into the hands of s money- 
lender, who uses our courts ag an engine of oppression to enforce his iniquitous 
terms. The zaminddr may well cry out, as he often does, to God for mer cy 
or the money-lender most assuredly will never show him any.” 
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uptertv,a. PRODUCTION AND DISTRIBUTION, - 
Ae,  SEOTION A—AGRICULTURE, ARBORICULTURE, 
and Live Stock. AND LIVE-STOOK. 


General statistics of ‘Table No. XIV gives general figures for cultivation and inigy- 
ogriculture, tion and for Government waste land ; while the rainfall is shown in 
Tables Nos. III and IIA and IIB ; Table No. XVII shows statistics 
of Government estates, and Table No. XVII of Forests ; Table No. XX. 
gives the areas under the principal staples, and Table No, XXI the 
average yield of each, Statistics of live-atock will be found in Table 
No. RXiL Further statistics are given under their various headings 
in the subsequent paragraphs of this chapter. Land tenures, tenants,, 
and rent, and the employment of field labour have already been 
noticed in Chapter III, Section E, The following figures show the 
state of the district at the Settlement of 1869 :— 


Acres, 
Barren ace oe ae ' eon $831,272 
Culturable ou se ees 980,870 
Cultivated .., one ive ne 950,358 E 
Faliow vee vee oe 7 


Total ea. 2,899,686 
Of the whole area, 14 per cent. may be considered barren, 42 pet 
cent. as unproductive, and i er cent. as productive. At that time 
eight per cent. was irrigated by canals, 35 per cent. by wells, seven 
per cent, was flooded, and the remaining 60 per cent. dry. =|, 
The a. The total annual fall of rain, and the manner in which it is dis: 
Raintall., tributed throughout the year, are shown in Tables II, IIA, IDB. 
The seasons of sowing and harvest for the principal staples are 
given at pages 89,90. The great crop of the district is the vabi, or 
summer harvest. In this season the principal grains and food for man 
are produced, while the autumn or winter crop is primarily devotes - 
to fodder for cattle and the poorer kinds of pulses. Perhaps the 
principal exception to this rule that should be noted here is the rice 
crop, which forms an important part of the produce of the Sharakput 
tahsfl. It is‘a valuable crop, because it is what the zamfnddrs term 
a ready-money crop, that is to say, the supply of this part of the 
country does not Keep ahead of the demand, and it is not therefore 
stored, but is eagerly bought up on its production. 

The varicties in the quality of soil are of far less importance 9S 
affecting the amount of produce then are the facilities for irrigation. 
At the Settlement of 1869 the soils were classed as follows :—(rohera 
or manured, cight per cent; rohi, or rich loam, with drainage water 
pouring over and fertilising it, eight per cent ; doshahi, locally known 
as mazra, seven per cont; tibba, or highland, with sandy soil, such: 
ag ordinary Majha, 77 per cent. ; 
Irrigation, _.. fable No. XIV gives details of irrigation. Further information 

will be found at pages 177 to 208 of iajor Wace'’s Famine Report 
compiled in 1878, At that time 13 pe? cent. of the cultivation was 


Boil, 
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irrigated from canals, 24 per cent. from wells, nine per cent. was 
flooded, and the remaining 54 per cent. was wholly dependent upon 
rain. The following figures show certain statistics regarding the 
the wells then existing in the district :-— 


AcrxarnnigaTEeD 
psn Woeeton 
Boucrer. 


Borroces rer 


Depry To WatEB 15 
Fear. Cost ix Rorans. (weeks on Bucker, 


ns 
Number j Cost in 
of Pairs, | rupees 


senor] Sa 


Spring. | Autumn, 


In a sterile country like this, water. is more necessary than soil 
to the raising of n fine crop, or better description of crop, of which 
it has been above shown, 77 per cent. of the whole area is belicved 
to be capable, being of one andthe same kind. The soil is strong 
and capable of producing a large and rich outturn, if only 2 certain 
supply of water can be obtained; but if the crop is dependent on 
rain, the land is always allowed o rest before being again used. The 
first thing, therefore, an agriculturist in this district turns his mind 
to is the means of obtaining irrigation. In the lowlands, or where 
the water is sweet, he will save his money or borrow to sink a well. 
In the highlands, where the water is brackish, he will, after a careful 
survey, or from local knowledge, dig a trench and raise a small mound 
of earth, called sfah, in a continuous line, sometimes for more than 
a mile, to conduct the rain water on to his fields. Without this 
Jabour it would be almost useless for him to think of ploughing; and 
quarrels as to which way the flood-water ought to be allowed 
to flow, and who shall have tho right to raise these ridges in 
the common land, are of no unfrequent occurence, 


Irrigation in this district is carried on cither by wells with 
Persian wheels; by jhaldre, which are Persian wheels sunk into 
streams or canals instead of into wells; by flow from canal or flood 
of the rivers; in a very few instances on the Sutlej and Ravi, whore 
the water is quite close to the surface, by dhinglt, 3 these aro long 
poles with weights attached to one end and a bucket to the other 
end, and the pole is swung backwards and forwards by manual labour, 
but these contrivances can only irrigate a very small aren. At the 
Settlement of 1869 the total number of pacca and kacha wells in 
use in the district was 12,364; those out of usc but capable of repair 
were 1,481. The number in use at the preceding Scttlement was 
10,449, and 2,734 new ones were sunk during tho period of the 
Settlement. The area watered by wells givon above was 320,477 
acres, which gave about 26 acres of irrigation to each well. 


e 
‘ 
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Chapter IV, A. Wells are generally built with a masonry lining. The masoy 


Area Loviet br At the Settlement of 1869 the area flooded by the varios: rive 
titers sodincnia. WAS 65,6097 acres: or on the Sutlej. 16,712 acres, on the Ravi $8533 
Geaesesis, The Bari Doab Canal irrigated 72,357 acres, the Khanwah!2,707 s=3, 
and the Sohag 183 acres. The inundation canals lie st the exte=: 
south-west corner of the district. Ther are cat from the Sug 
and in the floods bring downa large volume of water. The a 
irtigated in this district is at present very insignificant; but ey 
benefit villages in the Montgomery district largely. 
Spcieritcral imple. Table No. XXII shows the number of catile, carts snd plas 
aie appis in each tahei! of the districtas returned in 1875-79. 
Mestivand oak Manure is used in the lowlands, but principally coafized & 
ef pea oe fields adjacent to the villace site or near Bg ae the bette: 
Kind of crops—sugareane, vegetables, &e.—it isan essentisl; st¢ 
aroand the city of Lahore itis used with surprising effect. Oo 
are taken from the same land year after year, and sometimes tin £24 
even three crops in the same year. In the highlands, excep? whee 
there are artificial means of irrigation. manure is terer use I 
$s said to have the effect of burning up the crop; and fallow: ite 
the place of manures to renovate the fertility of thesviL - 
The following description of the use of manure ard the sstea 
of rotation of crops, as practised in the district, was farn‘shed for t= 
Famine Report of 1579 (page 255), 
Pereeniaze cf eulticsted area chick ts manueed. 
] 


t 
Crastzatiy lQesarisasty 
g tescerel | mesure, 


| | Peccentace ef s7 
Not ¢ tie colume 
marae? ‘Teta | whicd beast aH 
i 
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The average weight of manure given to the acre per annum Ohapter IV, A. 
on land constantly manured is 800 maunds. The average weight Agriculture, 
of manure given to the acre per annum on land occasionally Arboriculture, 
manured is 200 maunds once a year. The land is prepared for and Live Stock. 
sowing by ploughing and watering; it is ploughed eight times for Manoreand rotation 
sowing wheat and barley, and four times for gram; it is watered of cT°P*. 
from four to cight times according to the circumstances of the 
season. The unmanured lands, after having been cultivated, are left 
to remain fallow for six months or a year, according to the capacity 
of the soil. These lands require more ploughing to prepare them 
for sowing. . : 

The farmer's principal enemies, after drought, in this country Farmer's enemies, 
consist of hail-storms, which are most frequent and do most harm 
in the’ spring (March ond April), and in the autumn (October). 

These storms are at times very severe in this district, and cause 
considerable damage to crops, and particularly to fruit. So severe 
are they, that sheep and goats, and even men, have at times been 
killed by them. Docuts periodically visit the country. Lately 
much activity has been shown in preventing these pests from 
settling on the crops, or in the destruction of the eggs and young 
after being hatched, if unfortunately they have been allowed to 
settle, The approved plan for their successful destruction now is 
to wait till the eggs which have been Jaid in the soil are hatched, 
and then to kill the young on their first appearance by digging 
trenches into which they are driven, and in which a little earth is 
‘filled in, thus compassing their death. This mode does not appear 
so successful when tried with eggs, ns they are sometimes hatched 
below and make their way to the surface. Another fruitful source 
of loss and damage to the crops is rats, from which the people gravely 
assert there is no protection except from the charms of Brahmans, 
Alaulvis, or fagtrs. The charm generally consists of five pieces of 
broken pottery, one of which has to be buried in each corner of the 
field, and one in the centre. Possibly theso pieces have been smeared 
with arsenic or sore other preparation, but whatever may be done 
with them they are supposed to be valuable enough for the 
zaminddr to give five sers of grain in payment for the sure and 
* certain removal of this very general pest. Lightning is looked on 
with great superstition, and regular payments are made to jogts 
and fugirs to avert its bad effect. White ants often attack ond 
devastate whole ficlds in a surprisingly short time. This only 
happens in dry weather, aud rain ‘or irrigation entirely ecradicates 
them. JKwng7z is an insect of o yellow colour ; it makes its appearance 
in March and April, if the weather is unusually hot, and causes great 
loss to the corn crops. Kangidré and kandal are both forms of blight 
which attack wheat and barley particularly. ela is an insect which 
is said to be produced when excessive dews fall. It injuriously affects 
Indian-corn, sugarcane, and especially cotton, Héda is a blast of 
easterly wind that dries up melons, vegetables, and tobacco within a 
few hours. There ore numerous other troubles that ravage the crops 
at different times and seasous of the year; but these, coupled with 
frost, and sparrows and other birds,’ are'the partipular ond common 
, kinds of plagues dreaded most by the farmers of this district. 
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Chapter IV, A. r ae No. XX oi the areas 
a under the principal agricultural 
Pesan staples, . The remaining acres under 
and Live Stock. crop in 1880-81 and 1881-82 were 


Principal Staples distributed in the manner shown in 
the margin. The great staple of the 
district is wheat. Except amongst 
the very poorest it is the food of the 
million; and wherever the soil is 
capable of producing it, at least a 
portion of every holding is dovoted 
to it The three summer crops of 
wheat, barley, and gram very neatly 
represent one-half of the whole produce of the district; the first 
requires irrigation ; the second can be grown without artificial water- 
ing; andthe third requires no water,and is sometimes injured by « 
excessive rainfall; the best crops are, however, raised when the 
land has been well saturated oy the winter rains before it is sown. The 
most valuable autumn crops grown are cotton and rice ; but the largest 
area is sown with jawdr (great millet) and moth (Phaseolus aconiti- 
folius) ; the latter requires but little labour, and the former is 
useful for the stalks, which are valued as fodder for cattle when the 
ss fails, or at times when bullocks cannot be spared for grazing. 
ugarcane is but little grown at present in this district, and what 1s 
own is generally sold in the Jargor cities or towns for eating purposes 
+t is the exception to see a belan or sugar-mill in any of the vil 
lages ; the only parts of the district in which the cane is grown 18 to 
the north-east of the Sharakpur pargana, or south of the Lahore 
tahstl, Around the city of Lahore a good deal of the large thick 
cane called pona is raised, but gur or sugar is never extracted from 
this species, and it is merely grown for sale in the ddzdr, The 
principal products of the district were thus classified by the Settle 
ment Officer in 1869 :— 


I. Clase, Produce of the test kind, called “Zabti.” 


Hemp 
‘Other crops 


deres. Per cent. 
Spgarcane cas oe TK ‘01 
Cotton oon oe 67,902 one ? 
Vegetables vee 2137 02 
Ii, Glass, called “ Nijkari.” 
Whent os oe 310,450 ane 84 
Jaredr (Indian millet) es we 49,012 ae 5 
Rice ae ve :15,48B 2 
Indion-corn ove oo «= OIE ae 1 
Grm een 93,340 =, 10 
III, Claes, Ordinary staples. 
Barley ove oe «= DY,SBL aes 8 
Mustard seed ne oe = - 19,026 ae L 
Masér Centila) os oon 8,313 03 
: IV, Glass, the poorest crope. 
Chari isa ane oo. 49,262... 2 
Doth (Phaseolus aconitifolins) os «115,172. 13 
Til (Seranun orientale) abe on 2,612. 02 ! 
Adsh (Phaseclusradistu)  ... ow 19,358 ., 2 
Kangni (Italian millet). Wee 
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Rice.—The best rice is grown on the banks of the Dégh and Chapter IV, A. 
in the Bangar circle of the Sharakpur /ahsil. It affects a saline ary 
soil, provided ample means of irrigation are at hand. Lately some Arhoriculture, 
Tice has been grown inthe Majha, on the Bari Doab Canal, but and Live Stock. 
there is difficulty in obtaining snfficient supply of water to bring Principal staples.- 
it to maturity ; and, being 8 new staple in those parts, it has not as 
yet made much headway. 

Cotton.—Cotton is principally grown in the lowlands of Chinifn 
and Kasur, between the old bed of the Bens and the Sutlej, but 
it is not of a superior kind, and is mostly used for home consump- 
tion. Alittleis grown in the Majha asa rain crop, but it is 
decidedly inferior. 

Wéeat.—The best wheat is grown around Lahore in the villages 
of Ichhra and Dholanwil. The famous veddnek or giant wheat 
may sometimes be seen, but the Aitdy land of Chinifn and Kasir 
is supposed to grow the most uniformly good wheat. That grown 
with the canal water, in the virgin soil of the Majha, is very fine, 
and possibly it may eventually take the highest position, if, the 
importanco of a proper rotation of crops and manuring is sufficiently 
attended to, 

Fruite—The principal fruits cultivated in the district are mul- 
berries (which ripen in May), peaches, plums (alfeha), loguidts, 
phdlea (an acid berry), mangoes, melons, and o few nectarines; 
these all ripen about June; a few baking pears, crab apples, guavas, 
and pomegranates ripening in July or August. Sweet limes and 
limes (Aégazi nimbi) ripening in September, oranges in November, 
and plantains all the year round. Some of the peaches grown round 
Lahore in the market gardens of Sanda and other villages are yery 
rupcrior fruit, and the mangocs and oranges of the Shalamar gardens 
are also carefully propagated ; but. with these exceptions the fruits 
of these parts are of an inferior description. 

Vegrtables.—With care and attention almost all the English vege- 
tables can be raised from November to March and April. Beans are 
perhaps the Icast successful of all vegetables ; but peas, lettuces, beet- 
root, cabbages and cauliflowers can bo grown, but little inferior in 
taste, and by no means inferior in size to those of the best English gar- 
dens; the seeds, however, deteriorate, and it has been found that the 
American, Cape, and Australian seeds all germinate better in theso 

_ parts than those imported direct from England. With the excep- 
tion of cauliflowers, natives do not cultivate English vegetables for 
their own use, 

Potatocs.—This esculent has become quite an article of com- 
merce, and natives are be ari to consume it largely ; they aro 
frown in some quantitics around the city of Lahore, and are procu- 
rable afl the year round; but from August till December they aro 
imported from the hills, as during the hot weather those grown in 
the plains become watery and bad. ; 

Indigo (Néf) has been introduced within the last fow years into 
the district, but an yet it has not proved a successful experiment, and 
cannot be Jooked on as one of the ordinary products of this district. 

_ Opium is also grown to a small extent, buttho consumption is 
far in excess of production, and it is principally imported from Shah- 
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OhapterIV, A. piir or the hills. The poppy requires a lighter. soil and more water 
aie, than has till lately been obtainable in this district, 


Arboriculture Some information on this subject has already been given in the | 
and Live Stock. preceding ph. ‘The tables, on the next two pages, taken from! 
BM.thod of cultiva- Mr, Saunders Bettloment Report, shows, for the | seo a agricultural: 

ton of principal products of this district, the seasons for sowing and reaping, the number, 

Pits; of times the land hos to be ploughed to prepare for the sowing, the 
number of waterings and weedings required to bring the crops to 
maturity, the amount of seed required for cach andl of land, and 
the average produce for each kind of crop. It will be seen that 
the average yield of wheat in this district is about eight-fold, and 
rice is considerably in increase of that rate, while some of the 
cheaper pulses yield 40 and 50-fold. These are of course only aver- 
age calculations, for both soil and Jabour will show great variation 
in outturn. . 


Average yield, Table No, XXI shows the estimated average yield in pounds per 
consumption of 9 of wali ot the mn, 
. cipal staples as shown in 

ae TL | the Administration Ro- 
ae port of 1881-82. . The 
“ana average consumption of 


|__ 29.678 | food per head has already 
4,741,625 


Agrien)- 
turiats, 


Ron-agri- 
culturists 


Grain, 


1,143,471 | 3,061,849 
40,344 08,183 
603,228 293,650 


2286083 | 2,458.68 | 


Tote grains 
ugerior grains D 
Polses ee oe 


Tol ww been noticed at pago 48, 


The total consumption 
of food grains by the population of the district as estimated in 1878 
for the purposes of the Famine Report is shown in maunds in the 
margin, tthe fi are based upon an estimated population af 
789,666 souls, On the other hand the average consumption por 
head is believed to have been over-estimated. A rough estimate 
of the total production, exports and ‘imports of food-grains, was also 
framed at the same time; and it was stated (page 152, amino 
Report) that some nine lathe of maunds of wheat, gram and pulses 
were annually exported from Kasir to Amritsar and Sindh, ond o 
similar quantity of the same grains imported from Ferozepore, 
Montgomery, and Faridkot. The table given on tho next two pages 
shows the creaee yield per Aandi of each staple; while Mr. Saunders 
thus estimates the yield of certain staples without irrigation :— ; 

“The yield per acre of ench crop varies according tothe circle within 
which it is produced, the peculiar fitness of that circle for the particalor 
crop, the labour spent upon it, and yarious other details too numerous to men- 
tion here. The following, however, may bo approximately taken as a fair , 
average outturn of ordinary unirrigated land per acre :—” 

Wheat ase we Bio Gram “e a 00 
Barley on we 600 Cotten on » 200 
Rice oe ae 700 Pulses on a. 600 
Arboriculture and Table No. XVIII shows the area of the several forests of the 
forests, district which have been declared under the Forest Act, together with 
the degree of protection extended to each; while Table No. XVII 
shows the whole area of waste land which is under the manage- 
ment of the Forest Department, The note at pages 91,92 on the 
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forests of the district has been kindly furnished by Mr. Lemarchand Chapter IV, A. 
of the Forest Department :— ‘Acreaibire 
“There are 116 rakha in the Lahore district, with an aggregate aren Arforiouituce, 
of 269,096 acres ele sguarg miles) or 11°36 percent of tho entire and Live Stock. 
district area, Of these, 78 rathe== 254,119 neres (65°81 square miles) Arboriculture and 
(about 10 per cent.) are under the control of the Forest Department, and Forest, = * 
tho remsinder under the district authorities, Most of these forests camo 
under the control of the Forest Denartment between 1869 and 1878; they 
were handed over by the Civil Department. There are only 10 of these 
rakhe, with on aggregate aren of 22,514 acres (85°17 square miles) gazetted 
as reserved foresta; this is 8°37 per cent. of the entire forest aren of tho 
district ; the rest are unreserved forests, there being no protected forests 
in the Lahore district. 
"Ofthese 116 rakhe, 90, with an aggregate aren of 188,611 acres, aro 
situated in the Lahore and Chiiniin faksile, between the river Ravi and 
Beas, and on either side and within ono to ten miles of the Railway line to 
Mooltan ; the remaining 29 forests, 80,860 acres, are in tho Sharakpur 
taksit and along the right bank of the Ravi. Divided amongst the different 
tahsile of the Lahore district we have in the— 


Maths. — Aeres. 


Chitniin tahsft ase ane oo §«=6420 cz 141,968 
Lahors “i ove ta ae 40 = 48,125 
Kastr fas ace eve ow 6 = 7,683 
Sharakpir ... to ove “0 28 = 76,026 

Total rakhe ... tae oe ING = 269,096 


With the exception of one fairly compact block of 72,614 acres in tho 
Chunifin fahsil the rest of the forests aro senttered about, and intersected 
with coltivation, With the exeeption of rakk Gaudian, in the Chinién 
fahsil, in which Mahant Dhydin Das has aright to grazo his eattle and cut 
wood for his langar during his lifetime, and those areas reserved ns_ military 
grass lands, there are no rights in any of the other forests. These forests 
are mostly Bar lands, there being only 88,887 acres or 14 per cent. of the 
entire forest arca sailiba soil, while the aren under plantation is 18,845 
acres or 5°14 per cent. of the total aren under forest. 


The soil in the Ber rakhe, in the Chinifn, Lahoro and Sharakpur 
faksile, contains large patches of bad Aallar (ealtpetre) with underlying 
beds of dankar; there aro occasional patches of good maira and rohi 
coil. In the Sharakpur fahef!, where a large proportion of the area is flooded 
during the rains by the Deégh ndla, and natural drainage of the country, the 
gil contains a grent quantity of dallar with white efflorescence. In tho 
Bér rakthe the depth of water from tho surfaco ranges from 40 to GO feet, 
whilo in those in the saiiiba soil the water is from 16 to 20 feet. With the 
exception of 1,200 ncresclosed for planting purposes, and 9,52) acres reserved 
os inilitary grass Innds, all the unreserved forests under control of 
the Korest Department are thrown open to grazing throughout the 
year; thus only five per cent. of the total aren of unreserved forest 
under the control of the Forest Department is closed to grazing. During 
the Inst two years, while the grazing has been carried out under the direct 
or amdni system, an ayerngo number of 74,672 cattle hayo grazed over 
this nrea. 

“The grasses that grow both in the eailéba and Bar lands consist. chiefly 
of the following kinds :— 


1. Dib. 6. Khabbal, 9 -Panni 

2. Chimbar. 6. Mumk, : , 

3. Lannk, 7. Khavi, an Rapes 
4. Dad, & Kénn, 
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; . | OF these the best fodder grasses are dib, chimbar, hhabbal, sawanl, 
Chanter TV, * found only in the maira and roki soil and in all satlééa lnnds. Sawant is 
Agriculture, found chiefly in the Sharakpur zakstl, int all lowlying Jands subject to inunds- 
ere tions from the Dégh néla, or where water accumulates during the rainy 
orale ig q Seasons. It is cultivated in places, and when green is greedily devoured by 
Arborionn "cattle; tho seed when ripe is collected nnd made into food and eaten by , 
Hinds during their fasts throughout the year. The héna gross provides 
the kana reed used extensively for making chiks, chairs, é&c., while from 
the husk is made the ménj grass used in all the wells for irrigation purposes. - 
The panni is used for thatching houses.” : i 
“The principal trees in the raths are the {ands phuléh, laktira, Karit 
fardsh, ber (small kind), and pile or van ; while nearer the saildba lands 
and in good matra and roki is also found the «ies, mulberry, Ako 
takdin and one or two others. The rakhe in the Bdr lands sre said to 
contain on average of from 150 to 200 cubic feet of fuel per acto, while the 
plantations in Chinga Manga ond in the saildta lnnds give an average 
outturn of from 1,500 to 2,000 cubic feet per sore. The solling rates 
of this fuel avernges from Rs. 8to Rs. 7 per hundred cubic fect; i 3s 


principally used by the Sind, Punjéb and Delhi Railway and is brought into * 
the Lahore market.” 


Livestock,  . Table No XXII shows the live-stock of the district as returned 
inthe Administration Report, ‘The most important suimals to the 


farmer are undoubtedly the bullock, the cow and the buffalo. All 
farm work—ploughing, irrigating and thrashing—Is carried on by 
horned cattle. Th cows and she-buffaloes yield a large profit to the 
zaminddr in the ght or clarified butter he is able to send to market, and 
he is sustained in his toil with the butter-milk, without which a dat is 
not himself. Buffaloes are not so much esteemed for plough or woll- 
cattle as bullocks, for the former suffer much from the heat of the 
summer, even when worked in the shade. Cattle are kept in lange 
geanities in the pastoral parts of the district, in the Majha of 
Shiniin, Kasdr and Lahore, where the rakks furnish broad aon 
grounds, and in the bér of Sharakpur; but the demand is mu 
greater than the supply, and large droves.of cattle arrive from Hissat 
and Sirsa and Montgomery for sale. The drovers are called hir8, 
and they generally allow credit. No written document is taken, and 
their transactions, which are seldom disputed even after the lapse of 
time, speaks well for the goodly feeling that exists between them an 
the people. Drovers from Hindistin come up to buy cattle to tako 
to their homes. They buy young ones of one and tavo years old, an 
large droves from Gujranwala ond the Bér may be seen Prloc 
through the grazing grounds of the district. The price of a ual 
varies from Rs. 15 to Rs, 80, or even for 2 very good one, Rs 100. 
Cows fetch from Rs, 10 to Rs. 60 or Rs. 70; but the caminddrs 
seldom part with cows willingly. ‘A milk buffalo, which gives much 
more and richer milk than a cow, will fetch from Rs. 20 to Rs. 120 
each, while a he-buffalo will not bring more than from Rs. 10 to 
Rs. 40 or Rs. 50. ; 
Sheep snd goats. - Sheep and goats are not bred in very large numbers in this 
district, except in the villages in the Bér bordering on the Gujrau- 
wala and Montgomery districts. They vary in price from eight ands 
each toRs. 4orRs. & each. They are generally bred ‘by non 
agriculturists, who pay the farmers a fee for the rights of grazing. 
Camels, Camels are bred in some parts of the district ;_also on the portion 
of the Bar lying in this distret. They fetch from Rs. 25 to Ks. 100 
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each, and are only used for jastieg. purposes, The finest and best Obspter IV, A. 
bred description of sared:? or riding camels are all imported from Agricult 
Sirs, Hissar and Bikinfr direction. It seems curious, considering Ayerrieuihaed 
the high price these camels fetch, that no attempt to improve the and Lfve Stock. 
breed here has been made. Camels, 
Horses are bred in this district but not in any great numbers, Horees, 
nor of any marked excellence. It is true that the Ravi-bred horses, 
under the name of Nakkai horses, are well spoken of by native gentle- 
men; but the specimens commonly seen can hardly be said to sustain 
the reputation of this once famed breed. On the contrary, the 
horses owned by the Dogars on the banks of the Sutloj are far prefer- 
able, though they are net reputed tobe so hardy. Present high 
prices have given a great stimulus to the breeding of horses, coupled 
with the prices given at fairs for tho stock of Arab stallions; and 
there ane some successful breeders arising in the district, who aro 
never withont threo or four good foals or fillies in the stable; and are, 
moreover, careful of their young stock, and they are not starved in 
their youth, a8 is so frequently the case, 5 
An annual horse show was established for Lahore in 1879; the Government breet- 
first show being held on the 11th March 1879 on the Parade Ground ne eperationsand 
overlooked by the Fort. A stim of Rs, 400 was granted for distri. 9 “75° 
bution in prizex. No change oceurred till the year 1881, when the 
rerne of the show was removed toa plain in the vicinity of the 
Shilamar ganlens, which place was also abandoned in the following 
year in favour of the Inayat-n-Bagh, facing the gate of the Shilamir 
gardens, Here the shows of 1882 and 1883 have been held simul- 
taneously with the great Chiraghon fair, and itis doubtfd whether 
a more suitable Jocality or season conld be selected. The many fine 
trees in the garden afford aaye shade for man and beast. Tho 
grant for prizes was increased to Rs. 750 in 1883, and notices issued 
for the fatr of 1884 show that a still further increase to Rs. 1,000 has 
been eanctionvl The table below shows the results of the fairs held 
during the past. five years :— 
1879, 1BS0, 18S], JES2, ASI Total, 
3 48 171 8 


No.of animals exhitite! {ontop Peet ry a ot Ae 
f 10 6 h 

Awonntof prieevgiven { Teak { ue hike 4 3 « att 

Nootentastett 4° thet fof eB 

: ; Borer gio “po is “3e8 “Sas Be8 

No.ef marcabranied...  ... { Donkeys 3 «(«O:CCOSCODBCwd . 07 


The number of branded mares now in the district are fot 
horse breeding, 638; for mulo breeding, 84 The number of 
Government stailions in the district, distributed through the several 
tthatle, aro— 

1679, 1850 1881, 1662, 1883, 


Arab Vnawe aeies: ee 1 1 

Horta » 4Engileh } atece esse i 1 1 
| Ree bred 2 8 : 7 7 

falfan esetes pt eee 1 1 

Dontess wefan i 1 8 5 6 


There has been considerable improvement in the quality of 
young stock since the introduction of operations in the district; 
aud brecders are alive to the advantages of castration and freedom 
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Chapter IV, A. for their stock; but few of them can afford to rear the mare produce 
Astsatnre, maturity. Dealers chiefly from native States buy up the young 
Ay oreniture, stock at very early ages, and carry them off, and but little benefit results 
and Live Stock. either to the zeminddr or to the Government that expends so much 
Government breed- money on the keep of stallions. It has therefore now been arranged 
Ang operations and that Government shall purchase yearlings and rear them. 
ii A aalutri was first appointed to the district in 1878, but his 
services were not appreciated by the people, and he was recalled. 
Another salutrd was appointed in 1881. He travels about the district 
and castrates zamtnddre’ colts free of charge. He is reported to 
have castrated 80 colts since 1881. ’ ; 
During the past three years 24 remounts have been obtained 
for the Government service. It is impossible to say, even approxi 
mately, what number of colts has been taken out of the district by 
dealers ; but the number must be considerable. 
Government bulls. Hissar bulls are provided by Government for breeding purposes 
in ench tahstl, There are no Government rams in the district. 
Cattle disenses, Horned cattle are subject to several well known forms of 
disease, and it is believed that the much-dreaded rinderpest is an 
ailment that has for years been rampant all over India. An onv- 
meration of a few of the diseases, with their remedies as appli 
by natives, may be useful. Aphdra, or swelling of the stomach. 
Cattle are very subject to this, and it is supposed by the natives to 
be caused by the cattle eating a worm bred in a trefoil called sinjt, 
which is much raised at and near wells for feeding cattle who have 
no time or ereanity for grazing. The remedy is administering 
any kind of acid or sour butter-milk, or immersing the anima) in water 
when death is thought to be imminent, Sokar, a disense brought 
on by eating jawér stalks that are diseased, or have dried up 
for want of rain. No remedy is known for this disease. Some of the 
stalks of the jawdr which caused this illness were sent to the Che- 
mical Examiner, who expressed himself unable to give a reason for 
the loss of cattle. Aldid or Pér—This is the cow-pox, and it is 6 
disease when of a bad form that quite baffles the farm medicos. The 
cattle ave purged with bloody evacuations, -It isa form of rinder- 
pest, and they seldom recover. Resort is had to charms and fagirs, 
and tiger’s flesh is burnt under the noses of thediseased cattle, who 
are made to inhale the smoke arising therefrom. ‘J/ékiur-—The 
mouth and hoof disease. Sores appear in the mouth, and, the hoof 
becomes soft and diseased. Itis easily cured with carbolic acid. 
The natives are said to use the refuse of distilleries given inwardly, 
and the bilge water or drainings from tanneries applied to the hools. 
Ghotu is somewhat similar to glanders. Cattle are generally fired of 
the throat for this or bled on the nose.’ #arisa sort of staggers. 
The remedy is supposed to be branding. 7'dkti or. Jiidla.—This comes 
from allowing cattle to drink water directly they’are released from 
the plough or well while they are still heated with exertion. This 
is cured also by btanding, or alse by tho outward application of the 
pen milk ofthe ak or maddr plant, ginger, gir, &., being given 
inwardly, . 
Goats' diseases, : Goats suffer from the mouth and hoof disease also, and from 
various kinds of itch, to which they scém very liable. ‘The latter is 
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cured by an application of dda mira oil. Sheep euffor from marf, Ohanter IV, 3B. 

a plague of Ree. This ie cured by washing them with zajji. Consider- eae 

able ‘loss ie occasioned to a fiock by this ailment. T#bhaisnkind of Qcoppations, 

cold, which is cured hy branding the sheep on the nose. Sheep do Commerce and 

not ee to suffer mnuch from that cure in England, foot rot. Communications. 
Horers ar subject to many diseases, the principal of which aro Disenscs of korres, 

cthrtdad, a swelling caused by over-indulgence m green fond. All tho : 

limbs swell, and untess taken in time it is likely {o prove fatal. 

Blithios, a berry, or ajteafa, an seed, both of iudigenoud grewth, are 

raid ta be remeslies for thin dienes, Adis an ailment in which 

the throat swells, and je probably strangles. Jt attacks foala and colts 

Principally. A paulticy of eamh iti plant (viter nequndo) aud cow 

dung is said to nduce the swelling, Uf not taken in time, the disease 

ien feriow one, There ie albon sort of paralysis known as Chdudni 

or Dksla cured with Aaldi, or turmeric, PAfle, a sudden chill when 

heat], often ecansing death. Aanir, or glanders, very fatal; Sif or 

fripe= pand Hidriek or itch; the Istter ix cund with édra infra oil 

and rulphur, 


SECTION B.—OCOUPATIONS, INDUSTRIES, COM- 
RMERCE AND COMMUNIOATIONS. 

Table No. XXIII shows the principal occupations followed Occuptions of the 
by males of aver 15 years of age as returned at the Cemus he 
ef 1891, But the figures are perhaps the least catisfactory 
ef all the Census statistics, a rearens explained in the 
Coneua Report; and they must le taken subject to limitations, 
which are given int une detail in Part II, Chapter VUIT of the 
tame Report. The figures in Table No. XXX refer only to 
the papulation of fiftcen years of 

Peystaton Tower. | vevaees age andaver. The figures in the 
———| margin show the distribution of 
serteatiart wert anges] the whole population into agricul- 
Tee seere’oreh eT trl and notengricaltsral, eatcu- 
Toeal vases} titer t Intedon the assumption that the 
number of women and children de- 
pondent upon cach male of over fiftecn sears of nge isthe rame what. 
eter hiseeenpation, Thee « Ggatre, however, include at agricnltarl only 
treh pert oof the population as are agriculturicta pure and simple ; 
andexchidenet only the considerable mumber who combine agri- 
culture with ofher cecupations, but nlrathe much larger number 
wha depend in great) measure for their livelihood upon the yield of 
agricultural aperntions, More detailed figuren for the eccupatians 
of berh males and fernles will be found at pages 115 to 125 of Table 
XUA and in Table XITE of the Conrun Report of 1881. The figures 
for female occupations, howaver, are excecdingly incom sete, 

Tn the ditriet Conus Report for 1881 the Depaty Com- 
tab iemer writes at follous :— 

FLe Jats, Ariine, LabAnae, and Mahtame are all laborione, and 
fhemeelvex workin their fiella: po, of courte, do the Réjite, Dogars 
and Kinsale «hen they can't help thearelies, but sou till rarely rea 
anl-foelo man ofthe Inet-mentioncd claves pot bls awn hand to the 
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OhapterIV,B. plough. The appearance of o Jat and a Réjpiat village hs always been dis- 
— tinguishsble to my eyeon approaching it. Both equally dirty I admit: 
Covspations, but the one showing well-built, well-cared for hattings, abundant stocks 
Commerce and f cattle fodder, less Jean kine and,well-weeded fields; the other marked 
Communications. by the opposite conditions. 

Oocdvationn ok th “The occupation of women in towns is chiefly limited to cotton-spin- 
a ands J ing, wheat-grinding, grain-parching, and so forth, where they are not 
: enysged in domestic duties. In villages women are exclusively engaged 
in domestic work, except among the Arifns and Jats, where at certain 
seasons they help in light work in the fields, such as hoeing or picking 
cotton. Juldka women, too, work at the trade of their husbands, #3 do 

the wives of dhoble, Xakdre and elise, but not so extensively. 

“Children of the Arora ond Khntri caste in towns between the ages 
of seven and fifteen are generally employed as Skigirda, or paid apprentices, 
by various trades people, such as cloth merchants, dragyists, halxdis, 
bankers, &c, These apprentices receive salaries ranging from Rs, 1 to 
per mensem. ‘The system of apprenticing is followed also by the trading 
classes of Muhammadans. Among the lower snd Inbouring classes 
boys follow the avocations of their fathers as a general rule, and gitls 
assist their mothers in domestic work, In villages wale children who 
are not taught to read and write, and these predominate in a very vast 
depree, begin to assist their pnrents as soon as they are possessed of sufficient ; 
physical power ; they are set to drive bullocks at wells, to divert irrigation, 
to weed and hoe, or to herd enttle, at the ages six and soven. Girls of 
like age are usually to be seen picking up sticks or preparing cowdung 
for fuel.” 

Principal indas- Table No. XXIV gives statistics of the manufactures of the 
tries and manu- district as they stood in 1881-82, aud Table No. XLVA gives 
. similar figures for the manufactures of the Municipality of Lahore. .. 

Mr. Lockwood Kipling, Principal of the Lahore School of Art, 
has kindly furnished the following note on some of the special in- ‘ 
dustries of the district :-— 


Extinct industries, It is surprising to those familiar with the actual state of the industrial 
arts in Lahore to see in cntalogues of Indian art collections in Burope 80 
many rare and beautiful objects ascribed to this city. Glass, enamels 
and arms elaborately wrought aro nmong these. In some cases Laliro 
has evidently been written loosely for the Panjab at large; but in others 
a decayed if not extinct craft is indicated. It is about eighty yeara since 
any good ennmel wes wrought in the city, and the armourers to whom 80 
many richly decorated weapons are attributed are represented now by two 
or three very old men. Gold embroidery naturally flourished where thers 
was n court ; and the kindred wire-drawing business with it. The superior- 
ity of the Lahore kandla kash (silver ingot gilder), brought about by 
severe enactments and kept up by the guild, is now a tradition merely, 
and there are only two or three workers in fille or gold thread. It is 
doubtfal whether the “ glass ornaments of most brilliant colours” spoken of by 
Sir George Birdwood as made at Lahore, were ever actually produecd here. 

Present industries : Glass bangles are made by two or three workmen, but in no great 

glass. quantity nor sre the colours brillinnt; while the most important glass 
work made is the kerosine lamp chimney, which is produced in large 
numbers for the railways and for domestic use. ‘This is scarcely & 
manufacture in any trie sense, for, excepting borax, no raw moaterisls 
are used, broken glass being simply re-melted and blown. The stuff 
is full of air bubbles, and the only annealing it receives is that it is 
cooled by being put on the top of the furnaco—a precaution which does 
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! not prevent the country chimneys from frequently flying into pieces when Chapter IV, B. 
in use. The arts that have disappeared have been succeeded by trades Occupations, 
‘of a more useful character, dependent rather on the increasing prosperity Industries, 
of thé people than on the luxuries of a limited class. . Commerce and 
Among these may be mentioned the manufacture of vegetable oils by Communications. 
steam-driven machinery ; laboratories for the production of sulphuric and Bi cotable sils, i 
' nitric acid ; soap and candle making ; and letter-press printing of o superior pate 
Kind. These are in the hands of natives and are flourishing. Tho ‘ : 


leather trade is n distinctly improving one, and a large quantity of saddlery shit 
and shoes is annually turned out, ; . er 
In cotton fabrics, khaddar, the conrse white cloth worn by agricul- Cotton. 


turists all over the Punjab for the sufficient reasons that its solid texture 
with the native nap unsinged renders it warm in winter, while it is not 
too hot for summer; and dan coloured éhes aro tho only cloths made. 
Eren of these the production is small and not to be compared with that 
of somo of the western districts, from which, inweed, rough cloths are 
occasionally imported, There is scarcely any musliri~weaving, though there 
is o large consumption of imported muslin. A great deal of European 
cotton cloth changes hands here, and some is printed in colour for abras 
for ordinary use, or in tinsel for wedding festivities, 

It is contended by some workmen that the fino paskmina woven at Wool, 
Lahore is superior to that of Amritsar. Whether thisis true or not there 
seems fo be some reason for the belief that the trade has somewhat im- 
proved of Jate years. Chadars, dhussas, patkas ond other articles are 
made. In attendance on the loom-embroiderers aro always to be found 
Kashmiris, and there are many in Lahore, Besides fine goods coarso 
woollen blankets (Zois) aro made. The greater part of this hand-weaving, 
both cotton and wool, is entirely unnoticed by Europeans, very few of 
whom venture into the city or thread the narrow alleys of such suburbs 
ag Mozang. One slight indication of the extent of this domestic craft is 
afforded by the fact that the shuttle-maker’s trade is, as each small trades 
go, a busy one. Atovery fair one or two stands will be found where 
weavers’ shuttles aro sold. A good shuttle Insts for many years, and is 
carefully handled and cherished. Perhaps it is fair to conclude that hand- 
loom weaving after all is scarcely so dead as might bo expected from tho 
large import of English piece goods. 


In silk there is a relatively large and prosperous trade. The ordinary Silk. 
Lahore daryai is a stoutish, somewhat roughly woven and, considered os 
silk, lack-lustre fabric, narrow in width, and usually crado in colour. A : 


thinner sort, similar to thesilke used for linings, costs about 12 annas per yard ; 
others are soldat a rupee and upwards. Gulbadang sro striped fabrics, and 
were formerly woven much stouter than at present and in wider widths. 
Dhupchdn is the namo given to shot silks, n changing offect of colour 
being given by a warp of one tint witha weft of another. Red and green 
are favourite colours for this combination. The greater part of these silks 
are for zendna use, the narrow widths and tho crude colours preventing their 
adoption by Europeans, Sujés or fabrics of \mixed silk and cotton do not 
seem to be regularly made. ' 

The élaka band’s small trade of sill and gold pyjama strings,6rnaments, —-Patoli work, 
bed-cords, braids, tassels, &c., makes a considerable show in tho bazar, but 
it is probably of but small commercial importance. Tho taste and ingenuity 
displayed in these small articles are worthy of remark. 

An immense improvement hos taken placo during tho Inst deende in Wood work, furui- 
the carpentry and cabinet-making of the place. Much of this is traceable Hake), 
to the influence of the railway workshops, where great numbors of men 
have been trained under Luropenan superintendence. Many of these, 


G 
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Chapter IV, B. however, when apart from the machines they hare learnt to wait upon, shows 

— remarkable want of intelligence and an absence of interest in their work, 

Gocupetions which surprises those who imagine that the native workman is generally 

Gonunares cat apt and eager to learn, Some of the railway workshop employés hare 

jommunications. been men who would be considered capable in any European workshop; 
Wood work, furnie but relatively to the great numbers who have passed through these esta | 

ture, &c, lishments there are but few. Carelessness and idleness are the faults most 

frequently complained of. It is doubtful whether the Punjabi is naturally 

more averse to labour than the rest of the world, while it is certain thet 

for generations his industry has been of a desultory and intermittent sort, 

The independent workman is frequently very laborious, but ho works st 

his own hours. Sometimes in the hot weather he turns night into day; 

and social customs demand that he shall be free to take adny or two when 

he chooses. So it is not unnatural that he should find the regular recurrence 

of the factory bell tiresome. The carelessness and want of nentness may 

perhaps be considered to some extent a local peculiarity. , The Punjab indus. 

trial and agricultural races, when compared with those of the Deccan 

for example, seem to be much less nent and handy; while their imple 

ments are rougher ond their homes more untidy. But there is no 

denying that they sometimes show an energy and capacity not often 

found in the south. It is noticeable that much of the good fur 

niture, which, owing to the frequent changes among the Europeans 

who own it, may bedescribed as“ in circulation,” has been produced by 

solitary workmen, usually under European direction, but occasionally car- 

rying out their own designs. Some inlaid tables and cabinets thus wronght 

rival European work for technical finish, while they possess a characteristic 

quality of design. But hitherto no one of these men has succeeded in 

setting up anything like an establishment offering a continuous and certain 

supply. The truth seems to be that the working carpenter, like so many 

other Indian artisans, though skilful enough of his hends, has but a poor 

head for the commercial details of business. 

, Such trade as exists is in the hands of Kabariyas, whose shops offer t] 
curious and picturesque combination of the Tottenham Court Road furniture 
dealer, the marine store dealer and the old book stall. Somo of there 
tradesmen employ what would be called in England, * shop hands" who 
put together cheap cupboards and other articles of furniture in wood, cat 
from. = outsides of deodar loge, and afterwards covered with cheap resin 
Varnisa, 

_ _ qhis farniture trade is a profitable one, although but little pains ond 
intelligence are spent on it. Until the desler is himself a craftsman there 
seems no hope of any improvement. The Mayo School of Art has hod s 
decided influence on the carpentry as well as on other branchea of mana- 
facture, such as cotton prints, metal work, dc. This is partly due to objects 
actually made in the school, to designs and suggestions given to bazer 
craftsmen, ond to its connection with exhibitions held at Paris, Melbourne, 
Lahore and Calcutta, for which it has acted ag an agent, Its aim is to 
Yecur as much as possible to tho best types of indigenous design, and to 
make more widely known the actunl state and capabilities of tho arts of the 
province. In some branches it hns been of great use, and has both stimu- 
Inted demand and increased production. 


Metalwork, The copper bazar in tho city presents the usual busy and noisy scene. 
Copper. The greater part of the wares sold aro imported. Roughly hammered 
Emss, and perforated copper pdndans from Lucknow, finely beaten plain copper 


degchiz from Delhi, and brass wares from other places in the Punjib aro 
ta beseen. Antimony bottles and some other small articles are cast in 
Lahore, but there is not a large production of cast brass, 
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There are only two or three silversmiths who work with real skill Qhapter IV, B. 
in native methods, although there are many who sell and‘ lend money on aaa 
silver ornaments, and who indeed ore rather mere serafs thon silyersmiths, Occupations, 
The upper classes sre supplied with Delhi jewelry by o branch of a firm Pic lee 
from that city. There is nothing very characteristic in the ornaments sold. gommunications. 
The massive patterns for bangles, &c , formerly in fevour, are going out of Silver, 
fashion, and a mere flimsy style is succeeding. The batua, a silver scent ‘ 
bottle, triangular m form with an open-work body, from which hang clusters 
of little bells, is one of the prettiest, if not quite the most characteristic 
ornament made in Lahore. 
There are large numbers of mokr kands or seal-engravers,and some  feal-engraving. 
of them work with great neatness. They never attempt glass engraving, 
for which their tools are perfectly suitable, and are content with a small but 
regular practice in signet rings and amulets, 
There is not much to report under the head of pottery. An examina- Pottery, 
tion after rain of the great mounds of brick-burning refuse which are the 
only hills Lahore can boast, shows that glazed and coloured pottery must at 
* one time have been more common than itis now. Probably when the country 
was ruled from Kabul where glazed earthen vessels are habitually used for 
domestic purposes, this ante-Hindu custom was introduced. There are signs 
that it may again come into favour. GInzed earthen chiflame and drinking 
bowls are now commonly sold, and there isn demand for the cheaper kinds 
of English earthenware, A certain quantity of Celadon-tinted Chinese un- . 
handled teacups, imported ei4 Amritsar ond Peshawar, is annually sold 
for domestic use. Improvements in matters of this kind must be slow. 
There is yood ground for the belief that the potter’s art is an improving 
one; one of the most convincing proofs being the fact that the best 
potters are not kumharsz by caste, but are either of Kashmir origin or members 
of superior Hindu castes. . 
onnected with domestic pottery, bricks, which ara in fact the material Brick making, 
of nearly all the pottery of the great Indian plains, may be considered. 
Lahore has naturally been always o great brick-burning place, for there 
is not stone to be found for many miles round. The old-fashioned 
native brick is scarcely thicker than on English “ quarry,” but it was 
often so well made and burnt as to resist the alkaline efflorescence 
which is the bane of all buildings raised on this salt soil. Of late 
years bricks of English sizes havo been used, and the results in a 
technical sense are admirable. The Railway Station buildings are excellent 
as brick work, and more recent buildings show a similar quality of work- 
manship. The Municipality and private firms are now producing first-rate 
bricks in considerable quantities. Tho introduction in the plinth of new 
buildings of courses of glazed bricks to prevent the attacks of the destructive 
alkaline efflorescence has often been talked about, and it is surprising that 
the Public Works Department has not hitherto attempted any cure for a 
canker which seriously threatens tho life of every building it raises. The _ 
practice of cutting and carving burnt brick, formerly common in some parts 
of England, is here carried to unusual perfection ; and finials, mouldings, 
columns and bases, and the smail tabernacles in door-jambs in which lamps 
are placed, are skilfully wrought. The work is often done with no other 
tool than a chopping instrument like o ¢esha or ndze, The practice of con- 
structing o latrine on the roofs of native houses, which it is desirable to en- 
close for the sake of privacy, while securing ventilation has led to the 
manufacture of open grille work in large pieces cut throuph the greon clay 
with oblique ‘perforations in geometric or sometimes floral patterns. In an 
architectural sense nothing could be more decorative, but it is an element 
of native design unaccountably neglected by our modern architects. 
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Ohapter IV, B. Flooring tiles are madéin large quantities, but thoy sre uniformly 
Gaiecan bad—crooked, soft and ill fitted together. A good flooring tile is the 
cenpations, rent desideratum of Upper India, and it is hopeless to expect the ordinary - 
Industries : } y 
Commerce ang lay of the plains to resist damp from below and wear from above. The 
Communications, refractory clay from Raniganj is now made into first-rate tiles bomt 
Tiles. ata great heat with coal ; and possessing some of the qualities of Stafford. 
shire tiles, Nothing thot can be done with mero alluvial brick-earth ” 
can ever rival such tiles, . 
Other building The plasterer’s business, considering the vast surfaces covered with thi 
trades, material, is in a backward and unsatisfactory state. Two or three years play. 
havoo with their work. Both the materials and the workmen aro at fault, 
and nothing like the fine, hard surface of some old work is now produced, 
In architectural wood-work the rebuilding of parts of the city consoquent 
on the demolitions for the Water Works showed that much of the skill whlch 
is so evident on the carved fronts of the last century still survives, This 
is due in great part to the fact that tho elementary training of each yonth 
who learns the carpenters’ trade, largely consists of practice in drawing and 
carving flowers and foliage in relicf. The moro utilitarinn methods of the 
railway workshops and other establishments ignore this, and yeor‘'by year 
we shall probably see a decline in this branch of art. 


New industries, Reference has already been made to the steam. flour andoil mills 
Oils, recently established. The ultimate success of these enterprises must depend 
mainly on the price of fuel. If the supply should increase it is nob improbable 
that cotton and other mills may be started. The linseed oil made by the 
steam mills is of good quality, and the proprietors also preparo it boiled, roaty 
for use in painting. It dries well and seems for all practical purposes 
equal to that sold by English oilmen. The next step to be taken is the 
Turpentine. © manufacture of good varnishes on o lnrge scale. Turpentine is already 
distilled, in such quantities os to be sold at a cheap rate, from Gands 
baroza, the resin of the deodar, and perhaps, of other needle-woods in the 
hills, The distillation is not. very perfect and the spirit preserves the 
charncteristic sweet odour of the resin, but itis quite good enough for 
Varnieh, painting purposes. Common rd? or resin varnish is made by painters; 
but much time and Inbour are lost with imperfect apparatus in tha preparatior 
in small quantities of the superior sundras varnish. A. distinct step I 
advance will be marked by the manufacture on a large .scale of good 
varnish, which’ is at present imported in large quantities from England 
The gums, oil and torpentine’ are oll ready, and skill in their refinement 
and combination are now only necessary. F 
Candies and soap, It has been found that the superior quality of Lohore-mado soap 16 
of unusual excellence, and it is used in large quantities for washing wool, 
&c., in the Egerton Woollen Mills at Dhariwél, “The trade in tallow candles 
is new, and seems to be a thriving one. The candles are moulded, not 
dipped, and considering their cleanliness and freedom from smoke af 
compared with tho oil skamaddén or cheragh, it is no wonder they 16 
coming into favour. The kerosine oil lamp, foo, among the upper classes, 
is supplanting the oil lamp, and the demand for vegetable burning oils 
; hag already begun to decline. 
Printing - _ There is perhaps no one of the artsimported from England that has 
been accepted with more cordiality ond aptitude than that of printing, 
Though copals of being treated so as almost to reach the dignity of’a 
fine art, the business is in itself not very dificult to learn. ‘There are 
several native printing-presses whero excellent work is produced. These 
are all, hand-driven. It is o curious fact that a large daily newspaper, 
like the Pioneer-finds hand labour cheaper and more trustworthy than’ 
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the steam engine. Here similar conditions obtain, and it will probably be Qhapter IV, B. 
long before it is worth while to print by steam. Lithography, though — 2 
much used for the rernacular papers, Gc, isin a poor way. Chromo and Occupations, 
chalk lithography have not been attempted; indeed the only pictures Pesce 
produced are rude illustrations in outline to the many chenp books of gommunications. 
legends and poetry which are sold at fairs and gatherings as well as at Printing 
small shops in the city. Book-binding has been learnt by men employed . 

at the Railway, Jail, Government ond Mission presses; but it seems to 

be invariably Incking in finish, and has not been taken up as might have 

been expected; for it is one of those businesses which must be done in 

some fashion, and one that would seem to be congenial to native taste. 

Some of the work produced under Europenn ‘supervision would rival that 

of English book-binders ; but once withdrawn from control, and working 

on his own account, the native workman, either from carelessness, poverty 

or greed, scamps the work both in labour and material. 

At Kastr an industrial school has been in operation for some years. Kasir Nishet Indus- 

Lungfe and other cloths, including some fine Zhes, have been woven. trial School. 
Carpet-weaving promised at one time to become of some importance, but 
the designs were not well selected, and so the produce is not so readily 
saleable as it ought to be. Brass and leather kookas, turned and lacqnered 
wood-ware, nnd some good wood-carving and inlaid furniture have been 
sent by this school (which seems to be asort of industrial association 
rather than a school in the strict sense of the word) to various exhibitions. 
Darris of fair quality have also been made. Everything, in enterprises 
of this kind, depends upon the management. ‘With energetic supervision 
both this school and that of Hoshi4rpur bid fair to attain to a high place. 
Under the official system of constant change, those who succeed in getting 
movements of this kind in train, are seldom permitted to remain long 
enough to keep up the impetus, and the movements are apt to die down. 


Chiiniin has ao name for brass and leather fookas and some other Industries at Chi- 


small wares. nifo, 

There are no statistics available for the general trade of the Coarse and nature 
district, sou the total value of the imports and exports of the Muni- of trade, 
cipality of Lahore for the last few years will be found in Chapter VI, 


Section A, and Table No. KXV gives particulars of the river traffic 
- that passes waronge the district. The exports and imports of food- 
grains have already been noticed at page 88. ' 


Table No. XXVI gives the retail bdzdr prices of commodities Prices, wages, rent- 
for the last twenty years. The  ‘#tes, interest. 

wages of labour are shown in Table : 

No. XXVII, and rent-rates in Table 

No. XX1; but both sets of figurés 

3869-69 to 1873-76 : are probably of doubtful value. 

1874-78 to 1677-78 12 The figures Of Table No. XXXIT 

i aceite ; give the average values of land in 

rupees per acre shown in the margin 

for sale and mortgage ; but the quality of land varies so enormously, 

and the value returned is so often fictitious, that but little reliance 

can be placed upon the figures. In 1869, the Settlement Officer 

wrote as follows :-— 


"“ The price current for the Inst three decades shows within that 
period immense differences, with sudden rizes and falls, which were some- 


Period. je Mortgage, 
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Chapter IV, B. times the effect of politicnl upheavings, “and sometimes of scarcity and 
nicer fnmine. An average of so long a period as thirty years ought, however, 
Geteeieies.” to give a fair idea of the ruling rates; though the decided, and probably 


Commerce and Permanent tendency of prices during the last few years is to riso in the 
Communications. future, ond it is doubtful how for the past averages may act as a guido 
Prices, wages, rent- for the future. The average prices of the chief staples during tho last 20 

rates, interest. years, as sold in this district, are :-— 


Wheat... a wee 60 Ibs, per rupee, 
Barley 6 eo! ee 8 ” 
Rice eee rors oe 50 " 
Grm oon os o 10 ” 
Cotton ee eo ory 28 Py y 
Pulses ey at ww «= 10 yy 
Local weights and In the Bari Do&b the ghumdo contains 4,098 square yards, and 
measures. 


the chain consists of 10 karams, each karam being 5:02 fect long. 

The karam is much the same as the old Roman passue; itis 
the pace or distance between the place where one foot is set down to 
where the same foot is again set down. In. order to fix the standard 
with more accuracy than could be obtained from human legs, the 
karam was reduced to, at the Regular Settlement, three Adths or 
cubits, and the fdth was again fixed at 27 pyce, In the Rachna’ 
Doib a Adth of 28 pyce either prevailed, or was introduced at 
Settlement, and this made the karum rather longer than that used 
in the Bari Doab; so that the ghumdo of measurement is equal to 
the statute acre beyond the Ravi, and the whole of the measurements 
in that part of the district were made on that scale. 


Jn the Bari Dodd. 


1 Karam = 6°020 Feat Linenl. 

2 Square Koram + = 2520 Square Feet, 

9 Square = 1 Mundila or 26-20 Square Yards. 
20 Mundlas = 1 Kanél, 

8 Kandls = 1 Ghumfo or 4,038 Square Yaris. 

In the Rachna Dodd. 

1 Karam = 6 Feet Lineal, 

1 Square Knram = 30:25 Square Feet. 

9 Square Karam = 1 Mandia or 30-25 Square Yaris. 
20 Mundlas = 1 Kandi. 

8 Kanils = 1 Ghumdéo=4,840 Square Yards=1 


Statute nore. 

It is unfortunate that two standards of measurement should exist 
in the same district, and even in the same pargana ; but if the statute 
acre is adhered to in matters of calculation there will be little in- 
convenience, provided that the fact of the difference is barne in mind. 
The standard ghumdo in the Biri Dodb very nearly corresponds with 
the ekumdo used by the people. Mr. Egerton writes: “I have often 
made proprictors pace the dimensions of their own fields, and compare 
the results given by their measurement with those of the £husrah, 
ond have generally found them to correspond. The bigha, which is 
sometimes used by the people in speaking of the amount of land they 
hold, more especially in the highly cultivated portions of the district, 
consists of four kandls or one-half of a ghumdo. The sub-divisions 
of it are the same as those of the ghumdo. Ghumdos ore turned 
into acres roughly by deducting one-sixth, and acres into ghumdos by 
adding one-fifth to the area.” 
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The following tables give the local measures of weight and Ohapter IV, B. 
capacity :-— cs — 


3 Occupations, 

1. chhaték = 6 Rs. weight. 2 duseri = I‘chauseri. les. 
ee ig Saco a aca a eee Gomera a 
2 pio = 1 pao. Ans! = 1 dasseri. i 

2 pio = 1 adbser. 2 dasseri = 1 bisseri. Commrmnicasions, 
2 tdhbser e 1 ser. 2 bisseri = 1 maund. Local weights and 
2 -ser = 1 duscri. mensures, 

N. B.—Dasseri and Biseert are not. very common. 

8 ratti = 1 mishé. 2 Benjtalia = 1 dastolid. 
12 mash& = 1 told. 2 dastoli& = 1 bistolié. 

& told e= 1 panjtolié. 50 tolé = 1 pachastolid. 


There are different standards in the different parts of the 
district ; for instance in the Mangtanwala village, tahef? Sharakpur.— 


3 adhpto «= 1 chuhé. 16 topé a 1 maund. 

4 chubé = 1 paropi, 10 maunds = 1 khalmér, 

4 paropi = 1 topd. 

- -In the village Muridke.— 

13 chbatéks = 1 chuhé. 16 topd = 1 maund. 

4 chuhé = 1 paropi, 2% mounds = I mébni. 

4 paropi = 1 topé. 
In the Tappa village, tahsfl Chinién.— 

14 ser = 1 topé. ~ | 16 topa = 1 maund, 
In the Kanganpura tlag¢d— 

13 ser = 1 top’. j 16 topé = 1 mnund. 
On the banks of the Sutlej, Chinian tahsfl— 

4 sers = 1 topd. {| 16 tops = 1 maund, 
On the banks of the Ravi— 

2 sers . = 1 topé, ] 16 top& = 1 maund, 
In the Lahore villages in the Rachna Doab. 

4 paropis = 1 topf. 4 pai = 1 maund. 

2 tops = 1 daropf, 12} maunds = 1 méhni, 

2 daropé = 1 pni- 4 méhni = 1 pand. 


The figures in the margin show the communications of the dis- communications. 
trict as returned in quinquennial Table 
No. I of the Administration Report for 
Communications. 1878-79, while Table No. XLVI shows 
the distances from place to place as autho- 
ritatively fixed for the purpose of calcu- 
lating travelling allowance. Table No. 


Navigable rivors ... 
Railways .. 


wm] 14h 
Metalled roads | ..- XIX shows the area taken up by Govern- 


Unmetalled roxds .. . Py ate 5 
nave ment for comraunications within the dis- 


trict. 
The Sutlej is navigable throughout itscourse to the south of Rivers 
the Lahore district, but traffic is chiefly confined to the portion below 
the Ferozepore bridge of boats. The navigation of the Ravi is diffi- 
cult, and the traffic unimportant. Deodér timber from*the Chamba 
forests isfloated down to Lahore duringthe floods. The principal 
traffic on these rivers, as stated in the Punjab Famine Report (1879), 


? 
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ig shown in Table No. XXV. The mooring places and ferries and 
the distances between them are shown below, following the downward 
course of the Ravi :— 
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The Punjéb Northern State Railway to Wazirabad runs through 
the district with stations at Badimi Bagh, 2 miles ; Shahdara, 6 miles; 
Kala, 11 miles ; Muridke, 17 miles. 


The Sindh, Punjab and Delhi Railway runs through tho district 
eastward towards Amritsar, and southwards towards Mooltan. 
Towards Amritsar it has stations at Meean Meer east, 3 miles ; Jallo, 
10 miles ; and towards Mooltan at Meean Meer west, 4 miles; Kans, 
18 miles ; Raiwind, 26 miles ; Kot Radha Kishan, 34 miles; Changs 
Manga, 44 miles ; Win Radha Ram, 60 miles, The Kasur Branch 
line runs from Raiwind to Ganda Singhwéla on the Sutlej, and has 
stations at Raja Jang,3 miles; Rukhanwala, 8 miles; Kasur, 16 
miles ; Ganda Singhwala, 23 miles ; and Ganda Singh Bander (on tho 
river bank), at 25 miles from Réiwind. 


The table on the next two pages shows the principal roads 
of the district together with the halting places on them and the 
conveniences for travellers to be found at cach. The bridge of 
boats over the Ravi between Lahore and Shahdara is maintained 
throughout the year. It is carried on 31 boats, and is 1,200 feet in 
length. That ‘over the Sutlej between Ganda Singhwéla and 
Ferozepore is generally dismantled early in May, and re-opened in 
October, It has a total length of 2,914 feet, and employs 68 boats 
The Railway Company ara about to establish a steam forry durin 
the time when the bridge is dismantled to ply in connection wit 
their train service from Raiwind to Ganda Singhwala. 
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Reate. ' Holtisz Tare. SE Rerwarks. ey 
r Ze Ocenpations, 
ee = Pa dustrics, a 
TT) be eee oe ose ate or G. T. Read. Sandi, ereamping. Ommerce nn 
= phat wee ous eee . . . ees entries, 
ic fe supply depét, wetl Uae bungalow Communications. 
2s (Bard lari at head of boat bridge.) Roads, rest-houses, 
esx Murbihe os ene aw} 12 |G T ans Sarit cacmping ground, and encamping- 
es vap; epot, He til peat he ° ie 
ces } Reari wee ecu mee a 1G.T Teed Distiet ends cons Broanas 
o 
= Pee Pi Pes ove Tee shat oe: Sect Ses ‘ 
= Rhea Reaches i. o~ ou - T Read. Noreamping-proan oppl 
a eee at hme Meat bangalore, 4 Padded 
Ss 3 oe ¢-1 4 nee ove ase » To Rew sneataypinge-eround, 1 
& = depst, well. Canal and teal Puculawe: 5 
mn othate w. sos ws es 9 [G. TF itest. Encamping-crount, supply 
¢ = denet, well, Cred reetehouse, read ban- 
giiow, 
- = Genta S.nghwhla (o2 the 8 {Q. T. Best Ercamping-ground, su Pp) 
s Lsshecl tie autic) eepit, well, ssrii, caual bungalow, he if 
é was station, 


} Eaole _. aoe ase van | ove 
Roatid<awdta o- es O | Meteatied. Rapply deptt, well, 
hdveied ~~ one ase D | Metallet. Matlway station, supply dept, 
well, esrdi with quartera for Hurepeansy 


Baste ta 
Uéiwin b 


See | Lakeer.. _ wee ws ose 
ee fChstlior Mardwéa.. of 19 [0. T, RosL Eneamping-sreand, sersi, 
eS Be A depSt, well Bolier rest-lnuee 
ae £ 3 Wazeh_. awe ~ oe 6 JQ. T, “Heat. Distnet ends. Canel rest- 
en” ! Louse. 
a ts 
AES } Markee owe ove see 7p Ursietaliat, rif Meean Meer and Patts 
as Serdt with quarters fur Lorepeane Well 
Fiat on wre foes 
| Pareto Chants... on 2D | Metallal, Racampirg-preund, well. 
«op utsde eg ~ on - GO fj Metalled fir 25 inilesn, Necamping-ground 
& well) Canal rest-lienes, Jiarracke fur 
= treeg pin thine of emdemics 
2 leurs ose wee wee G PCnmetaties’ BPilice reet-pouce, encamping: 
a croand, sap pty depat, well 
S tNankden ten oe ee} ID | Camellias, Vobew rest-h use, encamping: 
£ groanl supply deplt, well. 
ot FUL Phen... tea ee | FO [Vametatiiead, Police reat-houte, encamping- 
4 grounh supply depit, well, 
farkl Mushat... coe ore} BLU emetalled. Civil sest-houre, encamping- 
greund, say ly depict, well, 
MalS 2. oes aoe on B PUnmetalied. Moetesct ends. 
ameretntentne marysienenesteepnemecetenrpnuristieecmamnentt: 
= Chaésiba oe ave wos | we | Civil reatehouss, sarsi, supply depet, well, 
= Wn Médts Rae .. oe? 16 | Unmetatied. Encamping-grount,  ¢tr.fe 
& vith quarters for Lurnpeane, supply depar, 
fe wett Itelleay station. 


Hej wat ove ona ew | 12 PVaretallal, Loramping-ground, supply 
dep't, well. 
Ehutika ove ae aes Unwetalled. Lnremping-ground.  Volice| 


reat-heuee, 

G& [Unmetalled. Rmallencamping-ground, ups 
Ply deptt, well. 

we PUniwnetatied, TEncamping-eround, supp! 
depat, well, ssrnti,canel bungalow, Ietl. 
wae statinn 


TAr£sarh ove ase oes 
Ganda bhinghwdla oe 


Chithéa to Feeseegore Moe ths, 


Chaolia on son are 
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Ohaptor IV, B. ze 

— Route Halting Place. 25 RewaRes. 
Occupations, Za 
Industries, 

Gommerceand | 2 22 | Ohinian : 2 
Communications, Zz Fea Chénga Manga ore ove © | Metalled. Gannl and forest bungainw, 
Roads, rest-houses, | ‘63 4 encamping-erouad, supply depat, well 

and encamping- | 204 Iailway station, 

grounds, o_. 
Bi, | Kapfie, ce otete | aee 
Ss | Ehem Karn .. aw oon 6 | Metalled, Canal bungalow. 
=q, | Valtcha ae oe ae |] Unmetaliod. Poltco rest-house. . 
re] Patti cats | IG Ly do, 
, In the thana an o}d fort. 
gs " er 
«#5 |SurSingh «oe fone | Unrnetatled, 
£5 | Algin Hardo.., — .. | 8 Do. Canal bungalow. 
*S 8 | Khem Korn ... oe] 2 Do, 
& & Ganda Singhwila 1. 4] 98 Do (see above). . 
fn es ; 
ES | Manddéli oe ee ase |: 10 | Tnmetalled. Mond bungalow, encamping 
=3 ground, supply depot. 
waa 
_ 
s § Tahore 00 aes ae a 
2S | Shdhtarn .. uw aed | 4 | GL Rand (sen above). ' 
SE | Boj atéri .. =e | 7 | Tometalled. 
aa Sharakpur 4. ws | 10 Do, Sardi with Ruropean quarters. 
ES Sharakp 
arakpur ose te nee 
‘23 g Shekhépura ‘.. ... ..{ 18 |Unmetalled, ‘Enesmping-ground, wpply 
32 depot. 
as 
iS. ¢ 
ig 22] Chinién na res ears 
ees stKanganpur «| 36 | Dometalled. Police rest-houte. 
2g ar Khudiéo om ow} 20 Do. (sea above). 
5 


cs : 

gad 

Goa {| Kanganpur on w]e | Police rest-house. 

FEE | Mok | Unmetalied. Bérddari 

=O -§. | Doburji ae | 18 Do. encamping-grousd. 
gee Genda Singhwala we | 134 Do, (see nbove). 


The statement at the top of the next page shows the unwotalled 
roads in this district on which there are no fixed halting places. 
A good unmetalled road runs along the bank of the Bari Doab 
Main Branch lower, Lahore Branch, Kasir and Subraon Branch 
Canals, which are bridged at the following places :— Wain Branch 
lower—Gilpan, (Dal) Jaman, Bedian, Sarhali, Luliani, Dafthu, Sattoko, 
Mir Muhammad, R4j4 Jang, Bhambeh, Handal, Paimér, Gandhian, 
and Wan. Lahore Branch—Grand Trunk Road at Wageh, Khair, 
Tulspur, Shélamar, Delhi gate, An4rkulli road, Jnil road, G. T. Road 
to Ferozepore, Shah ka Kua, Niaz Beg. Kasur Branch—Mughalwala, 
Manihala, Kacha Pakka, Ghat Kalsién, Azgin. Subrdon Branch— 
Bhatte Bheni and Bhagipur. 5 
There are dak bungalows at Lahore and Meean Meer, but the 
first named will be closed, under orders of the Government, from the 
ist April 1884. There are police rest-houses at Mangtanwaéla, Ching, 
Nankana, Mundéwan, (Chabil), Bhai Pheru, Kanganpur, Khudian, 


wat 


agosmeris 
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7 Occupations, 
dustries, 
Commerce and 
Kasar Basen Khbén wala Gommunica2tions. 


Kbadian « 


Paiti Roads, rest-houses, 


oe and encnmping- 
Meean Bf fawind hs on Kécha 
bitch a ra Hinjarwal on Sher Singhwila grounds. 
Chabfl Munéw&n ... Mohlanwéla 


PEeEdereds 


Rajebdt (bridge of 
ents) wee 


Thikri{wils oe 


Thairesl sos 
Sar41 Mughal . & 
Jambar ee 6 


Rabrwal 


w 
Bansamnanea aun wo 


PELLEGR ELELE 


os Rabrwdl Deo Sweh 6 

a 0 26 | Dobarji Bisoli ” 24 
Gaega ew | Alangtsowala ae Atari Miéne Thstta ae] 16 
Madogténwala sw... | Naokana ow {| 10 a 


Valtoha, and Patti, (in the théna is an old fort). They all have fur- 
niture, crockery and cooking utensils, but no servants. There are canal 
rest-houses at Jaman, Bedian, Luliani, Dafthu, Sattoke, Raja Jang, 
Hindal,Gandian, Van, Chomidha, Bahrwal, Wageh, Khairah, Tulas- 
pur, Niaz Beg, Dogaéich, Amar Sidhu, Kalésmari and Bhambeh on 
the Lower Main Branch, Lahore Branch and rajbahds of the Biri 
Doab Canal. Also at Manihala and Algin Hardo, on the Kastr 
Branch, and at Khem Karn on the Subraon Branch of the Bari Doab 
Canal. There are also bungalows at Ganda Singhwala, Husen Khan 
and Ladi on the Katora Inundation Canal, and at Lola on the Khén- 
wah Inundation Canal. Road bungalows exist at Kana Kacha, Lulié- 
ni, Kastr, on the Grand Trunk Road to Ferozepore, at the bridge of 
boats over the R4vi (a bdrddurt on the Shahdara side), and at 
Kala Shah Kaku on thé Grand Trunk Road to Peshawar, and at 
Mandiali on the road to Shekhupura. There are civil rest-houses at 
* Sarai Mughal, Kasfr, Chinian and Muridke, and accommodation for 
Europeans in the sardis at Sharakpur, Raiwind, Changa Manga, Wan 
Radha Ram and Harike. There is a forest bungalow occupied by 
the officers in charge of the Chinga Manga plantations. The canal, 
road and district rest-houses are all furnished, but have no crockery, 
cooking utensils or servants. 

A horse dék still plies along the Grand Trunk Road to Feroze- 
pore, and @ mail cart runs daily from Lahore to Meean Meer. 

The statement on the next page shows the post offices inthe dis- —_Post offices. 
trict. They all have Savings Banks and Money Order Offices, except 
the Railway Station post office, which has no Savings Bank but only 
a Money Order Office, and Clarkabad, which has only a post: office. 

A line of bir runs along the whole length of each railway, —-retegraphs. 
with a Telegraph Office at each station. There are*two imperial 
Telegraph Offices in the district, the head office at Lahore and a sub- i 
office at Meean Meer. The head office is a fine building, very central- 
ly situated at the junction of the roads opposite the Accountant- 

General’s Office,and was erected in 1882. It affords accommodation for 
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Lahore tahstt. Knstr. 
Lahore General Post Office. Khem Karn. 
Léhorl Mandi (Lahore City.) ,' Ganda Singhwala. 
Moti B&zdr (nw os Lulidal, 
pateny Belleay Chae Chiinidn tehsil. 
Sadr Bézdr, Mcean Meer. Chinién, 
Raiwind. Kanganpur. ' 
SMundwén. Khodién, 
Shahdara, Ohinga Ménga, . 
Kana Kacha.. Bh& Phern, 
Ching. Sarai Mughal. 
Badhann. Olarkabéd, 
Kashr tahsil. Sharakpur tahsit. 
Khélra, Sharakpur, 
Patti Muridke. 
Valtoha, . Méngtéuwéls. 


the Signal Office and two barracks for twelve signallers each. The 
staff of the Head Office consists-of—~ 
1 Sub-Assistant Superintendent in charge. 
4 Telegraph Masters, 
26 Signallers, 
2 Clerks, 
4 Native Signaliers. ; 

The Meean Meer Sub-Office is in charge of the Brigade Major, 
and is worked by two military signallers, 

Lahore is the head-quarters of the Lahore Telegraph sub- 
division, which extends from Mooltan to Rawalpindi, wit branches 
from Waztrébad to Suchotgarh (in Jammu territory) ; and Lalimtss 
to Bhera and the Salt Mines at Kheora, There isa Telephone 
Exchange at the Government Telegraph Office, with which tho 
ollowing P lic offices and residences of Government officials are 
connected :—~ 


Acconntant-General’s Office. P; W. Department Secretariat Office. 


Military Secretary’s ” Civil Secretariat Presa. 
Sanitary Commissioner's Bank of Bengal, 
District Police " Lieutenant-Governor's residence. 


Civil Secretariat " Secretary to Government's resilence. 
District Seperintendent of Police's residence. said 
The residence of the District Superintendent. of Police, District 
Police Office, Central Jail, Andrkulli Police Station, and the Police 
Lines in the city, are also connected by telephone, and there 1s & 
Police Telephone Exchange at the Charing Cross Police Post. The 
Police Exchange and District Polico Office are also in direct com- 
munication with the Government Exchange. : 
There isa Telephone Exchange also at the Railway Station, 
with which the ipl Sr peri ve offices of the head-quarters of 


the Sindh, Punjab and Delhi Railway Company are connected— 
Auditor's Office, Consulting Engineer's Ollce. 
Central Audit Office. Stationary ” 
Audit - Chief Engincer’s ” 
Agent's me Store-keeper’s 
Traffic Manager's ,, Co-operative Stores, 


Locomotive Superintendent's Office. : 
__. The Civil and Afilitary Gazette Press is also in communication 
with the Government Exchange. The technical management of the 


Railway Telegraph offices is under the Government Telegraph 
Department. 
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CHAPTER V. 


ADMINISTRATION AND FINANCE. 


SECTION A.—-GENERAL AND MIGITARY. 

The Lahore district is under the control of the Commissioner of Obapter V, A. 
Lahore, who is assisted by an Additional Commissioner. The ordinary General and Mili 
head-quarters staff of the district consists of a Deputy Commissioner, tary Adminis- : 
a Judicial Assistant, a, Judge of the Small Cause Court, two Assistant tration. 
and two Extra Assistant Commissioners. An Extra Assistant Com- Executive and 
YT 1_:smissioner is posted at Kasir in Judicial. 
charge of the Kasir sub-divi- 
sion, <A Board of Honorary 
Magistrates, consisting of nine 
members, sits in ore city. 

It has jurisdiction within the 
alta on Municipal limits, and disposes 
FOSPME "ses pire of petty cases, offences against 
the Municipal Bye-laws and the 
like. The village revenue staff 
* One Qdniingo and ono Wdsb. is shown in the margin. There 
are four tahstldérs and four mumsiffs in the district, one of each at 
each tals. The statistics of civil and revenue litigation for the last 
five years are given in Table No. X . 

The executive staff of the district ie Sep by a Criminal and Police, 
Cantonment Magistrate at Meean Meer, and assi by a Bench of 
Honorary Magistrates who sit in the city. Except those in the city, 
there are no Honorary Magistrates in the district, 

The police force is,controlled by a District Superintendent and 
one or more assistants. - The District Superintendent and one of the 

Assistants receive an 
Diernrurror, extra allowance of Rs. 
100 and Rs. 50 respec- 


Class of Police. Total : . : 
™ atrongth: | standing [F*otection| tively for the special 


guards. | aerecien.} Charge of the city of 
Lahore. The strength 
District (Imperial) of the force, as given in 
cla gaan aa Table No. I of the Police 
Canal a = Bs Report for 1881-82, is 
bidet a os we shown in the margin. 
cre wf || «In addition to this force, 
Rotel a, 1,077 village watch- 

men are entertained as 


Patwarie 
a 


Qéntngor | Pare 
and Naibs, Assistante. 


follows :-—~ 
ert tahsil ... vee one on eos 329 


Sharakpur , oe ss ae : ae one 229 
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Chapter V,-A. They receive a salary of Rs. 3 per mensem ;some are paid 
Hebel cal wii from the village dharat, a sort of octroi, and others from a chaukiddyi ° 
tary ‘Adminis tax levied on the village at rates varying from 4 to 6 annng a house 

tration. per annum. They are paid by the headmen, who take their 
Criminal and Police, 2¢knowledgments and submit them to the talsfldér of their par- 
ana. 
. The thdnas or principal jurisdictions, and the chawkfs, or police 
outposts, are distributed as follows:— 


Tabsft Lahore. | Tahefl Kast. + | Tabefl Chivids. | zo Sharskput 


Police Statione, Palies Stations. Police Stations, | Police Statoins. 
Lahore, Kasir. Chiiaién. Sherakpur. 
Anérkulli, Patti. Bhéi Phoru. Méogtdnwila§ 
Mundwan. Valtoha. Sardi Mugbal. Muridke, 
Shéhdard® Luhént. Kanganpur. 

Ching. Ehudiéo. 
Kadna Kéche. 

Kbdlrah. 

Rofwind. 

‘Meean Afeer Cantonment. 

Boad Posts. Road Posts, Road Posts. Road Posts. 
Hanjerwél. Bhalla, Chhoga Ménga. | Ferose. 
Nanhéns, Eatr. Wén Bédha Hém, | Nao Chéh, 
Anarkulli Ganda Singhwéla. {| Halla Khori. 

Amar Sidhu Robiwal. 

Kané Kécha. Athilpdée. 

Azali. Khem Earn 7. P, 
‘Afeean Meer canal, Harfke. 


There is a cattle-pound at ench thdna and also at ore 
Pakka and Changa Manga, the former under the mana, ement 0! 
the Canal Department, and the latter under that of the Forest 
Department. ‘The district lies within the Lahora Police Circle 
ser the control of the Deputy Inspector-General of Police at 

hore. : 
Table No. XL gives statistics of criminal trials, and Table 
No. XLI of police inquiries, for the last five years. are 

The Sansis are the only tribe proclaimed under the Orimina 
Tribes Act, and the number on the register in the beginning of 1882 
of and above the age of twelve years was 1,023 males and 856 females— 
total 1,879—resident in 226 villages scattered throughout the 
district, Inquiries were made during the winter of 1881 with rega 
to the manner of life of these Sansis, and the general testimony 
tended to show that although none of them had any settled occupa- 
tion, a considerable number were in casy circumstances, pear 
sheep, donkeys and cattle, and with incomes supplemented by gifts 


* Under the ipetetiettont of Shorakpur aud a few villages in Lahort. 
Do, lo, r 


and Kasur. 
Do. do, Chainién and Kasér. 
§ Do. do. of Sharakpur and a few villnges in Chivifn. 
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made to a al a ig and a et domestic Gomeons in the Chanter V, A. 
villages to which they have attache emsclves. It also appeare —— 
that the Sansfs of the Lahore, Kastir and Chunian tahsfls cen less erreeng rete 7 
criminal than the general population among which they resided ; tration. 
but the testimony as to the conduct of those resident in the Sharak- Criminal and Police. 
pur tohsfl north of the Ravi was not so favourable, and it was ascer- 
tained that they intermarried with the more criminal Sansis of the 
Gujranwala and Sialkot districts. At the present time the Deputy 
Commissioner has only retained on the register the names of 255 
males residing in villages in the Sharakpur tahsil. 
There are three gaols at Lahore, the District Gaol, Female Gaols, 
Penitentiary, and the Centra) Gaol, under the management of the 
same Superintendent, but each possessing a separate subordinate 
establishment of its own. Tables Nos. SLi, XLITA, and XLITB 
show the convicts in gaol for the last five years. 
+ The Lahore District Gaolis built for 694 prisoners, and in 
1882 had an average daily population of 556. It receives the 
male prisoners of the Lahore district only. The usual gaol indus- 
tries are carried on in it, and a considerable number of prisoners 
are employed on extra-mural works, such as brick-making, &c. 
The cost ofits maintenance is Rs. 26,059 per annum, or Rs. 47-4-0 
fer prisoner. Its income from manufactories averages Rs, 3,084 per 
annum. 
The Lahore Female Penitentiary is built for 296 prisoners. It 
reccives female long-term and life-prisoners transferred from all parts 
of the Punjab, and all the female prisoners from the Lahore district. 
In 1882 it had an average daily population of 198. The industries 
carried on are very insignificant—knitting, sewing, carding wool, &. 
The cost of its maintenance is Rs. 12,951, or Rs. 67-2-0 per prisoner 
per annum. 
The Lahore Central Gaol covers 33 acres of ground, and is 
built on the radiating principle. It consists of two octagons, each 
containing cight compartments radiating from a central watch tower, 
from which ao full view of the whole prison can be obtained. At 
the divergence of the two octagons is placed the hospital, three 
barracks en echelon, in an enclosure of its own. The octagons and 
hospital enclosure aro surrounded by iron railings, so that free cir- 
culation of air all over the prison is not interfered with. In addi- 
tion tothese, but outside the great wall, isan enclosure containing 
100 solitary cells. The various store-rooms for food, clothing, 
raw material, &., &c., are placed outside the railings of the octagons, 
The whole area of the prison is planted with grass and trees, and is 
enclosed within o mud wall 18 fect in height, and approached 
through two gates and a long narrow passage. Each octagon forms 
a separate and complete prison, having its own workshop, so that 
dangerous characters need not be taken out to work. The buildings 
are constructed entircly of sun-dried bricks set in mud, with tiled 
roofs. There is also asmall prison for Europeans, consisting of ono 
large ward and three smaller ones, with rooms for dressing and bathing 
attached. The gaol is built for 1,767 prisoners, but the average 
daily population in 1882 was 2,004. The execss number slept in ‘ 
the workshops, which can accommodate G00 prisoners, There is 
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Chapter V,A. tent accommodation for 1,600 persons, which is maintained to serre 
= in the event of the prisoners having to be moved into camp on the 
General end SGR- outbreak of an epidemic. The Central Gaol reccives long-term 
tration. male prisoners only, transferred from almost all parts of the Punjab, 
Gaals, * The prisoners are encouraged to ood conduct and industry by a 
system of marks under which they obtain rewards—such as inter. 
views with their friends, promotion to officesin the prison, gratuities 
and small remissions of their sentences. There is also o ticket-of- ° 
leave system by which the prisoner has to earn a certain number 
of marks before he is eligible to be brought under the ticket-of- 
leave rules, and has to pass through two preparatory stages before 
he can get his ticket-of-leave. ; 
There is a school in the gaol.under the supervision of the 
Educational Department, to which teachers selected by that depart- 
ment sre appointed, and which all prisoners under 24 years of age 
are required to attend. During the year 1882, 61 prisoners who 
could neither read nor write on admission learned todo botha 
little, and twelve to read and write well. ; 
‘Labour is divided into three classes—hard, medium: and light. 
Every prisoner must, according to the length of his sentence, pass 
a certain time in each description of labour, and his removal from 
one stage to another depends upon his conduct. Prison labour 
consists of weaving blankets and cloths of various kinds, pottery, 
paper-making, the making of mats and floor cloths (darr/s), oth of 
cotton and grass, weaving ets similar to Persian ones, tent- 
making, and typographic and lithographic printing. .A large num- 
ber of carpets are exported to England, France and America. The 
typographic press is a very large concern, having & Manager, 
eputy Manager, Accountant and about fifty subordinate officials 
and compositors, &c., and employs, besides, about 200 prisoners daily. 
Its average annual income for the last five years was Rs. 6,058. The 
average net profit of the whole manufactory for the last five years 
was Rs. 15,323 
The cost of maintaining the Central Gaol is Rs. 1,20,368 per 
annum, or Rs. 60 per prisoner. The whole institution is under the 
charge of a special officer designated the Superintendent, who re- 
sides in quarters provided for him outside the prison. There 18 t 
European Deputy Superintendent, and for the native prison, 0 
native jailor and staff of warders. For the European gaol there 
are two Europeah warders and various other officials, who are pro 
vided with quarters. A police guard, consisting in all of 77 men 
hese (see datail in the mar- 
Inspector, fergeasnte. covstabtes. caurtable. gin} armed with mutz- 
zle-loading carbines 35 
Jocated at the princi- 
pal entrance to sup- 
z ress emeutes, The 
Weapons of the sentries are loaded with buck-shot. 

When the British Government was established in the Punjab, 
one of the first things done was to extend to this province the 
agency for the suppression of thnggi and dacoity, which had roved 
so effective in other provinces, and the head-quarters of which were 


The thaggi school 
of industry. 
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at Jubbulpore. The system pursued in the Punjab was the samo er V, A. 
as that in force at J nbBalporss Men who had Tec Convicted of ete 
thagai and sentenced to transportation or to death for numerous mur- sa chy et 
ders had their sentences held in suspense on condition that they "i cation. 
assisted in the detection of other gangs of thugs. These men, The Thaggi School 
some sixty in number, were located, together with their wives and of Industry. 
families, in an old native building called Lehna Singh’s Chauni, and 

were to all appearance gentle characters, fond of pigeons, rabbits, 

and other pets, and by no means so terrible as the police reports 

showed them to be, They were placed under restraint merely 

sufficient to prevent their escape, and were employed in the manu- 

facture of tents. Their dietary was not fixed on penal principles, 

ench man receiving a monthly allowance for the purchase of food. 

If they worked over hours, they received extra pay, and their 

families were paid for any work done by them. When the authori- 

ties desired to use any one for detective purposes, he was despatched 

abroad under proper escort. 

In 1863, after the introduction of the new system of police, 
the maintenance of a special detective agency for the suppression 
of thaggi wos abandoned as no longer necessary, and the thugs 
then in custody were made over to the prison department, as they 
could not safely be fet foose upon society. The jail department 
had to provide quarters for these men, and a building on the plan 
of a native sardi was erected at a cost of Rs. 8,000, in which the 
thugs and their families were located. A large workshop for tent- 
making was provided, but no change was made in the system of 
management or employment, and the whole institution was placed 
under the supervision of the oeatenden of the Lehore Central 
Prison. The ¢htgs are gradually dying off, and their places not 
having been supplied by fresh admissions, thero remain now in this 
institution only five old men and eight widows, who in all human 
probability will Inst but ao short time longer, and then this memorial 
of one of the most marvellous and detestable of criminal organizations 
will cease to existin the Punjab. The thugs are employed in the tent 
manufactory, and are paid monthly for their maintenance from Rs. 2 - 
to Rs, 5-8 each. Their maintenance, together with that of the widows, 
amounted to about Rs. 700 in 1883. 

The gross revenue collections of the district for the Iagt fourteen Revenue, Taxation 
years, so far as they nre made by the Financial Commissioner, are shown 94 Registration. 
in Table No. XXVIUI, while Tables Nos. XXTX, XXXy, 
and XXXIII give further details for Land Revenue, Excise, Licenso 
tax, and Stamps respectively. Table No. XXXTITA shows the 
number and situation of Registration offices. The central distilleries 
for the manufacture of country liquor are situated at Lahore, 

Kastr, Chiniin and Sharakpur. Tho cultivation of tho poppy is 
carried on to some extent in this district, and Rs. 2 per acro is paid 
as excise duty. 

Saltpetre is produced to some extent in this district, Licenses 
for its manufacture are given to any one applying for them, and tho 
licensees make their own terms with tho agriculturists for the 


at 
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Chapter V, A. erection of kilns in suitable places and for fuel. The licenses issue 
General ana wan. © manufacture saltpetre in 1882-83 were as follows :— 


tary Adminis- Kastr ow on oie 7 
tration. ~ cee ae ae ne : 
Revenue, Taxntion Pur ae “ os a 
ond Registration. Total oss 20 


and the produce was 5254 maunds, the’ value of which, at an average 
rate of Rs. 3-12-0 per maund, amounted to Rs. 1,970-10-0. 

Table No. ‘VI gives the income and expenditure from 
district funds which are controlled by a Committee consisting of 68 
members, selected by the Deputy Commissioner from among the 
leading men of the various tahséls (and_confirmed by Government), 
and of the Civil Surgeon, Assistant and Extra Assistant Commissioners, 
the District Superintendent of Police, the Inspector of Schools, and 
the Executive ar oid as e2-oficio members, and the Deputy Com- 
missioner as President. : 

Table No. XLV gives statistics for municipal taxation, while 
the municipalities themselves are noticed in Chapter VI. 


The income from provincial properties for the last five years is 
shown as follows:- - 


Bource of income, [zero | xre20| soe 1891-82 } 1882-83] Total. 


Ferries with bont bridges 
Ferries without do. os 
Staging bungalows ... 
Encamping-grounds on 
Cattle-poznds Py 
Naz@il properties .., 


835 
12,708 


_—_——_——| 


Total 4. 89,991 | 42,684 | 49,085 | 2,93,764 


The ferries, bungalows and encam ping-grounds have already 
been noticed at pages 104—107, and the cattle-pounds at pago 110. 
Naziit properties, The principal naztil properties consist of ancient buildings and 
cultivated and waste lands in and about Lahore and Kasir, The 
following is a list of naz#i buildings of historical interest in the 
district. Figures for other Government estates are given in Tablo 
No. XVII, and they and their proceeds are noticed in the succecding 
section of this Chapter, in which the land revenue administration 0 


the district is treated of — : 
1 The tomb of Inhéngir at Shihdara, | 8 The domed tomb of Sardar Fateh 
2 " of Asaf Jah at, Singh, at Achintgarh. 
3 ” of NirJahinat ,, 9 Tho domed tomb of Hazrat Ishin, 
4 A domed building known as Nitch at Begampura. 
Ghar at Nurpir, Ict to the Sindh, | 10 Domed building known os Sarm- 
Punjab & Dethi Railway Company wala, at Begampura. 


nt an annual rental of Rs, 48, 11 Domed tomb of DAf Angan. 
& Thedomed tomb of Bahidar Khin | 12 


” of Dangltwéin, 
near Achintgarh. 13 


‘ ‘ of Hakay Khan, at 

& Thedomed tomb of Altat 4chintgarh. Béghbénpur. 

7 The domed tomb of Chisti on the {14 Domed building known na “ Slagu- 
Shélomér road. sinerdia" on the Mooltan rosd 


in Anérkalli. 
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ss In eedivon te ae above there are cular sine which are of Ohapter V, A. 
little interest, and wholly or partially in ruins. All the above, with Tan 
the exception of the buildings rented by the Railway Company, are rare aa 
unoccupied, and are maintained by the Government at an estimated tration. ~ 
cost of Rs. 2,210 per annum. The following is a list of the nasé] Nanit properties, 
buildings in the city of Lahore :-— 
1. A Barj over the Roshnii gate. 6. Haveli Suchet Stogh. 
2. TheHarelfof Rim Singh, Kachhi- | 6. Hammdém Wazir Khin. 
wilh, 7. Haveli Nau Nihal Singh. 
8. The Haveli Nakiinwill. 8. The large Haveli of Suchet Singh. 
4. Haveli known ns Tavela Danlat| 9. Thesmall do, do, 
Ral Modi. i 10. Tavela Suchet Singh. 
In addition to these there are eleven shops and one bury. Of 
the above No. 5 is occupied by a Governmeut employé (Munshi Faiz 
Bakhsh ), and Nos, 7 to 10 are used by Government as follows :— 
No. 6 ns an octroi post and school, Nos. 8 and 9 the Lahore tahsfl, 
“7 asa gitls’ school. No. 10 Mansi ffs Court, 
The remainder aro rented, and yicld o yearly rovenue of 
Rs, 263-12. The nazi! buildings in Kastir aro— 
1, Diwdn Khana. 
2, The domed bnilding used as the court house of the Extra Assistant Com- 
missioner in charge of the Kastir Sub-division and as a rest-honse. 
There are sxiteen other buildings either wholly or partially in 
ruins, and of no particular interest. Of these four are unoccupied, 
and are maintained by Government at an estimated cost of Rs. 100 
perannum. The remaining buildings yield a yearly rental of Rs. 18 
only. The following is a list of the nacil buildings outside tho 
city of Lahore :— 
1. rg ald Mabdrdja Sher Singh 6. Dér§dari on the bank of the Révi 


in Shah Biléwat. near Targarh, used na rond bungalow, 
2. Sardi at Shihdara, % Barracks in Anfrkulli, 
3. Chaubarii in Nawikat. 8 Chauburji in Andrkulll. 
4, Gateway to the Guldbi Bégh near |* 9, £drddariknownns Amb DhorewiAli. 
Begampurah, 10, Haveli near Méri Garmukh Singh, 


& Gatewny in Achintgarh. 


In addition to the above there are cleven others of no particular 
interest, wholly or partially in ruins. Nine of them aro unoccupied, 
and are maintained by Government at an estimated cost of Rs. 150 

er annum. Of the remainder, No. 6 is used as a road bungalow, 
Ko. 7 for the Central Book Depdt, Model School, and offices of tho 
Director of Public Instruction and Inspector-Gencral of Jails. No. 8, 
formerly uscd for the Station Library, is now in chargo of the 
School of Art; they are maintained by the Public Works Dopart- 
ment. The others yield a rental of Rs, 24-12 per annum, 

There are 6,156 acres 2 roods 26 poles of nazét land, of which 
784 acres 3 roods 20 poles are cultivated, and 4,371 acres 2 roods 
36 poles waste, chiefly situated iu Andrkulli and Lahore. Tho land 
in Anfrkulli is given out on rent at annual rates varying from Rs, 24 
to 48 per nere. On some plots there are orchards and'gardens, which 
are leased for a term of five years. The cultivated land is partly lensed 
for a term of five years, and partly for the term of Settlement. All 
the tenants are at will, and can bo ejected within the period of their 
leases. Theo total income derived from tho nasil lands and gardens 
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amounts to Rs. 4,844, of which Rs. 1,106 is derived from the rent 


General and Mili- (Te eh zamtni) of land in Anarkulli. 


tary Ad minis- 
Sati on. 
Nazil properties, 


Btatistics of Jand 
Terenue. 
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The nazél land situated in Kasfir hhds is 684 acres in area, 
and is all waste. There is a large pile of nazi ruins in Chdnién 
itself, and a nazél garden at Mokal in the Chunifn tehsil, which 
yields a revenue of Rs. 18 per annum. At Mirénpur, in the Sharak- 
pur tahsfl, there is a small piece of naztl land 1 kandl 8 marlahs 
in area, with an old pakka well, valued at Rs. 16. It yields no 
revenue. The rent of naztél properties in Lahore and its vicinity 
is credited to Government under incorporated local funds, and that 
of properties at Kastr and Chimidn is enjoyed by the Municipal 
Committees of those towns ; but they have nothing to do with the 
sale proceeds, which go to Government, and are invested in Govern- 


me securities like the sale proceeds of nazzl properties elsc- 
where, 


Previous to the year 1871 the income of the nazél properties 
in Lahore was enjoyed by the Municipality. The loss of this mcomo 
on its transfer to Government was keenly felt by the Municipality, 
and it protested against the measure, with the result that Covern- 
ment made it a grant of Rs. 5,240 per annum in compensation. 
Under the Local Salt Government scheme ‘this source of income 18 
again to be transferred to Local Boards. The land mentioned above 
does not include the Shélamér Gardens, which are under tho 
management of the District Committee. The estimated receipts and 


= enditure of the gardens for the financial yoar 1883-84 were os 
‘ollows :— 


Rrosrers, Rs. 
BSale’proceeds of frait tase se he” 1,250 
8, 
Endowment—Land revenue of Baghwéupura oe «=: 818 
LLess—Hereditary gardens, 3 share“ ., wee 
Miscellaneous expenditure ase ns a 300 
Rewards to lambarddrs and madfi-holders ... ove 808 1,581 
_— 1 


Total Rs, ... 2,831 


: EXPENDITURE, 

Establishment ai tes ave vo» «1,428 
Miece}laneons expenditure, water-rent, &c. ... ss a 256 
Public Works Department charges for ounual and oceasionnl repairs 1,147 


Total Rs, .. 2,831 
— 


Boe Se Table Na 
Bearos of Heremus. eso.a1. | 2681-82. XXIX gives fi- 
Gurpins warrant (éalabdnah: a ee gures for eet 
aET a ia 
ddlstes orproprictary daca cipal items 
ies 


“ see 1 
as Aint tes S “| m0 | 358 | the totals of lend 
Rent of Haley aed cot teldings” s | ate | revenue  collce- 
tions since 1868- 
: 69. The remam~- 
ing items for 1880-81 and 1881-82 are shown in the margin. 


au ow 
Other stems of miscellaneons land yevenuo ... 480 30a 
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Table No. XXXI gives details of balances, remissions and agricul- Chapter V, A. 
tural advances for the last fourteen years; Table No. XXX shows G a} 
the amoint of assigned land revenue ; while Table No. XIV gives the “qneral, and Mili- 
areas upon which the present land revenue of the district is tration. 
assessed. Further details as to the basis, incidence and working Statistica of land 
of the current Settlement will be found below in Section B of this revenue, 
Chapter. The incidents of the fixed demand per acre as it stood in 
1878-79 was Rs, 0-10-2 on cultivated, Rs. 0-6-0 on culturable, and 
Rs. 0-5-1 on total area. The statistics given in the following tables 
throw some light upon the vorking of the Settlement: Table No. 
XXXI.—Balances, remissions and takdvi advances, Table No. 
XXXII—Sales and mortgages of land. Tables Nos. XXXII and 
XXXTIIA.—Registration. 

Table No. XX XVII gives for the Government and aided, = Education. ° 

High, Middle, and Primary schools of the district. The Government 
high school is at Lahore, and is under the management of the Inspec- 
tor of Schools, Lahore Circle. It is noticed separately below. There ara 
middle schools at Kastir, Khem Karn, Str Singh, Chuinian, Sharakpur, 
Badhané and Baghbénpur. The first of these is a Government Anglo- 
Vernacular Grant-in-aid School, supported partly from provincial 
funds and partly from district and municipal funds. The monthly 
tuition fees are also expended on ifs maintenance, Originally a 
Vernacular School, it was converted into an Anglo-Vernacular one, 
and placed under the control of the Anjuman-i-Kasir by Mr. Bran- 
dreth, the then Commissioner of Lahore, and for a time was called 
“the Brandreth School.” It eventually became a Government 
institution under the management of the Deputy Commissioner of 
Lahore. The remaining six are ead Vernacular schools, and that 
at Baghbinpur has been known for several years past as the best mid- 
dle hal in the district. The school at Sur Singh was only raised 
to its present status in July 1883. 

At Lahore is the Mayo School of Industrial Art presided over 
by Mr. J. L. Kipling, founded in memory of thelate Lord Mayo 
with the object of reviving crafts now half forgotten, and of benefit- 
ting the art of the Province generally. It is located in a permanent 
bul ding near the Central Museum, and is described at length in the 
Provincial volume of the Gazetteer series. A similar institution 
founded by Captain Nisbet, when Deputy Commissioner of Lahore, 
exists at Kastr in connection with the Anjuman-i-Kasfr, and is sepa- 
rately noticed below. 

The Vernacular Primary schools are at Dholanwal, Shéhdara, 

Karaul, Burj Atari, Khudpur, ag Nidz Beg, Shahpur, Ichra, 
Kana, Fatehgarh, Lakhodahr, Aw4n Dhayawdla, Bhasin, Hudiéra and 
Manihfls in the Lahore éahsél ; at Patti, Pahtiwind, Ghariéla, Sahjra, 
Sdnda, Raja Jang, Luliéni, and Wan in the Kastrtahefl; at Khudidn, 
Kanganpur, Bahrw4l, Bughiana Kalan, Bhé{ Pheru and Kila Dharm 
Singh in the Chiinian taiséi ; and at Kuthidla, Tapidla, Mallidn Kalén, 
Kot Pindi Das, Rihén and Natha in the Sharakpur zehsil. Of these, 
the school at Dholanwél isthe best, and that at Patti the largest. 
The schools at Nétha, Kuthidla and Wan have only recently been 
established. . , 
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Chapter V, A There dre six girls’ schools in the disttict under the management 
General an a Mii of the Deputy Commissioner, viz., one at the Bhati fate of the Lahore’ 


. city, four at Kasdr,‘and one at Patti, These are al) Primary Persion 
ant _ schools, with the exception of one at Kasir, which is a Nagri school. 
Education, There are no middle schools for girls, The school at Lahord isin 
charge of a mistress, but instruction in the other five is given by old 

‘men, who are selected by the people. Seat 

Besides the above there is at Lahore the Punjéb Univeisity and 
its affiliated institutions—the Government College, Oriental College, 
Training College and Law School, Normal School for boys and teach- 
ers, the Indian Female Normal School and St. John’s Divinity School 
‘(under the auspices of the Church sage egg Se Society) the schools of 
the American Presbyterian Mission, the Lahore Zandna Mission 
échools, and the Meean Meer Cantonments Anglo- Vernacular Grant-in- 
aid Middle Schiool, which are all independent of the control of tho 
Deputy Commissioner. The University, Government and Oriental 
and Training Colleges, Law School and School of Art are described 
fully in the Provincial volume of the Gazstteer series ; the Mission 
schools, the Divinity College, and the Female Normal School have 
already been noticed in Chapter III (pages 61—64) ; and the Govern- 
ment Normal School is separately described below. The district 
lies within the Lahore Circle, which forms the charge of the Inspector 
of Schools at Lahore, 

Table No. XII gives statistics of education collected at tho 
Census of 1881, and the general state of education has already been 
described in Chapter IJ, Section E. ‘In addition to the Governnient 
‘and aided schools mentioned above, there are in the city of Lahore— 
the private schools of master Ishri Parshad ; of the Sat Sabha ; Guru 
Singh Sabhé ; Siksh& Sabha and the Ary4 Samaj School. Ishri Par- 
shada Kashmfri Pandit, and one of the translators of the Cheif Court, 
maintains his school at his own expense. Only a few of the pupils 
Bey small fees, the greater number bting instructed free of charge. 

he average daily attendance at the above schools is~ ‘. 


Ishri Parshfid’s School from 60 to 120 boys, 
Sat Sabhé School, 39 boys. ‘ 
Siksh& Sabhh Normal School, 70 girla, ., 
1» 9 Primary schools, 176'girla, 
Aryé Samaj Girls’ School, 20 to 25 girls, 
»  w» Adult School, 6 to 8 youths. 
‘The Guru Singh Sabha School is temporarily closed. Among 
the indigenous schools the following are worthy of notice :-— 
The Baré Min ké Dars, near the Shilamir gardens, where 200 Darresh 
pupils are taught the Kurdn, . 
The Arabic School nt Sharakpur, which has about 70 Muhammadan 
oys under instruction. 
The Islamia School, beld in the ‘Bédsh&hi mosque, with an nvemge 
daily attendance of 85 boys, nnd the Imami& School supported by 
Nawib Nawé&zash Ali Khfin, whieh has an attendance of 16 boys. 
rorrerment |, _ The Lahore Normal School dates from the first establishment 
* of the Education Department in the Punjab in 1856. Its first 
object was to train teachers for Vernacular schools of all grades. 
The system was deyised with the view of adding to the goneral 
knowledge of ‘the indigenous teacher, who, whilst tolerably ‘well 
acquainted with Persian, and possessed of some local influence in his 
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village, which it would have been unwise to sacrifice, was absolutely Chapter V, A. 


ignorant. of geographical and other subjects, and has never scen aa 
practised before him any better method of insfruction than the General and B- 
traditional and Jaborious system of repeating by rote. In 1866 the tration. 
Director of Public Instruction established an honour class in connec- Government Normal 
tion with the instruction, with a view to create a supply of Vernacu- School. 


lar teachers of a higher stamp. The scheme was modified in 1868, 
and again in 1872. Since the establishment of the Centra) Train- 
ing College in 1881, the business of the Normal School hos been 
confined to the training of teachers for the Vernacular Primary 
schools. The test for admission into a Normal School is the Middle 
School Examination. The nominations are made by the Deputy 
Commissioner. The course of instruction extends over onc year, at 
the end of which the students are examined for the Primary School 
certificates. The subjects of examination are the same as for the 
Middle School Examination in Vernacular, with the addition of tho 
method of teaching and school management. The certificates 
awarded are of two grades, determined by the results of the examina- 
tion. The school was formerly held in the HazGri Bagh, but in 
18S0 was removed in a building known as the Tosha Khana, to make 
way for the Central Training College. The school staff consists of a 
head master and three assistant Oricntal teachers under the super- 
intendence and control of the 


Eo ls ez | ¢ Principal of the Central 
efe}Ecal) BS | Training College. A prac- 
Yen J eeR ote] £6 | <8 | tising school has recently 
e2e}e88| es | 2S | been organised in order to 
% vi “a= | a five the teachers some prac- 


tical training. The students 
continue to residein Iaztri 
Bagh in chambers, which 
have been occupied by them 
for many years. The state- 
mentin tho margin shows 
-the numbers and expenditure for five years, The cost is principally 
defrayed from the district. fund. 

The Lahore District School was established on the 15th of April panore istrict 
1560, and located in R4ja Dhyin Singh's Warel?, a very spacious School. 
building, the property of His Highness the Mahdraja of Kashmfr, 
who, ina very liberal spirit, placed it at the disposal of Government. 
After 21 years these premises were vacated at His Tighness’s 
request; and, ns a temporary mensure, the school was removed to 
other buildings in the vicinity. A new school-house has been 
sanctioned by Government, and there is every hope that the school 
will soon enjoy the advantages of suitabic accommodation. The 
rehoo] is divided into -primary, middle ond high departments; nnd 
instruction is given up to the standard of the Entrance Examination. 
It is inannged by the head master, who acts under tho orders of tho 
‘Jnspeetor of the Lahore Circle. Attached to tho institution are four 


*No_ examination was held in 1880-5} on nrconnt of tho establishment of 
Centrai Trnining College, 
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Chapter V,4, Branch Schools, which teach up to the Lower Primary Standard 
General and Mili. They were established in 1871, and are maintained on the grant-in- 
tary Admi i 


dminis- 
tration. 
Lahore District 
School, 


The Kasur School 
of Industry, 


aid system. There is also a boarding-house for students from ont- 
stations, who are required to pay a monthly fee of one rupee cach. ° 
Servants are provided; and the place is furnished with beds, boxes, 
mats and other necessaries. The teaching staff consists of a head 
master on Rs. 400 per mensem, twelve assistant English masters on 
salaries ranging from Rs. 200 to Rs. 15 per mensem, one dravin, 
master on Rs, 150 per mensem, two Arabic teachers on Rs, 60 an 
45 per mensem, two Sanskrit teachers on Rs, 40 and 25 per mensem, 
22 Persian and Vernacular teachers on salaries ranging from 
Rs. 80 to Rs. 8 per mensem, and one mathematical master for the 
middle department on Rs. 40 per mensem. The schemo of studies 
comprises—English, Sanskrit, Arabic, Persian, Urdu, Mathomatics, 
Natural Science, History and Geography. The following figures show 
the working of the school for the last five years:— 


RESULTS. 


gaz | ast i2q 123 
“ee | “Ze | = ga its 
EVE i fe. (ie. 
: we aha [3 oe 
i gis | 234 | 86 2 
fad | fis | 22 | BA 


~~ 
[7 
wAADS 


1881-82 
1883-83 


_ The Kastr School of Industry was established in 1874 by the 
Anjuman-i-Kasir (2 body whose chief object is to encourage the 
spread of knowledge, theoretical and practical, among the people), and 
named after Captain R. P. Nisbet, who was at the timo Deputy 
Commissioner of Lahore, and who took great interest in the affairs 
of the Anjuman, The success which attended the Primary School 
previously established by the Anjuman encouraged them to provide 
also an institution in which instruction of a practical nature 10 
the principal branches of native handicraft should be given to 
the youth of the place after they had left school, such as would 
enable them to earn their own livelihood by the exercise of the 
profession to which they had been trained at the institution. 
Another object was to improve the native methods of manufacture 
and the quality of the articles turned out. The Anjuman were 
incited to this by the laudable desire to revive the industrial arts 
for which Kasir was justly famous before the Sikh times. The 


institution is not self-supporting. It is now partially supported by 
Sea SRC a OU ais ICL SSN Patent eta 


* The 8nd class of the Middle School consisted of boys who had passed, the 
Middle School Examination in te7e-79..0 SU P 
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grants from district and municipal funds. The building in which ChapterV, A. 
instruction is given was specially constructed for the purpose in 1876, G — a 
from funds raised privately for the erection of a memorial of His ee and BMili- 


Royal Highness the Prince of Wales’ visit to Lahore. It is situate ration. ai 
in the town of Kastir, and has the appearance of a ¢ahstl or thdna, The Kasur School of 
being a square with a main entrance toa court-yard. There are Industry, 


work-sheds all round the square, and there is a large building opposite 
the main entrance in which the larger carpet-work is done. The 
whole building cost Rs. 3,465 in construction. The institution 
is under the management of the Anjuman-i-Kasir, and is supervised 
by a Sub-Committee, the secretary to which is the paid Superin- 
tendent of the School, who receives Rs. 30 per month. The 
number of master artizans has fluctuated between 5 and1l. The 
following is the’ present teaching staff :— 


R 
a = 

” Lungi-weaver ive wae 15 ie 

" Cobbler ae oe 15 ” 

»* Carpenter wee ooo 20 " 

* Silk-weaver tes oo 12 id 
3 3 Be In addition to 
Exeanpiroez. . L | = these, there are al- 
Z 3 } $2 | 32 ways a few pupil 
£ 2 38 teachers who assist 
4 ie 223 | the master artizans. 
s 3 # E £| The statement in the 
‘s g =| of: | margin shows the 
Be fe 38 sig } mount of expendi- 
3 < & % ture, the average 


daily attendance of 
pupils, and the num- 
ber of pupils who 
have been given cer- 
tificates, as also those 


Pepeey 
Waves 
Seg3e° 

ity 

~) 

ato me! 


who have obtained employment. 

No special examinations are held. When a pupil is considered 
by the Sub-Committee to have acquired a fair practical knowledge 
. of the special branch of study to which he has devoted his time, 
he is given a certificate to that effect. The following classes of 
articles are manufactured in the school :— 

A.—Cloth-rweaving, Bo—Leather-rcork. 


1. Dari (large carpets ), ll. Hukkés ornamented with brass work. 
2, @Qédlin or ghalicha (small carpets). | 12. Saddlery, boots, harness, &c. 
8. dZangls (pagris, both plain and gold O—Carpentry, 

embroidered). 18. Boxes, tables, &c., articles of far- 
4. Jhdrans,(common dusters). niture. 
& Gdarha (coarse cloth). 14, Small articles turned on the lathe, 
6. Niwdr (coarse broad tape used for D—Hetatl work, 

beds}... 15. Brass hukAde, goulets, &c. 
7. Khes, B—Needie-werk. 
8. MMatad (red cloth). 16. Ordinary sewing, making chaukider's 
9. Table sheets. uniforms, 
10. Horse clothes. 17. Embroidery. 


The weaving industry is the special feature of the institution ; 
the work turned out by this branch is greatly admired, and has 
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Chapter V, A. become well known in the market. Lungte (or pagrts) and darts 
General and Min. M2de atthe school are in great request. To encourage pupils’ - 
tary Adminis. Scholarships to the value of between Rs. 2 and 2-8 per month at 

tration. given. In 1881, Rs. 1,790 were so paid to some twenty pupils Two 
‘The Kasur School of pupils who receive scholarships from the institution have beon 
Industry. apprenticed tothe Lahore School of Art. They aro required,in . 
addition to studying there, to furnish from time to time to the Kasir 
school such desi entry, dratwings, carpet patterns, as the school 
may be in nee of There is a lithographic press attached to the 
school, from which issues, under the editorship of the Sub-Committee, 
& paper devoted to matters which interest the institution; but the 
: dncome from this press is not included in the school receipts. The, 
future prospects of the institution are good; for Kasur is already a 
thriving place, and now that the Railway passes through it, it will 
become @ large centre of ‘commerce ; and the carpet and lung 
industry will receive an impetus thereby. 


Biedical, Table No, XXXVI gives separate figures for the last five years 
for each of the dispensaries of the district, which are under the 
general control of the Civil Surgeon, and in the immediate charge of 
an Assistant Surgeon at Kastr, and of Hospital, Assistants at Chiniéa 
and Sharakpur. There are also the Mayo Hospital, the Medical 
College, the Veterinary School andia Lunatic Asylum at Lahore, 
end Lock Hospitals at Anarkulli and Meean Mcer. ‘The first three of 
these institutions are described in the Provincial volume of the’ 
aed series, while bre others are seer? oa Soe aa 

e segregation of the insane and the alleviation of their condi 
see see tion by suiebie trostuient is essentially a modern idea, and it is not 
therefore surprising that Inmatic Asylum was unheard of in the 
Punjab until its suggestion -by Dr. Honigberger, State Ph sician + 
during the seers of Mahfréja Dulip Singh, who thus describes its 
origin in his Thirty-five years in the Isast (pages 150—153) :— ; 

“ Major MacGregor, the Director of the Police at Lahore, on passing tho 
hazdr on horseback, was one day'stopped by a woman, who was believed to be 
insane, On account of this accident the Resident issued an order that the 
‘Darbér should: establish an asylum for such persons. I was consulted upon 
the subject, and it was resolved that such patients should bo received into 
my hospitel. Accordingly, many lunatics were brought there, and they 
were generally followed by a great many curious snectators. I succecded in 
curing, in the course of two months, the first five individuals under my 
superintendence, which fact I communicated to the Raj& Tejd Singh, and he 
ordered me to present ‘them to the assembly at the Residency of ‘Anirkulli, 
which I did, But they manifested no desire to sco them, and looked mpou 
tho matter with indifference. The ‘indifference shown to me, however, in the 
“Residency, did not prevent me from presenting the restored lunatics to the 
Native Darbér at the fortress, and I was ordered to sond them to their 
respective homes,” ; | 

In May 1849 the Board of Administration placed the .auperim- 
itendence of the ‘Lunatic -Asylum under the Presidency Surgeon 
Dr. Hathaway, to whom Dr. ©, M. Smith succeeded in 1852, a 
Dr. Scriven in 1870, ‘Dr. Fairweather was Superintendent in-1881 a0 

‘Dr. Gray in 1882. At-first there-were only twelve inmates, and the 
building wasin the heart of the city,;‘but in 1883 the Lunatic Asylum 
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was moved into the barracks vacated by thé troops when they werd Chapter V, Ac 
transferred to Meedn Meer, the buildings used being those near th® qn oa win 
resent Senate Hall, which are now occupied by the offices of the “007,30 is. 
~Department of Public Works and the Director of Public Instruction. ‘tration. 
In 1861, the inmates of the Delhi Lunatic Asylum were moved to The Lunatic Asylum, 
Lahore, and a few years later the number of lunatics had so increased 
that it was a serious inconvenience to have them in the Civil Station, 
and in 1863 they were transferred to Lehna Singh’s Chduni, where 
the asylum still remains. Lehna Singh’s Chdwni ‘was first used 'to 
‘accommodate the troops ofa Sikh chieftain, afterwards as a military 
arsenal. Under the British Government it was employed for very 
various purposes, first, for flax experiments, then asa Thagi Jail, 
‘subsequently as police barracks for the mounted part of the force; 
‘but in 1868 it was converted into the Central Lunatic Asylum 
for the Punjab, as which it is still employed. It is on the Amritsar 
road, to the north of and out-flanked by the Railway station and 
barracks, and is on a rising and fairly drained site. It is fairly 
well suited for its purpose, and, when first chosen, was at a 
considerable distance from any dwelling house, Now, however, 2 
small suburb extendsin that direction. It consists of five large walled 
courts, each resembling somewhat a native sardi with dwellings ocou- 
pying two sides of most of the courts. Of these courts one is used 
for the general male ward, a second for workshops, hospital and a 
few male lunatics, and a third for the female ward and hospital. The 
fourth is employed for the detention of criminal lunatics, and the 
fifth ‘court is used solely as a garden. There are two smaller courts 
outside used for quarantine wards for new arrivals, male and female; 
.also 2 post morfem room ina detached enclosure, and separate 
buildings for the Resident Assistant Surgeon ond Matron, These 
bujidings are calculated to accommodate 290 inmates, of whom 48 are 
y : : P females and 242’ 
males, for whom 
there are seven 
solitary cells, and 
cells for 55 criminal 
and dangerous luna- 
tics, barracks for 95 
ordinary male juna- 
tics and for 52 convalescents, also room for 33 patients in the hospital 
for male lunatics. The daily average number of patients during each 
of the Jast five years is shown in the margi 
While the expenditure in the same years was as follows :-— 


19373 | 10404 | 215-15 
47°77 | 44°74) 4906 


240 60 | 239 68 


219 98 | 198 41 
65°89 | °G66-44 


Males 
Females 


Total... 


. Rs, A. P. Rs. A. Pz 
1878 =H 27,670 12 8} 1881 “eve 25,181 28 8 
1879 bes 28155 7 1) 1882 eae 24,69: ‘9 -g 
1880 ove 25,817 4 G 


The-daily average number of criminal lunatics during this period 
was males 34°14, females 0°9. 

The establishment consists of a Superintendent who is‘the Civil 
Surgeon of Lahore, a Deputy Superintendent who is the ‘Resident 
Assistant Surgeon) and a native doctor and a compounder for'tht 
entire hospital. On the male side there is a-head warder and 82 other 
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Chapter V, 4, permanent warders, besides three temporary warders, employed wher’ 
G Tana Mill the asylum is full ; while in the female side there ore one matron, oy 
tary Adminis- x head female warder, and three female warders. Cases of great monisea 


‘tration. excitement frequently occur among the criminal lunatics, for which 
Tho Lunatic Asylum. padded rooms and separate cells are provided. 


OF the ascertained causes of insanity amongst nitives, hen 
and ita preparations appear to be by far the most prolific In 187] 
ecial mmquiry was made at‘ Delhi and Lahore, from which it wr 
plain that the indulgence in this noxious narcotic was a fruitful caus 
of insanity, as it is known to be of much of the irritating. stupidity and 
apathy of many classes of natives in their ordinary avocations, There 
are also many cases of epileptic mania and congenital ieee of 
intellect. Melancholia is not uncommon, but it may pa y bs 
characteristic of the Punjab temper in mattors of faith that it mor 
frequently arises from grief than from religion. The asylum is 
conducted on the non-restraint system. Games and musical 
instruments are provided for recreations, and all who are able an 
encouraged to work in the garden, or in weaving, making string, and 
keeping the premises clean. ; 

Lock Hospitals, The District Lock Hospital, which was founded in 1879, and is 
of the first class, is in Andarkulli, and is under the ch of the 
Apothecary in Fort Lahore, who receives an allowance of Rs. 25 pet 
mensem, and Rs, 10 fora ddifrom the Military Department. ‘The 
poe are registered by one of the District’ Magistrates of the 

t class, who hears all complaints and cases regarding non-atten- 
dance for inspection. The number of prostitutes on the register in 
1883 was 112, and the average attendance at inspection 7. Fines 
realized for non-attendance, &c., are placed in deposit, and aro 
employed in the relief of aged and destitute prostitutes. At present 
none are thus maintaine , 

The Meean Meer Lock Hospital is of the second class, and wos 
opened in 1859. Itisin charge of the Divisional Staff Surgeon 
The average daily attendance during 1883 was 18:02, and the total 
expenditure, including the pay of the Medical Officer and establish- 
ment, dieting, rent, a was Rs, 3,349-7-9. Rs. 17 were realized ie 
account of fines, The fines are placed in a relief fund for destitute 
prostitutes. 4 

Ecclesiastical, In December 1867 the enormous size of the Calcutta diocese le 
to the Punjab being constituted a separate see, and the Right in 
T. V. French, D.D., was consecrated its first Bishop, with the st) ¢ 
and title of Bishop of Lahore. His diocese includes the province 0} 
Sindh, which formerly formed a portion of the diocese of Bombay : 
and is subject to the Metropolitan of Calcutta. The following #4 
list of the Churches in Lahore -— h 

St. James’ Church, Anérkulli (Anarkulli’s Tomb), in charge ofthe , 
Chepien of Lahore, who also holds services for the garrison in 
small Chapel in the Lahore Fort. There is an organ and choir. 

_ The Union Church, Anarkulli, belongs to the American Prosby- 
terian Mission, and is near the Punjab University and Governmen 
College. Evangelical ministers of various denominations passing 
through the station occasionally officinte 
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The Roman Catholic Church of the Immaculate Conception in 
Anérkulli. : 

The Railway Church, in chargo of a Chaplain connected with 
the Church Missionary Socicty. 

St. Mary Magdatenc’s Church at Mecan Mecr—architecturally 
ono of the best in the province—under the Ohaplain at Meean Meer. 
There is an organ and choir, and it accommodates about 800 persons. 

The Gordon Memorial Church for Native Christians near tho 
Ice Factory, in charge of the Church Missionary Socicty. 

A. Native Christian Church in connection with St. John’s Divi- 
nity School, in charge of the Principal. 

A Native Christian Church connected with the American Pres- 
byterian Mission on the road to the Railway Station. 

A small church in course of erection close to the Railway 
Station by the American Methodist Episcopal Mission. 

Several years ago the small size and inconvenient situation of 
the old tomb near the Civil Secretariat, used as the Station Church, 
induced the congregation to build a more convenient church, and a 
site was obtained on the high ground to the right of the rond to the 
Railway Station, opposite the new Government Telegraph Office, and 
foundations sunk. Bunt in December 1867 the Punj4b was consti- 
tuted a separate diocese; and as the church was not completed and 
the design was poor, it was resolved to enlarge the building into a 
larger church fitted as a Cathedral, with library, chapter-house, &c. 
The design was furnished by Mr. Oldrid Scott, son and successor to 
the late well known Sir Gilbert Scott, and is being carried out in fine 
red _brick-work and grey stone from tho Taraki quarries boyond 
Jhelum. The work is being vigorously carried on by Messrs. Burn 
& Co. of Calcutta, who have agreed to construct the fabric of the 
Cathedral, without the western towers and without any Grnamenta- 
tion or furniture, for Rs. 2,76,535. The church, dedicated to“ All 
Saints,” is expected to he sufficiently complete for use in 1885. 

The principal military station in the district is the Cantonment 
of Meean Meer, the head-quarters of the Lahore Division, situated 
about three miles to the cast of the civil station, and seven miles fram 
the fort of Lahore. Jt was established in 1851-52 on account of tho 
unhealthiness of the former’Cantonment at Andrkulli. It has two 
Railway stations—Meean Meer east, on the line from Lahore to Delhi, 
and Mecan Meer west, on the line from Lahore to Moottan. Tho 
ordinary garricon of Mecan Meer consists of two Batteries Royal Artil- 
Jery, one Regiment British Infantry, one of Bengal Cavalry, one of 
Native Infantry, and one of Punjab Pioneers. The fort of Lahore is held 
by detachments of Royal Artillery and British and Nativo Infantry 
from Mecan 
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Chapter V, A. available is shown below, but this is liable to fluctuation according « 
General ana mau. *° the requirements of the service :— : ea 
tary Adminis. 
tration. 


ry bul. 


locks 
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Elephants. 
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Meean Meer has from the first been, as a. station for troops, con- 
spicuously unhealthy. , ae 
‘Voluntgers, The Ist and 8rd Punjab Volunteer Rifle Corps have their head-: 
a at Lahore. The Ist Punjab Volunteer Rifles have three 
mpanies, of which A, and B, Companies are mainly composed of 
clerks in Government employ, with a small sprinkling of the merean- 
tile community. ©. Oompany consists of the educational staff and 
upils of the 
Eat arden : High School. The 
Officers, | Yolanteors. | Toraz. strength of the Ist 
ay ‘| Punjab Volunteer 
Rifles, as it stood 
on the Ist January 
1884, is shown in 
the statement m , 


e margin. : 
The 8rd Punjab Volunteer Rifle Corps are all railway omployés, 
and have two aeons athead-quarters. On the lstJanuary 1884, | 
they mustered 5 Officers, 15 Non-Commissioned Officers and 108 
Volunteers ; each corps has a Military Adjutant, and the Honorable the 
Lieutenant-Governor of the Punjab is Honorary Colonel of both 
Battalions. The 3rd Punjab Volunteer Rifles have their own parade 
ground and armouries in the Railway Station premises, and a rille 
range to the right of the road to Shalamar, north of the line. 
Hend-quartera of The following is alist of the heads of departments and other 
other Departments, officers wlio have their head-quarters at Lahore, except where other- 
wise specified:— __ : 
1— General Administration— 
Secretary to Government Punjab, Civil Department. 
” ” ” P. W. De artment. 
Joint-Secretary to Government Punjab and Chief Engineer, 
P. W. Department, Inrigation Branch. 
Secretary to Government Punjab, Military Department. 
IT.—Land Revenue, §0.— 
Financial Commissioner, Punjab. 
Commissioner of Settlements and Agriculture. 
IIL.—Land Revenne and Judicial— hs 
Commissioner.and Superintendent, Lahore Diyision. 
Pa ee Commissioner, Lahore, 
Ta 7’, Lahore. : 


th 
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IV.—Judicial— Chapter V, A. 
Chief Court of the Punjab. spall eel 
Additional Commissioner, Lahore. hia ces 
Cantonment Magistrate , Meean Meer. tration. 
Judicial Assistant Commissioner. Hend-quarters of 
Judge of the Small Cause Court. other Departments, 
Munsif of Lahore. 


V. —Financinl Departmeni— 
Accountant-General, Punjab. 
Deputy Commissioner of Paper Currency. 
Agent, Bank of Bengal. 
Treasury Officer, Lahore, 
Vi.—Registration— 
Inspector-General of Registration ond Superintendent of 
Stamps, Punjab. 
Registrar of the Chief Court. 
» of Joint Steck Companies, &. 
Sub-Repistrar + Pa 
VIT.—dJail Department— 
Inspector-General of Jails, Punjab. 
Suynerintendont of the Central fail. 
VIUL—Police Department— 
Inspector-Gencral of Police, Punjab. 
Deputy Inspector-Gencral of Police, Lahore Circle. 
Assistant Inspector-Gencral of Railway Polico, 
District Superintendent of Police, Lahore. 
* IX.—Past Ofice— 
Post Master General, Punjab. 
Superintendent of Post Offices, Lahore Divigion, 
” . of the Travelling Post Offics, 
A.—Telearaph Department— 
Assistant Superintendent of the Lahore Sup-Division. 
Sub-Assistaut Superintendent in charge of the Govern- 
ment Telegraph Office. 
X1.—Forest Department-~ 
Conservator of Forests, Punjab, 
Deputy Conservator of Forests, Lahoro Divjgion, 
ATL—Ldueation— 
Director of Public Instruction, Punjab. 
Inspector of Schools, Lahore Circle, 
Registrar, Punjib University. 
Principal, Government College. 
» Central Training College. 
» Normal School. 
» _ Oriential College. 
» _ Medical College. 
‘s Mission School. 
n School of Art 
Superintendent, Female Normal School. 
Head Master, District School, 
‘i Lahore High School. 
Principal, St. John’s Divinity School. 
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Chapter V, A. sae accom 
+ an . e Bishop of ‘Lahore. 
Generel eng The Chaplain of Lahore. 
tration. FS of Meean Meer. 

Head-quarters of of the Railway Church. 

other Departments, Roman Catholic Chaplain. 
Bishop of Lahore. 
Minister of the recenteaes Church. 


of the Methodist Hiptacapel Church. 
XI V.—Medical— 
eon General, Punjab. ; 
Sanitary Commissioner, Punjab. 
Civil Surgeon of Lahore. 
Officer in charge of the Mayo Hospital. 
» Of the Meean Meer Dispensary. 
Medical Stores, Meean Meor. 
Superintendent of the Lunatic apes. 
Deputy Surgeon-General, Meean Meer. 
XV—Publie Works Department— 
Examiner of Public Works Accounts. 
Superintending En = ae Lahore and Sirhind Command. 
(Military 
Executive Engineer, Fs altary Works, Meean Meer. 
Executive Engineer, Lahore Provincial Works Division. 
(Roads and Civil Buildings). 
Executive Engineer, U; um Satlej Division of the Taunde- 
tion Canals at Mémok 
ep Engineer, 2nd Division Bari Dob Canal, at Mecan 
eer.* 
Assistant Engineer, Ist Division, Biri Do&b Canal, at 
Kasir.t 
XVI.—Railways— 
pg Engineer to Government for Guaranteed Rail- 


Agent, Sindh, Punjab and Dehli Railway. 
uditor 
Examiner, Guaranteed Railway “Accounts. 
Chief Engineer, Sindh, Punjab and Delhi | Railway. 


» ” 


District Engincer " ” 
Chief Store-keeper ” ” 
Locomotive Superintendent _,, ” 


Traffic Manager 
Executive Engineer, Way and Works Division, Punjid 
Northern State Railway. 
XVIL— Military — 
eae ae Commanding the Lahore Division at Meean 


cen Adjutant-General, Mecan Meer. > ‘ 
as ee ee Te Re Sh a 
* The second Division includes the Lahore and Main Branches, 
{ The first Division includes the Sobrion and Kasir Branches, 
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Deputy Quarter-Master General, Meean Meer. Chanter V, B. 
Deputy Assistant-Adjutant General for Musketry at Meean Land and Land 
Brigede Major, Mecan Meer. Lape 

9 * Head- 

Executive Commissariat Officer, Meean Meer. other’ Dacre 
The Officer Commanding Fort, Lahore. 
ng - ast Punjab Rifle Volunteers. 


” ” 


” » 
XVIIL—AMiscellaneous— 
The Chemical Examiner, Punjab. 
The Metereological Reporter to Government, Punjab. 
Principal, Veterinary School. 
Veterinary Surgeon on special duty for the suppression’ of 
cattle disease, &c. 


SECTION B.—LAND AND LAND REVENUE. 


Few traces remain of the fiscal history of the district prior to Barly fiscal history. 
the ascendancy of Ranjit Singh. Under the Muhammadan Emperors, 
Lahore was the head-quarters of a Sibah of the Muhammadan 
empire, and the district must have formed parts of the three sarkdérs 
or Tistri icts of Dodba Bet, Jalandhar (the Beds, in those days traversed 
part of the district), Dosta Béri, and Do&ba Rechnébdd. Relics of 
thé old division of the country are to be found in the families of two 
ancient kénéngos of the empire who retain the rent-rolls of the 
old parganas to which they were atiached. The names and 
boundaries of the estates, however, are so much changed as to render 
impossible any comparison with the present state of things. Under 
the Sikhs the system of collection of the revenue was by division of 
the produce (batdi), the State or its alienee taking a share amount- 
{ng generally to one-half, Cash payments, except inafew villages 
where the means of irrigation were constant, were practically unknown 
prior to the annexation in 1849. And even where cash payments 
were assessed upon wells, the land, belonging to the same village, 
which was dependent upon the seasons, rerhained subject only to pay- 
ment of revenue in kind, 

Immediately after the annexation in 1849, Summary Settle- Early Settlements, 
ment at cash rates was effected by Captain Tytler. These rates 
were purposely fixed on a low scale, but the fact that such a thing 
as revenue had never before been levied in cash, together with: the 
great fall of prices that followed the introduction of British 
rule, combined to render Captain Tytler’s assessment very heavy 
and burthensome. Great distress was occasioned in parts of the 
district, especially upon the banks of the Sutlej, where, by a change 
in the river's course, many villages were deprived of the means of 
irrigation. To this trouble we must also add the eral distrust 
that avas felt of our rule, and the fact of most of the able-bodied 
members of every family being absent with the army or afraid to 
return to their houses after having resisted the new eonquerors. 
Moreover, it was found necessary to read somewhat severe but 
salutary lessons to:some of the chief families in the district, notably 
to those of the Sultinki Suja, and Mari Gaur Singh, for the part 


I 
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Ohapter V, B. a a Lege in me rebellion a pene oat residences 
. eae and homes being lev with the ground or confiscated to Govern. 
baer Portia ment. The i a Settlement cake never so severe in Lahore a} 
Early Scttlements, in many other parts of the province; nevertheless those parts of the 
, ‘district which came under Captain Tytler's Summary Settlement 
have not to this dey forgotten the straits under which they lay to 
pay up the Government demand. Fortunately a large part of the 
district was in the hands of jdgérddrs who continued , to receive 
their payments in kind, and consequently these villages did ‘not 
suffer from the annexation and changed mode of collection. , 


In 1852 a revision of the assessment was set on foot and com- 
leted in 1855, when Capt. Tytler’s assessment ceased to be collected. 
his revision was effected in the trans-Ravi portion by Mr. Moris 

and in the remainder of the district by Mr. R. Egerton, who report- 

ed the whole. Tho collateral operations of his Settlement were 
concluded in 1858, and sanction was obtained for his assessmtnt in 

1860 for ten years from 1855. In‘the villages which had suffered 
(principally those on the banks of the Sutlej) large reductions 

were given;and the people were encouraged to rotumn to their 

holdings, and in every instance with success; Mr. Egertous 

Settlement resulted in a reduction of 11 per eent, on the Summary: 
Settlement, and the revenue was thenceforth easily collected; the 

only exceptions being in a few estates of the Sharakpur calsil, tho 

settlement of which was offected by Mz, Morris; and a few of tho 
villages on the R&vi which had been suffering deterioration from 
the recession of the river Ravi, owing tothe absorption of its waters 
for the purposes of the Bari Doib Canal. 


Current Bettle- In 1865 Mr, Leslig Saunders was charged with the duty of 
ment, 1809. effecting a revision of Settlement. He concluded his operations iD 
1869, and reported them in 1870. He thus describes the state of 

the district as he found it:— ' - 


“ When I entered the district to effect its revised settlement, J found 
the people in the highest state of prosperity, and the general administration 
of the district in a high state of efficiency, Cultivation ‘had largely in 
crensed owing to the moderate assessment, so wisely fixed for 4 short 
term by Mr. Egerton; the canals were just beginning to pour their 
treasures of water on the adjoining estates ; the population hnd increased § 
alarge proportion of the warrior Sikhs had returned from the various 
battle-fields of Hindistén and China enriched with plunder and grants 
of land, and induced to turn from the use of the sword to the sicklo, 
by the liberal treatment displayed to them by Sir Robert Montgomery, 
in bestowing on all Joyal and deserving soldiers, small plots of land nest 
their own homes, Resources had gencrally doubled, and there was 
contentment on every face; and probably at mo previous time of a 
History had there been in this district prospects of the commencement. 0 
an era of such quiet and general agricultural success and prosperiiy. 
First in point of importance there comes the whole cultivated area, icin 
has increased by 145,509 acres; then comes the number of wells, bens : 
has risen from 11,068 to 12,984; then the population, which now sten 
nt 789,666 agninst 552,776 in last settlement, showing a marked parte 
Plonughs aud cattle have incrensed—the former from 61,946 to 88,050, 
~the latter from 227,480 to 428,475, thus pointing to an enboneed revente. 
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Mr. Saunders thus describes the mannerin which he arrivedat Chapter V, B. 
his assessments :-~ Land and Land 
“The general condition of the villages being known, it is determined, eee 
with reference to those facts ond general rates of rent and assessment in Basis of assess 
neighbouring districts and tracts, whether each particular tract con bear an ment, 
increase, requires a decrease, or is already fairly assessed: this, however, 
is not securately known till the area under ench crop is ascertained by 
measurement, when the average outturn of the part of the country is 
determined; for cash rents scarcely exist, payments are taken in kind, 
and so the assessment must be made onthe produce grown. The prices 
current of the last thirty years is taken, an average struck, and this 
average applied’ to the produce thnt the area actually ascertained under 
each crop is supposed to be capable of raising, This having been ascer- 
tained in money value, one-sixth is taken approximately as the share of 
gross produce Government ought to obtain from the tract in question. 
This of course is only on approximate estimate, and the amount is then 
thrown over all the villages in the circle onan acreage rate; this forms 
the standord jama which each village ought to pay if they were all 
average villages, and the revenue subsequently assessed on the whole 
pi = not to differ very considerably from the rough estimate then 
ramed. 


The following extracts from Mr. Saunders’ report describe the Assessment Circles 


several assessment circles into which he divided the district, and the 4 assessments. 
manner in which he assessed each :-— 


“Déghkandi_ consists of 189 estates, principally situated on the Sharakpnr tafsit ns- 
banks and deriving advantages of irrigation from the river Dégh, "men 
There has been an increase of some 9,811 acres in the assessable area, 
but this circle was somewhat highly assessed before; and though the 
new revenue rates showed an increase of nearly Rs. 8,000 as due from 
this circle, I was not able to obtain more than some Rs. 2,600, which 
gives a rate on each cultivated acre of Re. 1-1-5. 

“Najra Cirele, consisting of 87 estates, with an increase of area 
of 751 acres, was assessed somewhat above revenue rates, and 
slightly in excess of former Settlement, at Rs. 12,386, giving per 
acre a rate of Re. 1-2-2, 

“ Khddir, or the lowland lying near the river Ravi, includes 83 
estates within its area. Cultivated land had only increased by 561 
acres, while its general fertility had fallen off owing to recession of 
the river Ravi. We fixed the new revenue rates 80 08 to give a 
slight relief to villages which had suffered, and the amount should 
have been Rs, 20,656, and the actual assessments kept very close to 
that amount, and finally showed Rs. 20,270, 

“ Bangar, or the high land lying between the valleys of the Ravi 
and the Dégh, includes 184 properties, but only shows an increased 
area of 957 acres as assessable. No very large increase could be 
expected here, and hence the revenue rate was fixed at Rs, 84,622, 
and the village rating actually assessed amounts to Rs, 33,988. 

“ The Bdr Circle consists of 36 villages, showing an increased as- 
sessable arca of 925 acres ; but in addition to this there are large 
areas of land which are purposely kept as grazing lands, and on which 
it was determined to fix a small assessment with the hopes of induc- 
ing the inhabitants to increase their cultivation, or, if this was not 
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Chapter V,B. possible, at all events to take a share for Government in the ptoits 
Land and Land made by grazing. The revenue rate fixed on cultivated land amounted 
Revenue. to Rs. 4,865, but in village rating, including the grazing land I was‘ 
: able to secure Rs. 7,992. _ : Sess 
Lahore tahsll assess- « Bhét.—This circle is formed of those villages lying in or nea 


ei the borders of the river Ravi, but they differ in fortility and natunl 
advantages so considerably, that Mr. Egerton divided them into three 
classes and I have continued this division. 

First Class Bhét consists of 21 villages immediately around the 
city of Lahore. The lands are very highly manured and cultivated, 
and are used as market gardens; the produce is very valuable; 8} 
per cent. of the area is under crops of the Ist and 2nd clas 
in value ; and crops of potatoes, thick sugarcane for eating, vegetablis 
and tobacco follow each other in rapid succession. those highly 
assessed, I saw no reason for reduction, whilst the assessablo arca bal 
increased 1,018 acres, or nearly one-ninth; the revenue rate pointed 
to the former demand being retained, consequently I assessed at 
Rs. 28,757, which gave an increase of some Rs. 2,700 on account of the ° 
larger area under cultivation. The rate per acre is as high as 
Rs. 3-0-6, but I have no hesitation in affirming that such an osses+ 
ment is by no means excessive. : 

“Qnd Class Bhét includes 26 villages of inferior fertility to those 
above mentioned. The assessable area has only slightly altered ; the 
villages have deteriorated by the recession of the river to a certain 
extent ; the soil is sandy and requires water. The villages arem 
close proximity to the excellent market of the Lahore city and envi- 
rons, and are consequently able to pay a high rate, as they supplement 
their ordinary resources by the sale of fruit, vegetables, &c. T had 
hoped to be able to obtain an increase ; consequently the new reve- 
nue rate was fixed a little higher than the revenue they were then 
paying ; but on distributing the amount at the village rating I founil 
I was obliged to reduce rather than increase, and finally thejaina 
was fixed at Rs. 14,021, which shows a falling-off of some Rs. 580 on 
the whole circle. 


“8rd Class Bhét.—This class has 29 villages in it ; they are infe 
rior in point of productive power to either of the other classes. | Mos 
of the villages are so situated as to have only portions of their ared 
in the bhet, the remainder being in the highlands. At first when 
the revenue rate was fixed, I thought this circle would bear an in 
crease, but after inspecting the villages I found such was not the 
case, and subsequently Ihad to assess considerably below the reve- 
nue rates, as the recession of the Ravi had caused deterioration in the 
properties, and the highlands were not much superior to the 
ordinary lands in the Majha, which were unable to bear the high 
assessment proposed in the first instance for the bidt or Jowlands. 
An increaso over last Settlement revenue of some Rs. 1,450 per 
annum was, however, secured in these 29 villages. 

* Mdjha mitha, or the “sweet water highlands,” includes 6? 
villages ; the soil is good and water procurable. An increase In Cul’ 
tivation had taken place, and the revenue rate fixed pointed to 90 
increase, which was taken to the extent of Rs, 3,000. 
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“Udjha khdra, or“ bitter water highlands,” contains 161 villages, Ohapter V, B. 
showing an increase of cultivation of nearly 27,000 acres. At last Sand and 
Settlement these properties were all dependent on the rainfall, “@y@and Land 
Since then the Béri Doab Canal has brought sweet water to what pshore iahsl! assess 
is naturally a rich and heavy soil; though the greater portion of ment, 
this extra productiveness will be charged with the water-advantage 
rate, yet without a good soil these crops could not be raised; there- 
fore, it is but -fair that a certain proportion should be taken -as 
land-revenue. An increase of former Settlement of some Rs 16,000 
has been taken, which is slightly in excess of the revenue rates. 
The rate per cultivated acre has been increased from four annas 
1 pie to six annas 2 pie, which appears sufficiently high on the 
bdrdni aspect, considering the large amount that they will have to 
pay for purchase of water and water-advantage rate. 

“ Khddir, or lowlying land flooded by the river. This circle 
shows signs of marked deterioration caused by the recession of the 
river. It contains 62 villages, and cultivation has decreased by 
1,860 acres. The revenue rate was thrown over the former area, and 
from this it would appear that an increase was expected, but this 
was only owing to the fact that the néw measurement was not 
completed when the revenue rate was fixed; in point of fact it was 
always intended to take a decrease, which after village rating I 
find amounted to about Rs. 2,000. 

“ Patttwdla Circle, so called from the large colony of Mughals, Kesir 
called Pattf, situated within its limits. This circle has no marked ™ 
or distinctive feature of its own; it more nearly resembles the 
Rohiivala tract, but was separately demarcated as being less produc- 
tive and obtaining less advantage from the drainage lines of the 
higher lands around Tarn Taran. It consists of 38 villages with 
a cultivated area of 38,940 acres, showing an increase in cultivation 
over last Settlement of some 6,750 acres; this showed the necessity 
of taking an increase. The revenue rate was fixed at a sum which 
would have nearly doubled the revenue; but after visiting the 
villages of the tract I was persuaded that all this could not be taken 
and had to be satisfied with an increase of some Rs. 3,400 per annum. 

“ Rohiwéla, or the villages through which the rohd or drainage 
lines pass from the higher tracts; they are 56 in number, and receive 
considerable benefit from the water which has, by continual percola- 
tion, made the water in the wells sweet, while that in the neighbour- 
ing tracts of the Maira and Majha Afdra is quite brackish. The 
assessable area has increased by 7,639 acres, and all resources point- 
ed to a large increase. Revenue rates were fixed at Rs. 34,147, 
but-in the village rating I did not expect for the present to 
reach such a high figure, and it subsequently was assessed at 
Rs. 28,866, or an increase of some Rs. 6,800, which raised the rate 
per acre on the cultivated area from 5 annas 8 pies to 7 annas 4 

ies. . 
: “* Maira Circle is composed of 48 villages, the marked character- 
istic of which is a light loamy soil called maira; these villages are 
rincipally dependent on the rainfall, except where the canal gives a 
ittle irrigation. Cultivation has increased by some 9,695 acres, and 
‘all resources indicate an enhanced demand; but the cultivation is 


tehsil asgess- 
ents, 
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Chapter V,B. precarious, and any increase must be cautiously taken, The-revens: 
ot ana rate was Rs. 18,042, and the initial revenue was fixed at Rs. 15,064, 
aud and Land showing an increase on previous demand of some Rs. 5000, 
Kastr tals? ossess- « Mdjha khdra, or “bitter water highlands” are of the same 
ments, description as those in the Lahore pargana, which have before been 
desatibed: here there are 83 estates, with an increased area under 
cultivation of over 10,000 acres, and with « large range for future 
expansion. The revenue rate came out at Rs. 10,188, and the actu) * 
demand was nearly Rs. 1,000 in excess of this, or Rs. J1151. . 

“ Bhét Bdngar, or 3G villages which lie on the high bank of the 
old channel of the river Beas; these villages have a portion of thar 
property in the highlands, and the remainder in the lowlands, The 
increase in assessable area. here was also very large, and the demand 
therefore ranged higher. The revenue rate of Rs. 38,154 was vary 
slightly Eiesetd: and Rs. 88,483 fixed as the Government initial 
jana. : é 

sae Sail isa circle of 78 villages flooded by the river Sutlg), 
and therefore called sailéb or moist. The area shows an incresse In 
cultivation of 3,475 acres, and it was clear thot an inerease could be 
demanded, which was taken to the extent of some Rs. 5,700 pet 
annum, bringing up the assessment to Rs, 35,744. aoe 

« Hitdr means a coutradistinction to didn, low, and this cire 
includes 67 villages with land only in the lowlands of tho Sullj 
valley. An increase of 4,698 assessable acres implied an advance it 
the Government demand, which was taken to the extent of some 
Rs. 5,000, leaving the new jamea at Rs, 32,606, or 13 annas per cule. 
tivated acre. 

* Fitdr Circle is a, continuation of that just mentioned, and con- 
tains 158 villages, but many of them are inferior in fertility to those, 
in the Kasir circle, The cultivated area had increased largely, 
and pointed to a larger increase in revenue than I was able to obtain 
after village rating, which brought out only an increase of Rs. 7,800 
over the former assessment, which gives a rate of 9 aunns 5 pies 
instead of 12 annas, which was fixed as the revenue rate, and which 
proved too high for this tract, which has a very small rainfall, and 18 
not so productive as it once was. . d 

“ Bhét Bangar, Sutlej—This is a tract of some 90 villages, at 
the extreme south-west part of the district; it was apparently 
formed into a separate circle, because most of the villages obtain 
irrigation from the inundation canals, The land is not good; ant, 
if it were not for the irrigation obtained from these canals, tho pro 
ductive power would be very small. An increased area of 3,854 
acres of cultivation allowed of a small increase of some Rs. 3,000; 
but os less advantage is received from the inundation canals now 
thah at last Settlement, I think this increase is quite as much as i6 
was advisable to take. ‘ 

* Hitde utdr, or highlands and lowlands, are 21 villages, with por- 
tions of their area of each description. The village site is usually 
found on the bank of the old Beas channel before alluded to. An 10- 
creased assessable area denoted that an increased demand must be 
made. The revenue rate was fixed at 8 annas per acre; but I foun 
the highlands could not afford such a high rate, and I was obliged to 


Chinian talistt 
Assessments, 
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content ‘myself with 6. annas 9 pies all round, giving an immediate Chapter V, B. 
increase of Rs. 3,600 on the tract. Land and 
" Mdjha mitha, “sweet water highlands,” are of the same de- ant aud Tent 
scription as the tract before mentioned in Lahore pargana, though ghanién tahedd 
not so fertile. An increase of about 6,000 acres in 27 estates was assessments, 
met by an increased demand of Rs. 3,700, raising the rate per culti- 
vated acre from 3 annas 6 pies to 5 annas 10 pies. 
“ Bhét Bdngar, Révi—This circle includes 44 villages on the high 
banks of the deserted channel of the Ravi, possessmg land both 
above in the arid highlands and below in the better-watered and 
more favoured valley of the Révi. These villages are not in a very 
healthy condition. The present demand, though not too heavy, is 
quite high enough, and I found it necessary to keep the present 
assessment at its former figure. The general result was a trivial 
increase of Rs. 300 on the whole tract, leaving Rs. 18,858 as the 
present assessment, with a rate of 10 annas per cultivated acre. 
“Mdiha khdra, “bitter water highlands,” a continuation of 
those tracts in Kasfir and Lahore before mentioned, somewhat more 
arid, as the rainfall gets smaller as‘we get nearer to Mooltan and 
away from the hills. The Béri Dodb Canalis nearly emptied of its 
contents before it gets to this parched up tract, where the water is 
not only an advantage, but an absolute necessity for raising anything 
but the inferior crops; what little water is obtainable has been 
greedily devoured, and there is an increased area assessable of 8,186 
acres. The wealth of this part of the country consists largely in 
grazing grounds for the innumerable flocks of cattle kept here; it 
was, therefore, considered advisable in villages with large uncultivated 
tracts to fix a rate on certain portions of such waste. The revenue 
of this tract has, therefore, been increased from Rs, 1,581 to 
Rs. 6,635, or 320 per cent.'on previous demand, raising the rate on 
each cultivated acre from ] anna 2 pies to 4 annas 8 pies, 
“Bhét Révi consists of 34 villages in the valley of the Ravi, which, 
owing to the recession of the river, are not in as healthy a condition 
as they were at last Settlement. Considerable reductions have been 
given from time to time, and some of the villages are now in an 
improving condition, but I did not feel justified in demanding an 
increase, and fixed the revenue about the same figure as it was be- 
fore, viz., Rs. 15,357, with a rate of 12 annas and 4 pies per acre.” 


The assessments noted above applied principally to the bdérdént Separate water 
or unirrigated area, assessed ; in pidition’ to this a separate assess- ™° 07 Well lands, 
ment rate was fixed on every well in the estate or acre of canal 
irrigated land, as the Government share of extra productiveness 
caused by, the application of the water tothe land. The rate on wells 
was fixed with reference to the depth of the water from the surface, 
the nature and fecundity of the springs, the area which each well | 
was able to water, and the difference or value of the irrigated and 
unirrigated produce capable of being raised in the tract. ‘This well 
rate was very low, and all new wells that had been sunk were freed 
from payment of any water-rate (dbidna) on them for the first twenty 
years, provided application in due time was made fora lease or 
pattah of protection from Government. 
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Ohapter V, B. - - en = : ; 
=a a | B3 Bd Fi Zk gf 
Land and Land & {2s 2¢ s Eg = 
Revenue. £182 4 wi 38 &H 
Result of the assess- a |ae f4 “3 = 5 g ZEs 
ment, pee ee Ze] zs £68 ges 
a(i<¢ a oor hada 
40,029 2 0}2,27,749 2 0198 per cont. 
Chiniin .. 34,570 12 6) 1,668,305 19 6122 per cent. 
EKosér 87,297 4 9] 203,660 4 922 per cont, 
Sharakpur.,. 3808 174s 7,883} 28,901 14 9) 1,606,480 14 9 23 per cent. 
Total ane 
2 'e : s a.) * 
E sa A be és 
2 e 4s ng 2s ag 
%® | Es | 83 3 é ef 
Tetoll. a | &% | 36 3 3S Be 
= . og een & s g 2 § 
S°) SE | E28] ae ze OEE 
: . s | Sf | Bes 23 £5 E 
z <= é& = oF zr 
Sahore aw | S01] 2,41,009} Iss] 6i.087 1 0] 2,023,576 1 Of 43 
Faded \} Chéniin x] 37a) uUsezs2 | 10,870] 37,210 0 9] Leton2 oO 9} 255 
villages) | Kasar aa, 336 | 1,866,599 8.316 41,704.10 2] 2,094,293 10 2] 25 
Bharakpor ... | S6s} Litssos | 8,245} 32,789 13 4] 1.47185 13 4] 28 
Pails feel aR seaatskll (rk bir 
Total Kbéles ... | 1,874] 8,607,296 | 39,021 | 3,72,771 9 3| 7,t0,017 9 3 
Labore wee 67 67,276 
Sdgir { Chunin awe 19 19,433 f 
villages) } Rasir o 10 13,393 
sharskper oe 35 24,172 
Total jagtr ...} 137} 1,25,291 
Grend Total .. | 1,611 | 602,637 : 
Crosses. The following table shows the rates and amounts of the cesses 


leviable in addition te the Land Revenue :— 


Bauention { District Post} Leon! rate, 
cess, He, 3 per) cers, Ite 0-8 | Rs 8 6-4 per Total, 
per cent. cent, 


Rs, As. P.| Hs As. ¥.j Re As PL} Me, As P. 


2,503'13 10} 1,351 © 6} 92,sc6 431 | 29,2195 1 

gira 31 0] V0 12 Of 16,525 6 2] 2750 7 9 

mas 4 O[ Uzl7 2 Of 205263 4 | anal 13 4 
7 0 


bharakpor 1,406 0 0} 1.404 0 0 W673 6 8} 15,207 6 


ee ee | —j—— 
3 7 Total 687 12.20] 855712 10) 4,277 714] Thee 4 3 | O20I2 10 $ 


The cess rates are uniform throughout the district. 


sod of 8 Mr. Saunders proposed that the period of his Settlement should 
ea ad be fixed for thirty ae This, however, was not concurred in by the 


' 
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Financial Commissioner or the Liewtenant-Governor. The former of Ghapter V,B- 

‘these Officers writes as follows -— ; ae 

“In the Inst paragraph of his ‘report Mr. Saunders recommends that Heng sud Land 

the -period of the Settlement shall be thirty years. Considering, however, period of Settle. 
the circumstances of the Lahore district, the large smount of waste Jond ment, , 

_included in the village areas, the great increase of population and develop- : 
ment'of cultivation during the term of the first Settlement, and the exten- 
sion of canal irrigation to the district, which has not yet reached its full 
limits, Mr. Egerton considers thut the term of Settlement should be a short 
one, and fhat ten years is long enough. He, therefore, recommends that 
the settlement be confirmed by Government for that term.” 


It was thought, moreover, that the system adopted for the 
assessment of well-lands had resulted in a considerable sacrifice of 
Government revenue. The Lieutenant-Governor’s opinion coinciding 
with that ofthe Financial Commissioner, the Settlement was con- 
firmed for a period of ten years only, to expire at the end of the 
Financial year 1877-78. Subsequently, however, to the issue of the 
orders regarding the term of the Settlement, it was discovered that 
the Settlement Commissioner had been authorized to announce, and 
did announce, that the Settlement was to be made for twenty years. 
It was, therefore, deemed right by the Government of India, notwith- 
standing the lightness of the assessment, to sanction the present 
assessment for that, term. : 

Table No XVII shows the area and income of Government Sormett lands, 
estates ; Table No. XVIII ae figures for foresta under the Forest orests, £0. 
Department ; while Table No. shows the area of Jand acquired 
by Government for public purposes. The forests have already been 
noticed in Chapter 1V A. Shortly after annexation large tracts (rakhe) 
of waste land were marked off as the 
property of Government. Many of 
these were subsequently farmed out 
for short terms on grazing leases, while 
in some of them cultivators have been 
allowed to locate themselves, and others 
have been sold or otherwise disposed 
of. At present there exist 116 rakhs, 


as per margin. , 
. The following tables give a detail of the rakks in each tahstl, 
and show the Departments under which they are managed :— 
TaHSIL -LAHORE. 


Rakhs under the Forest Department. 


Korutand ae ee Lakhowél 
Rana Obhedu woo 
Pajian woes 
Khana Nepal 
Amfén 


Ot H= fe bo et 


¥Faizpur 
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‘ 


| 


~ 


Grand total with 
ment ro. 


fo on 


Tabell. 


Total of local 


watch & wari) 
Government re. 


kidédrt (villago | + 
venue. 


2 
s 
8 
Pd 
a 
=] 
or 
5 
se 
£E 


taxation. 
Govern 
vente. 


E 
5 
So 
3 
o 
< 


No, of villages. 
Ceases for chass- 


Percenta, 


z cent, 


y. 


2 


861{ 1,80,620| 10,888} 40,020 2 of9.07,740 © 0123 


Chfinién 10,004 34,570 12 6] 1,88,895 12 6/22 per cent. 


Easfr 87,297 4 98/208,060 4 9122 per cent, 


Sharakpur.,. 899) 1.409 7,884) 98,002 34 9) 1,66,430 14 oles per cent, 


Total 


oo 


s ‘fa 2 cy 2 ‘ 
3 34 F S¢ es 
Fi =] 8 de € g aS 
B | fe | 23 z FE [PE 
TabslL | Bm | SE 3 Ze fe 
- oO & gs he 3 ¢ e 
& of 9 &> Gg = 2 
S a2 £22 ad 3 8 
: : ¢ Ss | Zee £2 £ 5 
% < o~ a* oF ad 
lahore ae S01 {| 1,41,609 11,A38 61,907 1 M{ 2,0%,576 3 Ol $4 
Ehdled }} Chimdn tee $739 | 2 34,752 30,976 37,210 0 A] 2,81,002 0 BD] 25-5 
illages) | Kasdr oe 83g | 2,66,599 8318} 41,706.10 2) 3.08293 10 21 425 
Sharekpur oy $65] 1,14,390 8,244 31,789 18 4 | 1,47,185 13 4] 28 
< —— | S| —— 
Total Kbsled .. | LSid | 5,67,240 $9,024) 3,72,771 © 3] 7,10,017 6.8 
Lahore oe 67 67,278 
Jdgtr | Chaniin vee 10 19,438 ‘ 
villages )} Kesir - 10 13,403 
sharakpur eee 35 24,172 
Totel sdgtr 187 | 1,25,291 


Grand Total .. | 1,511 | 092,597 


The following table shows the rates and amounts of the cesses 
leviable in addition to the Land Revenue :— 


Road cess, Rdscastion | District Poxt | Local rate, 


He lper {cess Ne, 1 per] cess, He 0-8 | Re 8 6-4 per Total. 
cent. cent. per cent cent, 

Ra, Av. P.) Roe Aa, t.} Re As PL} Ste. As 

Takore oes pa 2,703 1210} 1,351 O 8] 22,398 $13] 29,959 15 1 
(bdnds oo ae 2.07611 Of Let 12 Of 16,535 °6 3{ 21,769 7 2 
Kouit oe oy 3,338 4 Of 1,217 2 Of 2,825'3 4] oes dd 
sharakpur ae 707 0 D0} 13,672 © B) 15,207 6 B 
Total 8,657 1130] 66571130) 4,277 7 14] 71,210 1} 92,012 10 3 


The cess rates are uniform throughout the district. 


Mr. Saunders proposed that the period of his Settlement should 
be fixed for thirty years. This, however, was not concurred in by the 
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Financial Commissioner or the Lieutenant-Governor. 
‘these Officers ‘writes as follows -— : The former of Ghaprer'V. 2: 

“Jn the Inst paragraph of his ‘report Mr. Saunders req Land and Land 
the -period of the Seitlencit shall be Guirty years, Considering, code tet P ser i 
the circumstances of the Lahore district, the large amount of waste land le phiaiidy ey 
included in the village areas, the great increase of population and derelop- saa 
ment‘of cultivation during the term of the first Settlement, ond the exten- 
sion of canal irrigation to the district, which has not yet Xeached its full 
limits, Mr. Egerton considers thet the term of Scttlement shopld be a short 
one, and that ten years is long enough. He, therefore, retommends that 
the settlement be confirmed by Government for that term.” 

It was thought, moreover, that the system adopted for the 
assessment of well-lands had resulted in a considerable sacrifice of 
Government revenue. The Licutenant-Governor's opininn coinciding 
with that ofthe Financial Commissioner, the Settlement was con- 
firmed for a period of ten years only, to expire at the ond of the 
Financial year 1877-78. Subsequently, however, to the jgsue of the 
orders regarding the term of the Settlement, it was dixcoyered that 
the Settlement Commissioner had been authorized to aynounce, and 
did announce, that the Settlement was to be made for tyenty years 
It was, therefore, deemed right by the Government of Injjip, notwith- 
standing the lightness of the assessment, to sanction the present 
assessment for that term. i 

Table No XVII shows the aren and income of Government Government Iands, 
estates ; Table No. X VIL gives figures for forests under the Forest foreste, &c. 
Department ; while Table No. raid shows the area of land acquired 
by Government for public purposes. The forests have already been 
noticed in Chapter LV A. Shortly after annexation large tracts (rakhs) 
Soff waste amd were marked off as the 

property of Government. Many of 
aga were subsequently farmed out 
K.ahore talitl 4 for short terms on grazing leases, whilo 
Men er = : 7-583! in some of them cultivators have been 


4honin . 
Suaretrec 38 25! allowed to locate themselves, and others 


Tot - i have been sold or otherwise disposed 
of. At present there exist 116 rakhs, 


a3 per margin. 7 
. The following tables give a detail of the rakhs in each tahsfl, 
and show the Departments under which they are managed ;— 
TANSIL “LAHORE. 


Rakha ungler the Forest Department. 


Arca. Area. 
1/ Kerutana _.., eee 259 | 7) Lnkhowil ... o, 1,048 
2] Rana Okhedu . se 471 8 | Sultanke ove es 448 
§ Pajion one os 433 9 Chandra Prt} aes 1,851 
4 | Khana Nepal ae Jo { Dahburi ase ae 763 
6 | Amin ase aes 286 
6 Farpur eve eee 217 Total 6,325 


* s 
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Chapter V, B. TanstL LAHORE. 
= Rakhs wnder the Forest Department. 


Land and Land 
Revenue. 
Gorernment Innds, : . Area. 
foréats, &c. Reserved Forests under the Sathanwali plantation, 
tame oy Shakdera Sadhanwali ... $68 207 
Plantation, Tukra Wazir Khin |... 79 
Do, Himmat wat 13 
Shshdera... Do. Mahomed Bakhsh... 202 
Jhugian se Do. Kahn Singh on 60 
Mahmud Buti Do, Kale Khén ee | > 6b 
Do. dhok ... oe | 2,668 


Total ve} 8,189 


Rakhs partly wnder the Forest Department and partly wnder 
district management. 


= Blase rad 91 4,478 

an aed mae 1,186 7,489 
23 | Padri da i 490 : 678 
24 | Rodeshah wes 8 3869 183 602 
26 | Ladheke ane eee 1,958 2365 2,195 
= Derm Chabal ae tie 866 exe ae 

ot Lakhpnt ... ae 3,071 902 8,973 
28 | Tord... 6,366 491 6,847 


25,926 


Area, 
Padde Liddar us 2,424 
Bhasin 7 Dyat ves 441 
i Talspur 
: Julinna ‘. 1,736 
‘ Abin Dhalia . Under the Military De- 
Raiwind Kadim partment, 
Raiwind Jadid Parade ground aes 175 


Shekh Kot... 
Shah Belawal 


Tausi, Kasur. 
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Tans, SHARAKPUR Chapter V, B. 
Rakhs wnder the Forest Department. Land and Land 
Revenue, 
Government Iands, 
Tukra Mandianiwalé forests, S:c. 


Saltu Jogian 
Narpur Nan «.. 
Nerpur Purana 
Fangrit owe 
Mahtam wee 
Luske Namat 
Tridewali 
Marh , 
Mahaderi 
Khaira 

Kapi 

Kaulpt 

Macho Das . 
Malikpur 
Chak Khoni ... 
Thalia Chuhor Shah 
Bhagour ooo 


Kothyélé “3. 
Goharpur_... 


1 
2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
a 
8 
9 


Rakas under District man- 
agement. 

Nurewil ove 

Bhagyérwala 


Total 


Tavs, CHUNIAN. 
Rakhs under the Forest Department. 


Mudke eae 
Bah] Bhuchoke 
The Char 
Tarkwind 1 
Buth oe 
Paimar 
Bhagiann e 
foe pon ove 
oman) an, 

Nol Atar an 
Dhdié one 
Shah Insyat ... Manjoko eee 
The Doble .. Gandian aoe 
Dhig oes Changa Manga 
Mandcke Bhon Asal os 
Chinién one 

Total ee 


Reserced forest under the 
name of Chénga Ménga 
plantation, 

The Jalioke ... 
Shahpur ow 


8 ob ad Dh Gr oh te 


Deo Sial, North 
De. Sonth 


23,133 


Shamshabad .. 


Win Radha Rim 


Hoajri vee 
Wairér Pattoke 
The Rosh mr 
The Naroke ... 


Under district management, 
Bhamba os . 
Khanko Maur 


Serai Chhimba 


TBherwél soe 


Horse Ghuman Total 


Seventy-cight of these rakhs, (sce Chapter IV, Section A) havo 
been made over to the Conservator of Forests for fuel plantations, 
with a view to his keeping the Railways provided with fuel without 
the necessity of denuding the rest of the country of its trees. 
These rakhs are situated on or close to the Railway line, and some 

‘of them are capable of irrigation from the Béri Dofb Canal. OF 
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Chapter V, B. the remainder, six raths noted in the mas are lent wholly or in 
and and Land : part to the military authorities for fodder, and 
paroles 1, Padr. grazing for Government cattle and horses, The 
Government lands, 3 Dubrira, wood in the svukhs is not allowed to be’ cut 
foresta, &c, 4. Bhangill, or carried by them; when necessary it ‘is cut 
5. Parade. - by ‘contractors for the Railway authorities 
6. Tera, ‘ Except in the Chandra rakh all the authorized 


_ _, , Cultivation is carried on under the management of 
the Deputy Commissioner. Portions of other rakhshave been sold 
or given out on clearing leases,,and there’ are few vakhs in which 
some cultivators aré not located ; 1,280 acres have beén sold ; 22,004 
acres are held on clearing leases ; and 1,716 acres are held rent-free, 
partly as rewards for pee service by discharged or pensioned soldiers. 
The whole area of these vakhs is 270,826 . acrés, of which tho 
following is a reswind -—~ 
‘ Acres, 

di m eS 2 to 78, * tpg 6 
| ine iechloetnee Taal ee ae 


—— 


« Sold by Government we ae 1,230 
Held rent-free for good service i vee 1,716 
Mnde over to seminddrs in lien of grazing rights we 776 
Ditto sn lier of land taken up for public purposes x 1,174 
Ditto jagtrdérs a pe ow we 7,807 
Ditto zamindérs on cultivating leases ae sas 22,008 

: : Total 71,600 . 
Leaving available for colonization we oes 193,726 


Grand Total 270,326 


Baling ead in, Around Lahore, atthe Regular Settlement, were large expanses 
: of waste or broken ground, apparently unclaimed by any one. By 
the time that revision of Settlement was begun, many squatters, 
house-holdevs and others had taken possession of these plots, tho 
rights in which were unknown; and in swan ee the plots 
were the. admitted property of the Local Funds or Municipal 
Committee, A record and enquiries into the title to each plot were 
made, and it was proposed that atthe same” time this enquiry Ww _ 
made, ground-rent should be fixed on all lots which proved to 
the property of the Municipal Committee, or ocal Fund Committee ; 

the proposal, however, was not sanctioned. 


Crown lands of ,. The - longing to the township of Kastr, comprising 
aaa some RAN neces gare cantionted by the Sikh ‘Government when 


the city of Kastir was taken from the Pathans, and had not been dis- 
posed Of ‘by them when the Government passed from the hands 
of the Sikhs to the British. At Regular Settlement the abl irae 
rights were still retained as the property of the cerene ‘d 
day, and the Government sama was given out to farmers, who ie 
‘each instalment (Aist) as it fell due, recovering the amount om 
the cultivators of the soil in produce or cash, and making additional . 
profits by locating new tenants. ; : 
At Mr. Saunders’ Settlement 2 careful enquiry was made into 
rights of tenants and others who had occupied the land. The total 
‘area cultivated is 6,149 acres, and there are 2,237 acres uncultivated. 
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Out of this land 684 acres have been, granted to the following Ohapter V, B. 

persons in proprietary right ;— — 
Nizém Din Resaldar é. 300 acres Land and Land 
Ghulam Nakshband Ehgn- ae 900 Revenue. 
Ghojam Nabiand Amép-olln Khén an) Crown lands of 
Kutab Khén ave 60 5 Kasur, 


The Crown lands at Kasdr are cultivated by hereditary and non- 
hereditary tenants. The yates of revenue and rent paid by tenants 
_ With occupancy rights under section 5 of the Tenancy Act are 
Rs, 0-5-9 per ghwmdo, and from one anna to two annas per rupee 
on. the revenue per, a0num, and by those under section 6 of the 
same Act Rs. 0-5-9 per ghawmdo, and six annas per rupee per 
annum on the revenue.” The rates paid by non-hereditary tenants 
vary in different cases; 95 acres are irrigated by the canal which 
was dug in 1870. These Crown lands are under the management 
of a Government agent oy a salary of Rs. 25 per mensem. 

Table No. XXX shows the number of villages, parts of villages, Assignments of land 
and plots, and the area of land of which the revenue is assigned, revenue, 
the amount of that revenue, the period of assignment and the 
number of assignees for each tahs{Z as the figures stood in 1881-82. 
At the Settlement of 18§9, the total number of rent-free holders 
(or mdfiddrs) was 2,266, holding 25,521 acres, representing a rent- 
roll of Rs. 19,211. The number of rent-free holdings for life was 
1,451, with an acreage of 19,782, representing an annual revenue 
of Rs, 13,838. Those Qependent on the existence of bulla 
temples, &c., were 164, of area 1,464 acres, amounting in value to Rs. 
1,256; and those held in perpetuity were 263 in number, of area 
2,649 acres, value Rs. 3.002; while those held at the pleasure of 


Government were 362 iy number, of area 1,607 acres of land, of an 
annual value of Rs. 1,109, 
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TOWNS, MUNICIPALITIES AND 
CANTONMENTS. 


SECTION A.—_THE CITY OF LAHORE. 
Note—The following pages are divided into three sections :— 


Chapter ‘VI, A. History of Lahore sii ws pages 144 to 149 
The ity of Lahore as it was sek ee* yy, 249 to 168 
Lahore. Lahore as itis ... aan = n 168 to 194 
I—History of Lahore City. 
The city of Lahore. Lahore is a city which may claim the attention, not only of the 


student of the history and antiquities of India, but also of the gene- 
ral reader. It is situated in a region interesting to all, as the clas- 
sic ground of Alexander's conquests; itis important in early Indian 
history, as the focus of the earliest struggles between Hinduism and 
Muhammadanism, and the centre ofa confederation which, for up- 
wards of two centurics, successfully withstood the progress of Islam. 
The name of the city is associated with every Muhammadan dynasty 
of Northern India, from the Ghaznivides to the Mughals, sometimes 
as the seat of Government, and always as a place of importance. In 
the history of the Sikhs, it is distinguished as the scene of Arjun’s 
martyrdom and as the pel of the kingdom founded by Ranjft . 
Singh. Lastly, it is at the present time the chief city of a province 
containing within its limits perhaps the most martial popu ation of 
Indio. Historians and poets of the East and of the West have 
united in celebrating the extent and eulogizing the splendour of 
Lahore. Abulfida, in the fourteenth century, had read of it in the 
pages of Ibn Alatir as “a city great among the cities of India.” 
Abul-fazl, in the sixteenth, describes it as the“ grand resort of people 
' of all nations.” “If Shiraz and Ispahén,” says an old local proverb, 
‘ “were united, they would not make one Lahore.” The_ traveller 
{ Thevenot, who saw it in A.D. 1665, the period ofits decline, states - 
‘ that a short time before his visit the city with its suburbs covered an 
area of three leagues in length. Bernier notes the magnificence of 
its palace, the length of its streets, and the height of the houses as 
compared with those at Agra orat Dehli. Our own Milton places 
Lahore among the— : ; 
Cities of old or modern fame, the seat 
Of mightiest empires, . : 
which met the eyes of the repentant Adam from the hill of Paradise,* 
and Moore has built up, amid the “palaces, domes and gilded mina- 
rets” of Lahore, a “city of enchantment” sacred to the loves of Lala 
Rukh and Feramurz. . : 
Legendary history. By local Hindd tradition the origin of Lahore, like that of most. 
of the princely houses of India, is traced to Rama, king of Ayodhya 


* Parwlise Lost, Book XI, 1, 337-321. 
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(Qude), the hero of the Raméyann, whose two sons, Lav or Loh, ond Ohapter VI, A.’ 
Kash, are said to have founded the neighbouring cities of Lahore and The City of 
Kastir, But itis not merely in local tradition that Lahore is made Lahore. 
illustrious ; its name is celebrated in the legends and guasi-historic Legendary history. 
traditions of comparatively distant localities as the scone of the 

battles and chivalry of heroic times, and the metropolis, in » Greck 
sense, of other ancient Hindtit States. In the Rdja Turangint 
the ancient chronicle of Kashmfr, Lahore is mentioned as a depen- 
dency of the great Lalitaditya. In the Desh-vi-bhiéga, 0 compila- 
tion from the Puranas, drawn up by order of the learned Rijn Jai 
Singh Sawai, of Jaipur, it is recorded that, at the end of the Dwapar 
or Brazen Age, Bhim Sen fought Ban Mal, Raja of Lahore, 2 mighty 
Prince, with an army of 10,000 horsemen, and after a conflict of three 
days’ duration, took him prisoner and made his kingdom tributary. 
Agnin, in the ballad poetry ofthe northern border, “the forest near 
Lahore,” then called Udennagar, figures os the battle-ground where 
Rasalu, con of Sal Vahan, the eponymic hero of Sialkot, fought and 
slew the monster Iidkhea, Again, to descend to more historic 
times, in the annals of the Mew4r State, in F-init4na, the founder 
of the royal line is recorded to have been Kanaksei?t-Solar Rajpfit 
prince, who migrated from Lahore. Moreover, the Solankhi tribe of 
Analhara Pattan and the Bhétis of Jaisalmer, whose name is still 
borne by one of the city gateways, point to Lahore as the seat of 
their earlier location. - 

On the other hand, there isa Muhnammadan tradition that the 
present city and fortress of Lahore were founded by Malik Aziz, the 
friend and counsellor of Mahmud of Ghazni, and his tomb by the 
Talsali gate is still revered by Musalmns as the burial place of tho : 
Ockist of Lahore. 

These two traditions may be reconciled by supposing that the 
original Hindd city of Lahore did occupy exactly its present site, or 
that the city had been deserted or destroyed before its final capture 
by the Muhammndans, and founded by them de nove. There aro 
reasons which make it probable that both these suppositions are 
correct. It is probable that there was an older city of Lahore 
somewhere in the vicinity of the existing village of Ichra, or about 
three miles from its present site. In the first place, there is a tradi- 
tion among the inhabitants of villages of Ichra and Muzang to this 
effect; in the next place, the old name of Ichra was Ichra Lahore, 
which is still to be found, it is enid, upon old documents; and lastly, 
the tae and most racred Hinda shrines aro to bo found in this 
locality. 

These stories cannot indced ho considercd history, but they show 
the intimate connection of Lahore with the semi-mythic period of 
Indian history. Numismatic researches tend to show that Lahore 
formed a portion of the kingdom of Memandi and his successors, that 
jt fll successively into the hands of the Scythic dynasties of Azes 
Kadphises, and Kanekis, and subsequently, under the rule of a Snssa- 
ninn dynasty of princes who reigned between the fourth and 
seventh centuries A. D. It is possible that Kanckls, whose date is 
given by Prinsep as about 100 A. 1. is the samo as the Kencksen of 
the Mewar chronicle, and the Kanishka of the annals of Kashmir, 


K 


Muhammnadan local 
tradition, 


How reconcileable, 
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in which case Lahore must have been the capital of the third Scythian | 
dynasty. From the above and other smiley traditions of Rajpit 
origin, it may be inferred that the founders of Lahore were of tho 
Rajpat race, and that the city-was probably the capital of one of 
the earliest of the Rajpat States established in the west of India i; 
and this inference is corroborated by the fact that, at the carliest 
dawning of reliable Indian history,—the period of the Musalmin 
Invasions in the seventh and. tenth centuries—we find Lahore the 
capital of an important Hindi principality, exercising o, kind of 
feudal superiority over other States. : 

The name “Lahore” (which is, of course, connected with th 
name of its mythical founder, the son of Rama) is not peculiar to the 
capital of the Punjab; there is a Lahore in Afghanistan, the seat of 
an old Rajp&t colony ; another in the Peshawar district, another in 
Hindustan Rit ant and a Lohdr in the Mewar State of Rajpfitana, 
It appears in Muhammadan writers under the varied forms of Lahér. 
Lthdr, Léher, Lahdéwar, Lehdwar, Luhéwar, Lohdwar, Laha-név* 
and Rahwar y+ in the chronicles of Rajpitana it is mentioned under 
the name of Loh-kot ; and in the Desh-vi-bhdgat before mentioned, it 
is called Lav-pur. Loh-owar is the oldest, and probably the most 
correct form of the name, as it is the form under which it appears in 
the writings of Abu Rihan al Bartui, a contemporary and companion 
of the Emperor Mahmid of Ghazni, and one who is known to havo 
been well versed in the literature of the Hindts, The termination 
dwar is no doubt a corruption of the colloquial Sanskrit awarana, 
meaning @ “fort” or “enclosure,” which is found as a termination in 
the names of many other Rajptt cities—as, for example, Peshéwar, 
Rdjdwar (commonly called Rejore) and Sondivar, Lohdwar, there- 
fore, will signify Fort of Loh, and the name will thus correspond in 
eyiliestion with the Loh-kot of the Rajpitdna chronicles, and give " 
a key to the legend respecting its foundation. 

The exact date of the foundation of Lahore it is, as may be sup- 
posed, impossible to discover ; but-we may make an approximate guess 
at the period of its rise to importance from the following consider- 
ations. We have already seen that Lahore was founded and had 
risen to be the capital of a great kingdom before the end of the 
seventh century of the Christian era. On the other hand, there aro 
reasons for believing that the city, if it existed, was a place of no 
importance up to, at least, the first century. In the first placo, 
there is no mention of Lahore, nor of any city with which it may be 
fairly identified, in the writings of the Greek historians of the 


* In this form it oceurs in the writings of Amfr Khusrau of Delhi, one of the 

fathers of Urdu lilerature, who wrote st the latter part of the thirteenth century— 
Az had Saménf t4 Labd-nir. 
Hech imérnt nest magar dar Kasir, 

Also, in the records of a Muhammadan shrine, near Lahore, founded in the time 
of Bahlol Khén Lodi. Zahd-nifr, isa corruption of Iahd-nagar ; nir.in fact, is 
atill the Dakhani form of nagar, and appears in the names of other cities,—eg.— 
Kalgnore, Kandnore. 

} Rdhwar is probably a Mahammadan corruption, sugeested by the fact that 
during the Pathin and Mughal dynostics, Lahore was the terminus of the great 
imperial road from Agra. 

J An anonymous writer in the “ Annunl Register’ for 1809 states that he was 
told at Lahore that the ancient name of the city was 41 la-nir, 


i 
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expedition of Alexander to the East. Burnes would identify it Chapter VI, A. 
with Sangd/a,* a city mentioned by Arrian as the stronghold of the mr 
Kathei or Katheri, who occupied the region in which Lahore is The Gity of 
situated. But the position of Sang4la—three marches from the Révi— Date of foundation. 
would appear fatal to such a position. Yet there can be no doubt ° 
that Alexander crossed the Ravi in the Vicinity of Lahore, and must 

in all probability have passed the site of the modern city. If, therc- 

fore, any place of importance had existed at the time, it would 

doubtless have been mentioned. In the next place, no city answering 

in name or description to Lahore occurs in Strabo, who wrote between 

B.C. 66 and A.D. 24, and describes with some particularity the region 

of Kathzea ; nor does it appear in Pliny’s description of the royal road 

between the Indus and Allahabad, which must have been written 

between A.D. 22 and AD. 79. Lastly, no coins of the Indo-Bactrian 

or Indo-Scythic dynasties have been discovered at Lahore, although 

the locality formed a portion of the kingdom of Manander and his 

successors, and probably also of the Scythic ‘dynasties of Azes, 

Kadphises, Kanerkis. It may be, therefore so far concluded, with 

some is hy of confidence, that Lahore must have been founded 

between the first and seventh centuries of the Christian era. 


But, further in the Geography of Ptolemy,t who flourished at 
Alexandria about A. D. 150, mention is made of a city called Laboklu, 
situated on the route between the Indus and Palibothra, ina tract of 
country called Kaspeiria [Kashmir 7], described as extending along the 
rivers Biddstes (Jhelum), Sandabdl (Chandra Bhdga, or Chenib), and 
ddris (Révi). This place Wilford would identify, from its name and 
position, with Lahore, and the identification is made more probable b 
the recent discovery by Major-General Cunningham of the .4makdtis 
of Ptolemy, a city placed by him in the immediate vicinity of Labokla, 
in the ruins of Ambdé Kdpit about 25 miles from Lahore. Lastly, if 
Tod's Chronology is to be trusted, we have a further proof that Lahore 
must have been a place of some importance at the time Ptolemy's 
Geography was written, in the fact that the middle of the second 
century is assigned by Tod as the date of the migration of Prince 
Keneksen from Lahore. However this may be, we may fairly infer 
as much from the mere méntion of the city by the Greek geographer, 
and approximately fixthe date of Lahore’s foundation at the end of 
the first or the beginning of the second century of our era. 


* The identification of this place is a vezata querstio amongst Punjabi eying esting 
Wilford would identify it with Kalanore ; Masson with Haripa ; others wit: os eae ty 
one of an {solated group of rocks on the border of the Jhavg and Gujréuwala districts, 
about 63 miles from Lahore. Elphinstone, the Settlement Officer of the Montgomery 
district, would identify it with o locality in that district, still bearing the name, 
situated within a rensonable distance of the Rdvinnd within the local hop ate 
Xathia tribe, the representatives of the ancient Kethaini. But see Archwologica 
Survey Report, and Gazetteer of the Montgomery district. 

Lib. vil, § 46 § 48. idee 

The fact that the accent of Amékétis is contrary to analogy, on the Lea ima: a 
seems to show that, in the Greek some stress was Inid on that syllable, whicl Pete C 
have been the case if it had been originally written as two words, «lma aaa ae ria 
the Sanskrit 4 is not unfrequently represented in Greek by au accentuated d ; ‘ 
instance, Chandra Hhdqa is rendered Sandabdl ; Vyisna os Bibdsts. The clearer 
tion of the p sound into the dental has its analogy in the change of the Latin Atius 
into Appius, or the Sanskrit Zrurati into Adris. 
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Chapter VI, A. Beyond the fact of its Rajpfit origin, hardly anything can be 
The Uity of recorded with certainty of the history or even of the existence of 
shore, Lahore until the period of the Muhammadan invasion. In the 
Lahore beforethe 2@bula Peutingeriana, a valuable arora ae the Roman Empire, 
Muhammadan supposed to have been drawn up about A. D, 230, mention is mada 
invasion. of a city named Tahora, situated on the route from the Indus to tho 
Ganges, which so far corresponds in position with Lahore that it is 
made to follow on the list a city named Spavira, on the river 
Chenab. The former Major-General Cunningham would identify 
with Lahore; but Wilford prefers Tihdra, on ancient city on the 
Sutlej, mentioned in the Mahdbhdrata ; and piiiclogeaily the latter 
identification would appear most probable, as the Sanskrit dis 
frequently represented (as before observed) by the Greek or Latin 
0; but the interchange of ¢ and Z is contrary to analogy. -A far less 
dubious mention of Lahore is found, as pointed out by Major-General 
Cunningham, in the itinerary of Hwan Thsang, the Chinese traveller, 
who visited the Punjab A. D. 680. He speaks ofa large city, contain- 
ing many thousands of families, chiefly Brahmans, situated on the 
eastern fronticr of the kingdom of Cheka, which, ho says, extended 
from the Indus to the Beas. From this city he proceeded eastward to 
Chind Pati, and thence to Jdlandhara, the modern Jullundu. 
Now Jultundur is situated slmost due east of Lahore, and midway 
between the two cities is a village called Patté, to this day. ‘There 
can belittle doubt, therefore, that the great Brahmanical city of 
Hwan Thsang was the city of Lahore. 


It is probable that at Lahore, as in most Eastern States, there 
were frequent changes of a aie The earliest princes were perhaps 
Rajpfits from Ayodhya of the same family as those who reigned in 
Guzer&t and Mewar. Subsequently—but when, it is impossible to 
say—the sceptre seems to have passed to the hands of Rajpits of 
other tribes, such as the Solankhis and the Bhitis. At the period of 
the first appearance of the Muhammadans, Lahore was in the hands 
of a“ Chauhén prince of the family of Ajmer,” and during the later 
invasions of the tenth century the reigning family is Brahmani 
There are also reasons for believing that, either owing to change of 
dynasty, or to its exposed position on the high road from Afphinis- 
tan to India, the city of Lahore, before its occupation by Mabmud 
of Ghazni, had been deserted ; and that,-in Ferishta, the Muham- 
madan historian, there is 2 confusion between Lahore the City, and 
Lahore the Province. It is,in the first place, expressly stated in 
the Hadiga tul agltm of Murtoza Hussin, that before the Muham- 
madan invasion the seat of Government was transferred from Lahore 
to Sidlkot, or Sdlvahnpur, and not re-transferred until the period of 
the Ghaznivide Emperor Masafid If. Such would also appear from 
the traditions of the Bhétis, which speak of Sdlvaknpur as the 
capital city, when they were rulers of Lahore. Then again, 
Barfni, who speaks from personal knowledge of the locality of modern 
Lahore at the time of Mahmud of Ghazni's invasion, mentions 
Lahore, not asa city, but asa region, of which the capital was 
Mddhokuur, Now Mddhokaur might essily, from the similarity 
between 2 and x, and 7 and finalZ,in the Arabic character, be 
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corrupted from Mankot or Mandhiikot, a place near Sidlkot. The Chapter VI, As 
supposition’ is rendered more probable by the fact that,in after  o. Gitv of 
times, Sher Shah, the so-called usurper,—but, as will be hereafter be Oity 6 
pointed out, in- reality the representative of the anti-Mughal, or tahoe before the 
anti-foreigner party,—seriously contemplated removing the seat of Mubammadanr in- 
Government from Lahore, which had become associated with Mughal Vasion, 
supremacy, to this very place, the capital of the last native dynasty. 
If such be the case, it willserve to explain the otherwise remarkable 
fact that no mention of Lahore is to be found in the Geography of 
Masidi, the Herodotus of the Arabs, who wrote in the tenth 
century, and himself sojourned at Mooltan, or within little more than 
200 miles from the moder city of Lahore. 
Such are the somewhat barren results of inquiries into the 
-pre-Muhammadan history of Lahore. They may be briefly re- 
capitulated as follows :—That the city of Lahore, formerly Lohawar, 
and possibly the Labotla of Ptolemy, was founded by an ancient 
Rajput colony some time between the first and seventh centuries 
of our era, probably as early as the beginning of the second; that it 
soon rose to be a place of importance the parent of other colonies, and 
eventually the capital of a powerful principality, to which it gave 
its name ; that, whether owing to change of dynasty, or to its exposed 
position on the high road from Afghénistén to India, it was subse- 
quently deserted, and the seat of Government was removed to Siflkot 
or its vicinity, where it remained until the period of the invasion of 
Mahmitd of Ghazni in the beginning of the eleventh century ; that 
the conqueror re-occupied the deserted city, and established a 
garrison'In a fort, built possibly, like Purdna Qila at Delhi, on the 
ruins of the old Réjpat stronghold. te des 
The foregoing pages have given in brief outline what little is Subsequent history. 
known of the early history of the city itself Its later fortunes were 
bound up with those of the province of which it became the capital, 
and will be found briefly narrated in Chapter II. The following 
pages trace the architectural history of the city, and show its state at 
various periods, 
II.—~Lahore as tt was, ae . , 
Modern Lahore falls far short of the glowing desoriptions given (010 Lahore. 
by early writers, and quoted in the preceding pages. In size and 
populousness it is far inferior to Lucknow, Delhi, Agra, and even to 
Amritsar. The circuit of its walls does not exceed three miles, and 
its population, at the last Census, was given at about 97,000. The 
streets are narrow and wormlike, and the general aspect of the city, 
with the exception ofits northern front, isneither imposing nor 
picturesque. But a closer acquaintance with the city on its envi- 
rons will tend considerably to modify the first impression and give 
some colour tothe oxtravagant descriptions given above. That 
Lohore formerly covered far el area than it does at present 1s 
at once apparent from the number and extent of the ruins which 
cover the face of the surrounding country. From the city walls to 
Shalam4r, Meean Meer and Ichra—a circle with 4 radius of some , 
three or four miles—the ground is strewn with débris interspersed 
with crumbling mosques, tombs, gateways and gigantic mounds. 
Some conception of the extent of Lahore in its palmier days, as com- 
pared with its present state, may be formed from the fact that of 
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Chapter VI,A. thirty-six gzzers or quarters into which Lahore is known to hore 
— been divided, only nine areincluded within the area of the modem 
ahs Oty of cit ; but a more vivid Uae of the desolation which has passed over 
ola Lohore Lahore will be obtained by a view of the surrounding country from 
*  g minaret of the Imperial Mosque or of the Mosque of Wazir Khin 
Some have supposed that the actual city, that is, the inhabited 
portion of Lahore, never extended beyond its present limits, and that 
the mass of débris which everywhere meets the eye is composed 
entirely of the remains of tombs and garden walls. The suppositim 
may be proved to be erroneous, not only by the evidence of eye- 
witnesses, Native and European, such as Bernier, Tavernier: and 
Thevenot ; but also from the existence, among the débris of numerous 
small wells, such as are constructed in the private dwelling-houses 
of a closely-packed city and from the position of the large ruined 
mosque on the right-hand side of the Amritsar road, known as the 
Tdgah, or place of asssembly upon Muhommadan feast-days. Thess 
buildings are almost always erected in the immediate outskirts 
of a town ; it may be inferred, therefore, that when this mosque was 
built the city extended as far as its immediate vicinity : but the 
city is now nearly three miles off, and the building has long ceasod 
to be the rendezvous of the faithful on their holy one _ Again, we 
have a casual notice, in a Muhammadan writer of Akbor's time, ofa 
certain gucar or quarter, which is now desolate and upwards of a 
mile from the city, as being the most populous quarter of Lahore} 
and lastly, we have the analogy of other enstern cities, such as 
Kabul, Tabriz or Ispahan, where the suburbs, that is the portion of 
the city beyond the walls, are far the must extensive and important 
parts of the town. Upon the whole it may be considered probable 
that in its best days, that is during the reign of Sh&hjah4n, the sity 
must have had a circuit of some 16 or 17 miles, The portion of tho 
city outside the walls probably consisted of numerous thickly inhabit- 
ed spots connected with the city gates by long bdzdrs, The inter- 
vals between these different quarters were filled up with tombs, 
gardens and mosques, whose remains now form a conspicuous feature 
in the aspect of the environs of Lahore. The Moti Mahal or “ Regent- 
street” of old Lahore is said to have been in the vicinity of the pre- 
sent civil station, and to this day coins and remains of jewellery 
are occasionally picked up in that locality after heavy rains. — 

It is easier to form an idea of the size and extent of the old city of 
Lahore than of its magnificence. Few cities have suffered more from 
desolating hordes and from anarchy than Lahore during the last 120 
years previous to the inauguration of English rule, Hight times did 
the troops of Ahmad Shah Duréni pass through Lahore : Mabrattes 
and Sikhs have done their work of destruction, and the buildings 
being, for the most part, built of brick, have perished and are 
perishing rapidly from mere exposure. But it is certain, from the 
accounts we possess and from the absence of any buti ignificant ape- 
cimens of Hindu and Pathan remains, that, until the period of the 
Mughal dynasty, the city had no architectural pretensions: on the 
other hand, in the number and importance of its tombs, the profuse 
use of glazed tiles and enamolled frescoes as au architectural decora- 
tion, the recurrence of the bulb-like dome and semi-domed gateway, 
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we have all the characteristics of the Mughal or what may be termed 

the florid style of Indo-Muhammadan architecture: steudine perhaps pie Sa a 

in a similar relation to the Pathén to that which the decorated style The Cityiof 

of English architecture bears tothat termed semi-Norman. Asfaras  _L*ore: 

can be judged from existing remains, Lahore can never have equalled 

Dehli in its public buildings, though the superior size ofits private 

edifices would indicate the existence of more private wealth. Still, 

in the tomb of Jahangir the Palace of that Pines and of his suc- 

cessor Shahjahan, the Mosque of Wazir Khén, the Pearl Mosque, the 

Gardens of Shélamér, and the Badshahi or Imperial Mosque of Aurang- 

zeb, will be found no mean specimens of architecture ; and on its 

north-eastern side, where the Mosque of Aurangzeb, with its plain 

white domes of marble and tall unadorned mind1s, the Mausoleum of 

Ranjit Singh, with its curvilinear roof, projecting balconies and 

details, half Muhammadan, half Hindu, and lastly, the once brilliant- 

ly enamelled front of the Palace of the Mughals stand side by side 

overlooking a broad and grassy plain,—Lahore can, even now, show 

an architectural coup d’@il worthy of on imperial city; and could 

we but imagine the same palace-front, undisfigured by Sikh 

and English additions, with its coloured frescoes fresh and vivid, 

the river flowing at its base, and eastward, as far as the eye could 

reach, a massive quay of masonry, with flights of steps at intervals 

and Laer extending to the water's edge, the now deserted suburbs 

filled with a thriving population and interspersed with tombs and 

bérddarfs rising amid luxuriant gardens, whose gates glittered with 

many-coloured porcelain, we should form a conception of what we 

have reason to believe Lahore really was in the period of its prime. 
There are no architectural remains of the old Hind& city of Lahore of the 

Lahore,—a circumstance which might well be explained by the  Hinau period. 

absence of stone material, and the numerous destructive invasions to 

which the city has been subjected; but it is not necessary to resort 

to this -explanation, for the fact is in accordance with what all 

Indian architectural researches tend to show, namely, that the 

northern Hindé race was not, untila comparatively late period, 

in the habit of building temples, or durable edifices of any kind. 

Even at Dehli, the seat of Hindi dynasties from upwards ofa 

thousand years before Christ to more than a thousand years after 

the Christian cra, and where there is abundance of stone, no speci- 

mens of Hind& architecture exist dating earlier than the tenth or 

the eleventh century. There are some grounds for supposing that the 

old Hind city of Lahore did not occupy exactly the site of the 

modern city. Tradition points to the vicinity of Ichra,a village 

about three miles to the west, as the site of old Lahore. The name 

of the village was formerly Ichra Lahore, o name still to be found, 

it is said, upon old documents and occasionally adopted in hundis, 

or native bills of exchange, drawn upon Lahore. Moreover, some 

of the oldest and most sacred Hindé shrines are tobe met with 

in this locality.* Should such be the case, it is not improbable 

that the gateway ofthe present city, known asthe Ldhori or 

Lohdri gateway, was so called as being the gateway looking in the 


Old Lahore, 


* For instancy, the Bhairo ka sthdn and the Chandrat. 
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Chapter VI, A. direction of Lohéivar or old Lahore, just as the Kashmiri gnte 
— looks towards Kashmir, and the Dehli gate of modern Dehli to the 


oe se aucient city of that name. 
Lahore under But there is not only a total absence of the old Hind& archi- 


the Puthéue,  tectural remains. With the exception of two smoll mosques in the 
heart of the city, the Nimiwala Masjid and Shiranwdla Masjid, and 
the ruins of one or two shrines, there are no architectural relics of 
an earlier date than the time of Humayén. This fact, coupled with 
the silence of earlier writers, léads to the conclusion that Lahore, at 
the period of the Pathén dynasties, though a place of considerable 
importance, was not remarkable for its extent or the beauty of its 
buildings. Amfr Khusrau, at the end of the thirteenth century, 
alludes to Lahore and the twin city of Kasdr simply as inhabited 
pa in the midst of a desolate waste. Ibn Bathta, who travelled 

‘om Mooltin to Delhiin the middle of the fourteenth, did xot 
think it worth a visit; Timdr, at the end the same century, left it 
to a subordinate to plunder; the Emperor Babar, who always took 
care to see what was to be seen, and in his Memoirs has left graphic 
descriptions of Kabul, Samarkand, and the environs of Delhi, leaves 
Lahore unnoticed; lastly Amin Ahmad Razi, author of a work called 
Haft Aglim, dated A. D. 1624, states that until the time of Akbar, 
Lahore was nothing more than a number of detached hamlets. 

_ . In an architectural point of a view, therefore, Lahore is essen- 
tially 2 Mughal city; and its Muhammnaden remains, with a fow 
exceptions, are in the Mughal style; the exceptions being the tomb 
of Shah Musa, by the railway station, lich is Pathan; and the 
Mosque of Maryam Makéni or Maryam Zamdéni by tho Eastern gate- 
way ofthe fort, the style of which is transitional between the Pathén 
and the ne Three localities at Lahore are traditionally con- 
nected with the Ghaznivide period, and are’ Jooked upon as 
places of great sanctity,—the tomb of Malik Ayéz, before alluded 
to, who is said to have built up the walls and fortress of Lahore 
miraculously in a single night; the tomb of Syad Izhak, in the qua- 
drangle of Wazir Khan’s mosque; and lastly, the tomb of Dats 
Ganj Baksh, a learned divine of Baghdad, the St. Odo of his day, 
who accompanied the victorious army of Mahmid, of Ghazni, in the 
character of spiritual adviser, and died at an advanced age at Lahore. 
Whatever may have been his deeds, he has unfortunately had no 
Robert Wace to chronicle them. He has left » work entitled Kash/- 
wl-mahjib, the Revelation of the Hidden, but it does not reveal 
a single fact connected with the history of his time. 

_. Lo the Mughals we owe the introduction of what now form three 
striking characteristics of the principal cities of Upper India. In the 
first place, there grew up with them a new style of architecture, 
more splendid and elaborate, though less massive than the later 
Pathan from which it was developed. In the next place, to their 
love of the picturesque in nature~-a pleasing feature in their 
character.—we owe the construction of those regularly-planned 
gardens,* with their dense foliage, fountains and imitative cascades, 
which have excited the enthusinstic admiration of travellers to the 
oa RR a SP tae 


, | It is remarkable that there is no Hindi word In common use fora garden 
Bayh oud chaman are Persian, and rouza, Arabic. 
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East. Coming from the well-watered valleys and waving foliage ¥ 
of Ush and Indejan, Babar ss alee with Ariat Raroncen ieee mney ae 
the dusty treeless plains of the Punjab, In his memoirs, he bitterly Aes er of 
complains of the ugliness of the cities of Hindustin. “They have Lahore sinaer the 
no walled gardens,” he says, “no artificial water-courses ;” and he Pathins, 
scems to have lost no time in setting them a good example, by laying 

outa magnificent garden at Agra. “The men of Hind,” he conti- 

nues, “who had never before seen places formed on such a plan, or 

laid out with such elegance, gave the name of Kabul to 

the side of the Jamna on which these palaces were built.” 

Lastly, the same appreciation of natural scenery, combined with 

a solicitude for the preservation of the dead, characteristic of Tartar 

races, led to the erection of the numerous garden-enclosed tombs, 

inary form e picturesque feature of the environs of every Mughal 

city. , 

Lahore, with its numerous gardens, tombs and ornamental pate- Remains of the 
ways, must have been, in the days of its splendour, a fine specimen Mughal period. 
of, an Indo-Mughal city ; and though no city has perhaps suffered 
more from devastations and the hand of time, it can still show no 
mean specimens of architecture. In the old gateways leading to the 
fort, we have examples of the bold and massive style of Akbar, con- 
trasting remarkably with the elegant but somewhat fantastic archi- 
tecture of later periods. In the two elaborately carved vestibules, 
with pillars of red‘sandstone, supporting a slo oe aes in the 
quadrangle of the citadel known as Jahéngir's Khwaébgah, we have 
good specimens of the Hind4-Moslem style of art, usually supposed 
to have been peculiar to the time of Akbar. 

The Khwdbgth of Jahangir consisted of a large quadrangle 
with a colonnade on three sides + of red stone pillars, intricately carved 
with bracket capitals, consisting of the figures of egien elephants 
and griffins. On the centre of the fourth side, which overlooked the 
Ravi, stood a lofty pavilion, in the Mughal style of architecture, and 
on either side at the point of contact of the colonnade with the outer 
wall were two chambers with verandahs of elaborately carved pillars 
supporting a sloping entablature, in the Hind& style. In the quad- 
rangle was a garden, with a chabitra or platfrom, of marble mosaic, 
aa beneath the pavilion and colonnades were underground chambers 
to serve as a. refuge from the heat. Sikh and European disfigurements 
have completely destroyed the effect of this beautiful quadrangle. 

The pavilion has been transmogrified into a mess room; 
the colonnades have been walled in and cut up into quarters, 
but the two chambers remain in tolerable preservation, and are fine 
specimens of the Hind4-Moslem style of art usually supposed to be 


* The practice of building their own monuments seems nt frst sight to imply a 
distrust on the part of, the Turki noblcs of the picty of their heirs, 1t must rather, 
perhaps, be ascribed to the uncertainty under an Enstern despotism, of transmitting 
wealth to posterity, and the certainty, under any circumstances, of its being minutely 
subdivided, Must large incomes were the result either of personal favour or peculation} 
in either case, the fortune generally died with the possessor, We can understand, 
therefore, why a man who bad been successful in his gencration should be anxious 
to sccuro for himscif a suitable monument,—that “necessary ndjunct of o Tartor’s 
glory,”—before the means to do so hnd been dissipated, 

+ Usually called the Moti Mandur, 
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Ohapter VI, A. peculiar to the time of Akbar. In the tomb of Jahénpir, at Shih 
— ara; the Mosque of Wazir Khén, on the south side of the city ; the 
The Olty of Pearl Mosque; the throne-room and marble pavilion in the citadel ; 
Remains of the the tomb of Asaf Khén ; the Gardens of Shélamar; the Gulabi bigh 
Mughal period, or “ Garden of Rose-water ;” the Gateway of Zeb-ul-Nissa, and the 
Imperial Mosque of Aurangzeb, we have examples of the Into- 
Mughal style proper, with its usual characteristics of bulb-like domes, 
supported on elaborate pendentives, ogee arches, with feathered 
edgings, marble lattice windows, and brilliantly enamelled walls As 
works of art, none of them can perhaps bear comparison with the chefs 
@ewvre of Delhi, Agra, or Fatehpur Sikri ; but there is one special fea- 
ture in the Mughal buildings at Lahore which cannot fail to strike ob- 
servers, namely, the profusion and excellence of the-coloured tiling 
and enamelled frescoes used as an external decoration. By it the 
architects of the day were enabled to compensate, to some extont, 
for the want of stone material and the consequent impossibility of 
sculpture, and to give to brick walls that appearance of costliness and 
durability which, in an esthotic point of view, is essontinl to suc- 
cess. The native name of this species of decoration is Adst or kshi. 
Késht work, or Its use is common all over Persia; and Babar, writing in the 
Sneanstic tiles, 16th century, speaks of 8 mosque at Samarkand “covered with 
porcelain of China” as a novelty to him. It appears to have been 
introduced, in the form in which it is found in this part of India, from 
China, through Persia, by the Mughals. Tradition attributes its in- 
troduction to the influence of Tamerlane's Chinese wife. However 
that may be, the earliest instance, according to Fergusson, is the 
celebrated mosque of Tabriz, built about the end of the thirteenth 
or Lear of the fourteenth century of our era, just after the 
conquest of Persian by the Mughals. The next is the tomb of 
Muhammad Khudabandan, at Sultania, built by the successor of 
Ghazan Khin, the builder of the Mosque at Tabriz, From this date the 
use ak ra tiles became common in Persia; but it was not till 
upwards of two centuries from this time that it came to be so in 
Hindustén. The earliest instance of this mode of decoration at Lahore 
is the tomb of Sh&h Misa, built in the reign of the Emperor Akbar. 
The colours of this, the oldest specimen, are as vivid, aad the decora- 
tion is as perfect, a3 in any of the later ones ; but the art did not come 
into general use until the time of Shéhjehén, when it took a new 
form. Encaustic tiles were, to a great extent, disused, and the 
designs were executed ona hard kind of cement. This process, 
being probably cheaper, led to the almost universal adoption of Aéshi 
designs as an architectural ornament. There is hardly a mosque, or 
a tomb, or 2 gateway, built during this poriod, the walls of which 
are not covered with them. Strange to say, after the reign of Shéh- 
Jehan, it became almost entirely disused, and the art may now be 
said to be lost in the Punjéb. Coloured tiles are still manufactured 
in Lahore and Mooltén ; but the colouring is very poor, and the pro- 
cess of executing coloured designs upon plaster is altogether unknown. 
; The finest existing specimens of Kashi work areto be found in 
the mosque of Wazir Khén, built in A.D, 1634 by Hakim Ali-al-din 
Wazir Khén, a native of Chiniot, who, although a Punjabi by birth, 
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rose during the reign of the liberal-minded Shéhjehén to be Governor Ohapter VI, A, 
of Lahore, as well as Court physician. In gratitude for his unlooked- The Olt 

for prosperity under the rule of a stranger, he erected the mosque, he Oty of 
which bears his name, at a great expense, over the remains of an old gésns ork oe 
Ghaznivide saint. Artists, itis said, were sent for expressly from ° caustic tiles, 
China, to execute the kdshi work, and the mosque was pronounced, 

according to a writer of the day,* “a mole on the cheek of the city of 

Lahore.” Dr. Center, the Chemical Examiner to the Punjab Govern- 

ment, made a careful analysis of specimens of Adsht work, and the 

results of his analysis are here given :-— 


“It consists essentially of a layer of glass spread on a hard kind of 
plaster,—sometimes on a material porcelaneous in structure. On analysis 
the glass was found to be an ordinary silicate coloured by metallic oxides. 
The plaster was found to becomposed of a mixture of lime and siliceous 
sand, the hardness being due to silication, which accounts for its bearing 
the heat required to fuse glass. It is remarkable that an old Buddhist 
cast was found to be composed of a similar material. I got specimens 
made at the laboratory by an old man who practises the art at Lahore, but 
the work was very inferior. The glaze wanted purity and polish, and he 
made his plaster as hard ag a2 stone, ‘The finest specimens in Lahore are 
to be seen on Wazir Khin’s masjid, where the glazing is very fine, but 
the plaster is easily broken, so that it has been destroyed in many places. 
The work consists of three party—is?, the plaster called Ahamir ; 2nd, 
the glass called Adénch; and 8rd, a ynietal called astar, put between 
them. The first operation is to make an easily fusible glass by melting 
powdered siliceous sandstone with carbonate of soda. Portions of the 
giass are pounded, mixed and fused with metallic oxides to produce glasses 
of various colours. Considerable skill was shown in producing the oxides 
from the metals or from the raw materials of the ézér. In particular, 
a species of black sand got from Ajmer is used to furnish three colours— 
black, green and blue. It contains sulphuret of copper and magnetic iron 
sand. These were separated by washing according to their specific 
gravities, and were reduced to oxides in the furnace. The khamir is 
made by mixing siliceous sand, lime and a quantity of the pounded glass 
first prepared, and according to the quantity of glass used it turns out 
s hord kind of mortar, or hos 2 porcelaneous structure. It is made into 
a paste with rice water, and cut into pieces suitable for the pattern. It 
is then dried at a gentle heat, and afterwards covered with the astar, which 
consists of lime or pounded glass containing a large quantity of lead. 
This is suspended in « viscid fluid and painted on the plaster, and its use is 
to cover small inequalities and to act as 2 medium to unite the glass and the 

aster. The coloured glasses are then pounded, suspended in a viscid 
uid, mado from mucilaginous plants and painted over the aséar, and the 

_ Whole is placed in the furnace till all the glass on the surface is fused. 
The pieces of the pattern are then put in their places and fixed by 
cement.” : ; 

But although the art, as practised in India and Persia, seems to 
have been derived from China at the end of the thirteenth century, 
it has, doubtless, existed in other forms among Semitic nations from 


* Sujén Singh, who, however, makes no allusion to the story about the Chineso 
artists, The employment ofjOhinese is improbable 1m iteelf, as there are no traces of 
Chinese style in the designs or their execution : on the other hand, the origin of the 
tradition is easily accounted for by the fact that Adshiis popularly known as" Chinn- 
work.” ¢ 
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Ohapter VI, A. far more ancient times; and it is remarkable that the term hdshi is 
The Ulty of said to be neither Hindi nor Tartar, but of Arabic origin, and skin 
Lahows, to the Hebrew kos, a cup, » The art was imported into Europe by 
Eéshi work, or'en- the Arabians at the end of the ninth century, and adopted by the 
canstic tiles © Italians under the name of magolica, in the manufacture of earthen- 
ware, in the fourteenth. The art thus introduced was rapidly 
developed, and gave birth, in time, to the porcelain wares of Palissy, 
Limoges, Sevres, and Dresden. Thus, while the vations of India 
and Persia, appreciating as deeply as ourselves the zesthetical 
value of the art,employed it largely, but almost solely, as an 
architectural ornament, those of the West at once spplied it to 
articles of every-day utility; and the resulf is that, while the art 
ig wel nig lost in India, in Europe it has made, and is still making, 

rapid strides in improvement. = 
Remains of the Mu- Prince Kémrdn, brother of the Emperor Humayén, when ‘vice- 
bel perior, con- yoy of the Punjab, seems to have given the first impulse to the 
° architectural adornment of Lahore by building a palace and garden 
near the suburb of Naulakka, and extending thence to the river 
Ravi. The place was afterwards occupied by Asaf Khan. It was 
here probably that Humaytin on his retreat from Sher Shéh, the 
Afghén claimant of the throne, was entertained by his perfidious 
brother just before his temporary expulsion. A story is told that, 
as the Royal cortége was crossing the Ravi in flight for the West 
his counsellors suggested to Humsytn the advisability of then and 
there despatching. the brother, whose faithlessness was one great 
cause of his misfortumes; but the Emperor indignantly rejected the 
proposal, A bdrddari, said to have been built by Prince Kamran, 
is now used as a toll-house at the bridge of boats. This is the 
oldest specimen of Mughal architecture in Lahore, but has under- 
gone considerable alterations. All that remains of the palace is a 
large gateway, now used as a private house, in the vicinity of Lehna 
Singh's Ch¢wni. But the period of Lahore's greatest splendour was 
the reigns of Akbar, Jehingir, Shahjehdv, and Aurangzeb. Gardens, 
tombs, mosques, palaces, sprang up in every direction ; the popula- 
tion increased, suburbs arose, until the city became, in the words of 

Abul-fazl, “the grand resort of people of all nations.” 

Akbar, as we have seen, made Lahore his capital for some four- 
teen years, pee which time he repnired and enlarged the fort, and 
surrounded it and the city with a wall, portions of which still remain, 
though it was almost rebuilt at the commencement of the present 
century by Ranjit Singh. In the fort, up to within a few years, 
there were left some good specimens of the peculiar style of archi- 
tecture adopted by Akbar ; but they are nearly all destroyed; the 
Akbavt Mahal, or Chamber of Akbar, has been razed to the ground, 
and the smaller throne-room has been so altered by modern additions 
that it is hardly recognisable as an antique building. Other archi- 
tectural remains of the period are the tomb of Shah Chir4gh, used 
as a Government office ; the tomb of Kasim Khan, once the tryst- 
ing-place of the Lahore wrestlers, and now the residence of the 
Lieutenant-Governor of the Punjab; the tomb of Shah Musa; and 
@ mosque called the Mosque of Kéla Khén, on the righthand of the 
road from Lahore to Meeau Meer. 
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During the reign of Akbar, Lahore, as might have been expect- Qhapter VI, A. 
ed, increased greatly in size and opulence. Up to this period, accord- — 
ing to a native writer, * Lahore consisted of a number of detached a eky of 
hamlets ; it now grew into an extensive city. The city, par excel- pong : eae 
lence, was that portion surrounded by the wall and covered the same Mughal. parfotl, 
area as the present city ; but outside the walls were long bdzdrs and _— continued, 
thickly populated suburbs which no longer exist; but some idea of 
their extent may be formed from the fact that at the time Nizam- 
ud-din Ahmad wrote his work—that is, the latter part of Akbar's 
reign—the most populous quarter of Lahore was the quarter of 
Langar Khan +; this quarter was situated between the Civil Station 
of Andrkulli and the village of Muzang, upwards of 2 mile from the 
enceinte of the present city. The following is the description of 
Lahore during the reign of Akbar, given by Abul-fazl in the Adm 
Akbari :— 
“Yohore is a very large and populous city. The fort and palace 
are of brick and lime, and, when this city was for some time the seat of 
Government, many other capital buildings were erected, and gardens Jaid 
out with taste and elegance; it became the grand resort of people of all 
nations, and their manufactures were brought to the highest pitch of 
perfection. Through His Majesty’s (Akbar's) encouragement, gardeners 
were brought from Irin and Tirén, who cultivated the vine and various 
kinds of melons. The manufacture of silk and woollen carpets was in- 
troduced, together with that of brocades. In short, here could be obtained 
the choicest productions of Iran and Turén.” 


The Emperor Jahangir built but little, but there are specimens 
of his architecture in the greater Khwdbgdh, or Sleeping Palace ; the 
Moti Masjid, or Pearl Mosque, formerly the Chapelle Royale for the 
imperial harem, but now used as the Government Treasury; and the 
tomb of Anarkulli, which, after having served a variety of secular 
purposes, has ended in becoming the Station Church. The follow- 
ing account of Lahore as it was in the reign of Jahangir, taken from 
a, narrative of the travels of Richard Still and John Growther,t two 
Englishmen, who found their way to the Punjab, “in search of trade,” 
in 1626, will be of interest :-— 

“Lahore,” they say, “is one of the best cities of India, plentiful 
of all things, or, in Master Coryat’s words, ‘such o delicate and even tract 
of ground as I never saw before.’ A row of trees extends itself on both 
sides the way from the town’s end of Lahore, twenty days’ journey, to the 
town’s end of Agra, most of them bearing a kind of mulberry. The way 
is dangerous by night for thieves ; by day secure. Every five or six course 
(kos) there are fair sardis of the kings or nobles, beautifying the way, 
in memory of their names, and entertainment of travellers, where you may 
have a chamber and a place to get your horse, witha store of horse-ment ; 
but, in many of them, little provision for men, by reason of the Banian 
superstition, Merchants resort to this city out of all parts of India, 


a 


* Amin Abmad Bézé, author of a work called Haft Igitm, dated 4.H. 1032, A.D, 


+ Langar Kbén Gistingvished himself 1s Governor of Mooltfn in the reign of 
Humiyin, who. in recognition of his services, assigned him a residence at Lahore in 
the locality which still bears his name, 

¢ “ Purchas, his Pilgrimnge.” 


1624 
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Chapter VI, A, embarking their goods for Tatta, the chief city in Sind. Twelve or four. 


teen thousand camels lading yearly Pp 
During the reign of Shabjehén, 


The City of 
Lahore. 


ess from hence to Persin by Kandahgr," 


Remains of the ddr-ul-hukimat, or capital, was still a place of ™mportance. Ii lay on 


Moghal period, the route of the imperial marches to Kashmir 
continued. and rendezvous of the armies d 


tched to Ballh and the north-vect 


at Shahdara; the Mosque of Wazir Khén, on the south side of 
the city ; the Gardens of Shilamér ; the Gateway of the Gulhi 


Zeb-ul-Nigsa ; and, lastly, 


Anérkulli and the Shélam 


Was a garden, with fountains 4 


laid with flowers bias a 


wal have received the usua’ 


cupied by 9 light marble pavilion 
ards the river, 


In the inner space 


owing into marble receptacles in- 
in precious stones, The arches and the 
d have suffered the same fate as those 
T3 even the marble slabs upon tho 


coating of white-wash, but the pavi- 
ervation, and is an, elegent specimen 
the time. In front of this pavilion, 


outside the palace walls, was a platform raised on arches, * called the 
arz begi, where the Onra assembled every Morning to receive the 


_ who showed himself at the lattice 
the multitute assembled beneath. 


significant name of Naulakka, or the Pavilion which cost nine lakhs ; 
and the celebrated Shish Mahal, used by Ranjit Singh as a reception 


. 


room, and historically interesting as the place where the sovercigtny 


by the fort magazine, and suggested a, 

1 ylon. Opposi 
a dammdm or suite of bath: 
only for the Purpose indi 
council chamber ; and in th 


gardens of Bah 
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stately building, known as the Takht or Throne-room of Shahjehén, Chapter VI, A. 
now vandalized into a barrack ; this was the Diwan-i A’m or Hall of = 
Audience; where the Emperor daily sat in state to transact The Sity of 
business. es hanes: a 
The palace was now, in size and interior magnificence, worthy of Mughal. pane 
an Imperial residence ; its front extended some five hundred yards continued, 
along the banks of the river, which then flowed near its base ; but the 
dull red brick of which it was ‘built was unsuited to the Imperial taste ; 
the whole palace front was accordingly covered with brilliantly 
coloured designs in kdéshi or porcelain-work, executed upon hard cement 
soas to resemble mozaic, These designs are not simply confined to 
patterns, but include, in defiance of Muhammadan orthodoxy, the figures 
of men, horses and elephants, engaged in scenes chiefly of a sporting 
character, and also eeuibolical: representations of zodiacal signs 
and of the angels, who, accordi to old Persian mythology, 
presided over cach month and each day of the year. Among them 
we recognize the dragon-form Hastadar, representing the constellation 
of that name, and Jadi, the oriental Capricorn. But most conspi- 
cuous perhaps are four figures of the rising sun over the arched 
compartments in front of Jahdngir's palace. ‘These would appear in- 
tended to represent the divine mihr, or genius of the Sun, in whose 
honour two important festivals, that of the nawroz, at the vernal 
equinox, and mihrgdn at the autumnal, were held. In like manner 
the frequently recurring ornament of salvers filled with fruit and 
flowers would appear to be suggested by the offerings presented on 
those festive occasions ; eet the vessels of water and baskets of 
viands, which form a common decoration of the walls of Mughal 
tombs,—that of Jahdngir, for instance,”—are perhaps referable to the 
same origin ; for we know that it was an old Persian custom to place 
offerings of food and drink on the tops of houses and high places to 
conciliate the spirits of departed friends. 
The designs are thus interesting for two reasons,—first, as exhi- 
biting the open contempt in which the strict rules of Muhammadan- 
ism forbidding the representation of living beings were held ; and in the 
second place, as indicating a strong recurrence to old Persian super- 
stitions and mithraic symbolism at the period of their construction. 
They further completely corroborate the statements of contemporary 
writers, such as Abd-ul-Kadir, Abul-fazl and the Portuguese Mission- 
arics, who all notice the assiduous worship paid to the sun and heavenly 
bodies by the earlier Mughal Emperors. This tendency to mithraism 
was not, however, confined to the Emperors of Hindfstan. A mithraic 
emblem adorns the Hall of Audience at Udepore, the Lion and the 
Sun have from a remote period“been the heraldic emblems of the 
Persian empire and in the title Séhib--Qirdn, or Lord of propitious 
Constellations, assumed originally by Tamerlane and afterwards 
adopted by Shahjchén, and inscribed by him upon the entrance into 
his palace at Lahore, we have similar relics of the religion of Zoroaster. 
The route from Agra to Lahore, in the carly part of the seventeenth 
century, is described by a European traveller: “One continued alley, 


oe 
® J. Albert de Mandelslo a gentleman belonging tothe embassy sent by the 
Dike of Holstein to the Grand Duke of Muscovy and the King of Persia, in 1638, 
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Phapter VI, A. drawn in a straight line, and planted on both sides, with date-trees, 
The Clay af palm-trees, cocoa-irees, and other kinds of frnit trees.” . 
Tahoe. An interesting account of Lahore as it was in the period of tho 
Extract from the Emperor Shéhjehan is piven in the accompanying translated extmet 
Itinerary of Fra from the Itinerary of Fra Sebastian Manrique, a Spanish monk, who 
Sebastian Man- visited Lahore in 1641: “On the 21st day from our departure fom 
a Agra, at sunrise, we came in sight of the city of Lahore, whichis large 
and capacious ; but, large as it appeared, there were not houses enough 
for the accommodation of the people, who were encamped for half's 
league outside the city. It is a handsome and well-ordered city, 
with large gateways and pavilions of various colours. I entered the 
city—a very difficult undertaking on account of the number of people 
who filled the streets, some on foot, some on camels, some on elephants 
and others in small carts, jolting one against the other as they went 
along. Those who best could, passed on first. - This being the 
receiving hour at Court, many of the gentry were proceeding thero, 
accompanied by as many as 500 followers on horse-back. 

* Finding it difficult; to proceed on account of the concourse of 
people, we decided to change our route, and returned about a muskets 
shot from the crowd and took our stand under some trees outside 
the city, where were a number of people selling and preparing food 
for the multitude, who were moving about—some eating, some selling, 
and others looking on. I was one among the latter, and my curiosity 
prompted me to proceed still further, until at last I arrived at the 
principal bdadr, where the odour from without prepared you for 
what you were to seo inside—a great many shops, or, more 
properly speaking, kitchens, in which were s0 d meats of 
various kinds, animals, domestic and wild. In place of the 
pig, which is never used, horseflesh is supplied you instead. 
Some shops contained fowls of all kinds; in othors might be seen 
things of all descriptions suited to the teste of all classes, such 
as butter, oil, scents, brinjals, mangoes, plantains, &c. Neither 
was there wanting in this bdzér the most simple commodity, such 
as rice, herbs, and iy enee The common bread is made ofa 
mixture of all kinds of flour baked on sheets of iron and in earthen 
pots, and is known by the name of Apds, People who travel in 
caravans use a second kind of bread, named culchas, which 1s 
made of white flour. This bread is also used by the better classes. 
A third bread, named roganis, is a finer bread made of the best 
flour and purified butter. “ Besides what I have already enumerated, 
there is a great deal more to be seen in these bdzdrs; but I think 
I have mentioned enough to satisfy the curious reader. But what 
I most admired was the moderate price at which these things might 
be had. A man might eat abundantly and royally for two silver 
reals (five pence) per day. The abundance of the Aaprconee and 
cleanliness of the streets surprised me much; also the peace and 
quietness with which everything was conducted, as well as the just- 
ness and rectitude of people towards each other; so that merchant 
and merchandise remain perfectly secure from thieves. : 

“The city of Lahore is beautifully situated, commanding 
agreeable views, having on one side a river with erystal waters which 
descend from the mountains of Kashmir and continues its course 
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moistening and fertilizing the ground, till it arrives at the city of Chapter VI, A. 
Mooltaén, where it pays its tribute to the famous Indus. Lahore, the The City of 
second city of the Mughal empire (as well on account of riches as Takers. 

its size) is ornamented with fine palaces and gardens, also tanks and getract from the 
fountains. As to the abundance of provisions, it would be unneces- Itinerary of Fra 
sary here to describe it. The riches of the principal street (known Sebastian Manrique, 
as the Bdzdér del Choco), if shown to advantage, would equal the 

richest European mart.” 

At the date of the accession of Aurangzeb, A.D. 1658, Lahore Lahore made ee 

must have fallen off in wealth and populousness from what it was te? Mughals. 
in the days of his predecessors. The absence of the court, and 
the foundation of Shahjehénabid or New Delhi, had drawn away 
the bulk of the artificers and trading population to that more favoured 
locality ;and when Bernier passed through it, in 1664, the houses 
had begun to look dilapidated, and the long streets of the city to 
be disfigured with ruins. It was still, however, the capital of the 
most important province of the empire, and was benefited by the 
occasional presence of the Emperor during his march to Kashmir 
at the beginning of the hot season. In the fourth year of his 
reign, the city having suffered much from the encroachments of 
the river, Aurangzeb had a massive quay of masonry constructed 
for upwards of three miles along the river's bank. The quay, it is 
said, was faced with lead; flights of steps, at intervals, led down 
to the water's edge; and rows of Persian wheels, projecting over 
the side, made the waters of the Ravi available for irrigating the 
gardens which lined its banks. The work is compared by a contem-~ 
porary writer to the “rampart built by Sikandar Zulkarnain against 
the incursions of Gog and Magog;” and as a rampart, indeed, it 
proved most effectual, for it not only effected the object of saving 
the city from destruction, but scared away the river altogether. 
The remains of the quay, or Band of Alamgir, as it is called, are 
still traceable between the north-east end of the fort and the village 
of Bhogiwal. Butthe great work of the period is the Jama Masjid, or 
Musalman Cathedral, the most striking building at Lahore, whose 
white marble domes and almost colossal minarets may be seen for 
miles—a building said by some to have owed its origin to the 
Emperor's poe remorse for the murder of his brother, Dara Shikoh, 
and by others to a desire to eclipse the beauties of the Mosque 
of Wazir Khan. Its architect was Fidie Khan Khokah, who held 
the post of Master of Ordnance to His Majesty. The completion 
of this mosque may be said to close the architectural history of 
Lahore. Later attempts, such asthe Golden Mosque of Bikhari 
Khan, and the Palace and Tomb of Khan Bahadur, at Begampira, 
only prove how architectural taste fell with the fall of the empire, 
and became a mongrel style—half-Muhammadan and half-Hindu. 

From this time, until the establishment of a Sikh kingdom by ahore under the 
Ranjit Singh, Lahore was subject to periodical invasion, pillage and Bikie. 
depopulation, and was thus reduced from a mighty city to little 
more than a walled township in a circle of ruinous waste. Quarter 
after quarter became deserted. The wealthy residents of Guzar 
Langer Khén relinquished their extra-mural palaces, and retired for - 
safety within the city walls; the merchants ond traders fled in 
numbers to Amritsar: the '!* . were dispersed, some following 

L 
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Chapter VI, A. the invading armies on their return march to Kabul, others finding 
The Uity of their Way to Hindfistan. At length, the inhabited portion of the 
Tabore. city was confined to the area surrounded by the wall of Akbor; 
Lah der the Outside was ruin and devastation. The only signs of life were two 
anrsikbs, «Sikh forts, built to overawe the county round about, and a few 
scattered hamlets—one peopled by the descendants of a hardy clan 
of Biloches, who settled at Lahore in happier times, and another by 
a few peasants who clung to the site of the old Hindu city. Such 
was the state of Lahore when it came into the possession of Ranjit 
Singh, and its aspect of desolation is thus graphically described 
in the following extract from the diary of an English officer, whe 

visited the Sikh capital in the year 1809 :— 

“94th May—~I visited the rains of Lahore, which afforded a melan- 
choly picture of fallen splendour. Here the lofty dwellings and masjid, 
which, fifty years ago, raised their tops to the skies, and were the pride of 
a busy and active population, are now crumbling into dust, and in less than 
half a century more will be levelled to the ground. In going over these 
ruins, ] saw not a humar being,—all was silence, solitude, and gloom." 

As might have been expected, no great improvement upon this 
state of things was effected during Sikh régime. The domination 
of a peasant race, of martial habits, under o sovereign ignorant of 
the alphabet, is not encouraging to the development of architectural 
taste; nevertheless Ranjit Singh, unlettcred and unpolished as he 
was, had an idea that architecture was a good thing. Accordingly, 
he serps the Muhammadan tombs of their marble facings, and 
sent them to adorn the Sikh temple at Amritsar, He restored the 
Shalimar Gardens, which had gone to ruin during the troublous 
times of Ahmad Shah; but at the same time laid ruthless hands 
upon the marble pavilions by the central reservoir, and substituted 
structures of brick and plaster in their stead. He turned the sarat, 
which separated the Fort and Palace from*the Jama masjid into & 
private garden, and placed therein the marble edifice which remains 
to this day the architectural chef-d’anwre of his reign—an example 
of judicious spoliation aul hybrid design.* Besides the abovo, a few 
unsightly temples to Siva, erected in honour of a favourite wife ot 
dancing girl, and some tasteless additions to the fort, comprise all the 
architectural works of Ranjit Singh at Lahore. One of the latest 
specimens of Sikh architecture is the Mausoleum of Ranjit Singh 
himself, his son and grandson. The building is, as usual, in design 
substantially Hindu, over laid with Muhammadan details, and docs not 
bear close inspection; but the effect at a distance is not unpleasing. 
Within, a lotus, carved in marble, set beneath » canopy, marks the 
spot where the ashes of the Lion of Lahore are laid; around it are 
eleven smaller ones, in memory of those who burned themselves upon 
his funeral pyret The palaces of the Sikh nobility show the same 
“~The building was the jant production of a Mubammodan anda Hinds. ho 


materials were taken from the tombs of Asaf Khén and Jehéngir at Shihdars, and 
that of Zebiada Begam, at Nawdkot. 

The last ocension on which the rite of suttee was practised nt Lahore was at the 
burning of the remains of the murdered Dhytn Singh. Bunt in Kashmfr an attempt 
nt sutiec was made ns late as 1857, on the death of Dhytin Singh's brother, Mahhrhjs 
Guldb Singh. Thousands of persons had assembled, and the victims were ready, but 


the energetic remonstrances of the Civil Commissioner, Captain Usmston, prevented 
its belng carried out, 
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blending of Hindu and Muhammadan design, and are further dis- Obapter VI, A. 
figured by small angular chambers perched on the highest part of the Clits 


San gc i The Ci 
- building, to catch the breeze in the hot weather and rains. Tho Tabor : 
walls of the chambers are guadily but roughly painted with scenes, Lahore under the 
sometimes ofa religious, sometimes ofa warlike or sportive character. Sikhs, 


The former are generally taken from the life of Krishn or of Baba 
Nanak; the fighting scenes relate chiefly to conflicts with the Afghans 
of the north-west fronticr, but none are remarkable as works of 
art. : 
This is not the place to follow the history of the new adminis- 
tration. In Lahore itself, the years that have followed this eventful 
29th of March have been years of materin] progress. The environs 
of the city in 1849 were “a dreary expanse of crumbling ruins,” re- 
mains of the ancient city of the Mughals. The houses and officcs of 
the first residents were confined to the neighbourhood of the old canton- 
ments, which occupied a strip of alluvial soil to the south of the 
city, and running parallel with an old bed of the Ravi. Gradually, 
however, as the European population increased in numbers, the sta- 
tion spread eastward, making steady inroads upon the less inviting 
region which lay further from the river. And thus year by year the 
ruins and graveyards of old Lahore passed under the humanizing 
influence of western civilization. Metalled _ronds have pierced the 
débris of former days, and bungalows and gardens have succeeded to 
ruins and rough jungle. Much still remains to be done, but the 
scene has already assumed a garb of life and trimness not discredi- 
table to the Punjab Capital. 


II1.—Lahore as it is. 


Lahore, the Capital of the Province and hend-quarters of the Modern Lahore, 
district, is situated on a slightly rising ground about a mile from the left 
bank of the river Ravi at its nearest point in 31° 3¥ north latitude, and 
74° 21‘ east longitude. The river, as might be supposed, onco flowed by 
the city, and in A. D. 1662 made such encroachments that a massive 
quay or embankment was built for some four miles along its bank to 
protect the city from destruction. Almost immediately after the com- 
pletion of this costly work, and perhaps,indecd, in consequence of it, the 
river deserted its old channel and turned to the north, leaving the brick 
embankment ignominiously high and dry. Since that date tho 
main stream of the Révi has neverreturned to its old bed, though 
oceasionally an arm of the river has wandered into its old course ; 
and at the time of annexation there was a small stream flowing 
under the fort walls. “ he : 

The city is in shape an irregular trapezium with its longest sido 
tothenorth. Itissurrounded bya brick wall about 15 feet in height, 
pierced with thirteen gateways, except on its northern side, which is 
occupied by the citadel and adjoining buildings. The extreme length 
of the city is one mile and a quarter; its extreme breadth, inclusive of 
the citadel, a little more than three-quarters of a mile ; its circuit is 
less than three miles. To the south of the city extends, in a vast 
semi-circle with a radius of some three or four miles, an uneven 
expanse interspersed with the crumbling remains of mosques, tombs 
aud gateways, and huge shapcless mounds of the rubbish from old 
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Chapter VI, A: brick-kilns. Within the last few years an immense change has thken 
The City of Place in this region, which was utterly waste and desolate for a long 
Lahore. time after the annexation in 1849. 

Modern Lahore. The houses and offices of the first residents were confined te « 
the neighbourhood of the old cantonments, which occupied o strip 
of alluvial soil to the south of the city, and running parellel with an 
old bed of the Ravi. Gradually, however, asthe European population 
increased in numbers, the station spread eastward, making steady 
inroads upon the less inviting region which lay further from the 
river, Immense quantities of old bricks have been removed and used 
in road-making and as ballast for the railways ; and other old build- 
ings are being used as quarries, whence the material for modem 
works is drawn; while the European houses and gardens in Donald 
Town, the metalled roads overshadowed by trees, and the vegetation 
consequent on the introduction of irrigation, have transformed a part 
of the artificial desert on this side of the city into a suburb which 
reminded a recent French traveller of Enghien or Passi, near Paris 

About three-quarters of a mile to the west, and connected with 
the Lobari pate of the city by a tolerably wide street of native 
shops, is the station of Anirkulli, the seat of the Civil Government 
of the Punjab, which derives its name from n large tomb erected by 
the Emperor Jehdngir, in memory of a favourite slave girl, and now 
used as the Station Church. The citadel or for stands command. 
ingly on a plateau which occupies the north-eastern angle of the city. 
To the north it abuts upon tho old river bed; to the south and cast 
it has an open esplanade; to the west lies the Hasiri Bagh an 
BAdshahi Mosque. The houses here are the oldest in the station, 
having been for the most part built in 1847-48, at the time when 
the cantonment was first formed. Here are the Secretariat, formerly 
the Residency, the Financial and other offices and the Chief Court. 
From Anarkulli eastwards the station now stretches for a distance of 
nearly three miles, the Lawrence Gardens and Government House 
marking its eastern limit. This eastern portion of the station 8 
known as Donald Town, taking its name from the Lieutenant-Gover- 
nor in whose time it was first occupied—the late Sir Donald McLeod. 
It is connected with Anarkulli by the road now called the Mall, which 
runs down the station centrally from east to west. The old Mall is 
a splendid road, which runs from the city southwards through the 
Anarkulli portion of the station. Some distance north of the Mall, 
and separated from it by an open and _ still desolate tract, 
lies the Railway station forming the centre of a colony of bungalows, 

rincipally those of Railway emrloyés. This part of tho station 18 
snown as Naulakka. This part of the station, as well as Donald Town, 
once formed of the ancient city. The suburb of Murang lies 
in the other direction, to the south of Anérkulli, Many of the more 
southern bungalows of the civil station lie within its boundaries. 

Anfrkulli was abandoned as a cautonment in the year 1851-52, 
in consequence of the terrible mortality among the troops stationed 
there. The deathrate for the six years commencing 1846-47 was 
8461 per 1,000, in 1851-52, Her Majesty's 96th Regiment lost 1325, 
and the Ist Bengal Fusiliers not less than ‘2186 per 1,000. These 
fatal ‘results, in the opinion of the present Sanitary Commissioner 
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Chapter VI, A. The cantonments of Meean Meerare situated some three miles fo 
Tho Olty of the east of the civil station, They were established in 1851-52 0 
ahore- account of the unhealthiness of the former cantonments at Anitkulli 
Meean Meer can- They stand on an open and exceedingly dreary orid plain, originally 
tonments, bare of trees, but now gradually growing greener as canal irrigs- 
tion extends and the trees planted by the roadside and assidously 
fostered spring up. Here is a church which is considered the most 
beautiful in the Punjab. Meean Meer has been from the firsta 
conspicuously unhealthy station. It takes its name from a famous 
Pir called Meean Meer, who was a contemporary of Babs Nanak, 
and whose tomb and shrine are situated to the west of the cantor 
ment close to the canal, and about half-n-mile from the Meean Meer 
‘West Railway station. The Mausoleum is a domed building of white 
marble and red Agra sandstone, with o mosque in the courtyard. 
About 2 hundred yards from the shrine is a small tomb now in rans 
The garrison has already been noticed in Chapter V, pages 125, 126. 
Boil. The soil in the neighbourhood of Lahore is a lind of clay mixed 
with vegetable mould, and containing in many places irregular masses 
of carbonate of lime, termed kankar, the whole forming a layer vary. 
ing in thickness from ten to twelve fect, and below this is a bed of 
sand in which water is found. The superficial layer of the on 
remarkable for the large quantity of soluble salts contained in'it, whid 
in many parts are so abundant as to render the country Wes bar 
ren or only able to produce plants in the organization of wh ich soda 
forms a ye part. To such an extent does this impregnation occur 
that an efflorescence appears on the surface of the ground which 38 
called veh, and is composed principally of sulphate of soda and chio- 
ride of sodium ; but in the neighbourhood of Lahore it also contains 
carbonate of soda. This efflorescence appears in the largest quantity 
in the cold weather, giving the country the appearance of being 
covered with hoar frost. It'occurs most at this season, probably 
because the water contained in the superficial layer is then unable 
to hold so much of these salts in solution, even if it does not freeze 
at the low temperature which then prevails. Consequently the 
saline substances first form crystals and afterwards effloresce mm 4% 
white powder. oa 
Roads. The civil station contains 86 miles of metalled roads within 
municipal limits, while inside the city there are ten miles of metalled 
roads and nineteen miles of paved sircets. 

Until 1881 Lahore was chiefly dependent on well water for 
drinking purposes, but in June of that year the water-works were 
formally opened for public supply. At first there was a good deal of 
caste prejudice against using the water, but this has long ago broken 
down, and the people fully appreciate the pure water, with 48 pe- 
nuine a feeling as those who are considered more advaneed in modern 
civilisation. Tho supply is drawn from six wells sunk in a strip of 
land left by the river Ravi when it changed its course, a little to 
the north of and below the fort and the Punjab Northern State . 
Railway Jine. The wells are all connected, and the water is pump 
by two engines (working alternately) each capable of raising the full 
estimated daily supply, calculated at 10 gallons per head of popula. 


‘Water, 
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tion, and forcing it through a twenty-inch main 3,200 fect in length Obanter VI, A. 
toa height of 140 feet. There are nearly 22 miles of pipes,and for aye ort 
* get . ' . ° 3 o City of 
distributing purposes the area supplied has been divided into five Lahore. 
reparate districts, each having its own main and system of street Water, 
Fervice piping supplicd directly from the reservoir or high service 
stand pipes The service pipes of each district also join the main, 
eopplying the adjsining district, sa that in case of a stoppage of onc 
main, the rarsico pipes can be supplied from the main of the adjoin- 
ing district. 
The site fixed upon for the reservoir was the highest part of 
the city, to the routh-cast of the fort. This was found to be the only 
fite which scon!d allow water to be delivered under an average hend 
of shout $0 feet of presam: througent the entire system. There 
were, however, certain other high points within the city where this 
pos uns woukl only admit ofa stmet service j and in order to supply 
the bons: sin the highest parts and to recente an eflicieut fire rervico 
rtantl pipes wens erected to the narth of and close to the reservoir of 
ench a height that the water thrown over them would reach 90 feet. 
The werervuir, a nneonry building, gave nay owing ton settlement in 
3. furndation, which had been Iaid on the débris and foundations, 
afeld baiblinge—the accumulations of centuries —and as raon after 
the necident as pecible, arrong ments were made to maintain the 
wateranpply by mabing nee of the high service stand pipes, the height 
of which vce radio, for the cake of economy in working, to nearly tho 
rame level ax the ordinary pr -sure of the reservoir, The reservoir is 
now boing reeanetricted of tron in four separate compartinents, in order 
fa guand against failure. Ty supply perons who cannot have connec. 
Hone Inid te dheir hous, $00 street stand ports have been_ erected 
steonvrnient intervale One-hundred-and-cighty strect fire hydrants 
have sos been provided for use in eases of fire and for sanitary 
pores. In laying the mains through the city it war found abcolutely 
pec mary to widen the streets; but to avoid) taking wp more land 
than sie nlealstely neoesary, only the side of the street. on which 
thre pipes weedld be fail was realigned, The pipe-laying was a work 
of great dificalty oxiug te the unrrow aud tertuens nature of the 
rtrrety and denes nnd the bad soil, Andrkulli, Donald Town, and 
Naulakhs are ales supplied with this water, of which on analysis 18 
given in the following tabfea :— 


Qualitire Analysis, 
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Chapter VI, A. Quantitative analysis. 
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An analysis of the river, canal and weéll water of Lahore was 
made by Dr. Benton Brown, Principal of the Lahore Medical College, 
the results of whose inquiries are given in erlenso, as they are not only 


interesting in themselves, but have an important bearing upon other 
subjects -— 


_. “© The composition of the river water,” he writes, “varies somewhat at 
different times of the year, but when Inst examined it contained 1244 
grains of solid substances in a gallon, of which 11-89 grains were composed 
of salts consisting chiefly of chlorides of sodium and potassium, with the 
sulphates of soda and lime and the carbonates of lime ant magnesia; there - 
were also *89 of a grain of organic matter. The water, therefore, is of o 
moderately pure character, and would be useful for irrigation could it be 
raised to a suitable evel. It holds in suspension at ali times in the yearo 
large quantity of sediment, which is composed chiefly of siliente of lime and 
slunian, and carbonate of lime, with a little organic matter and sesqui-oxide 
of iron. 

“The canal is a branch of the main Béri Doth Canal, which derives its 
water from the river Ravi, near Médhapur (about 100 miles from Lahore). 
The water is similar in character to that of the river itself, but is rather moro 
free from saline admixture, This is probably caused by the fact that theennal 
water passes over a solid bed, and does not receive mach admixture from 
drainage from the land in its course. It contnins in n gallon only 8:28 grains 
of solid contents, of which 6°82 are composed of salts and 1°41 of organic 
substances : of the former, 0°36 of a grain are composed of alkaline chlorides, 
0°5 of a grain of alkaline sulphates, and 6 96 grains consist of sulphate of lime, 
together with carbonates of lime and magnesia, and silien. ‘The canal water 
is, therefore, rery pure in comparison with other natural waters, and it con- 
tains only 0°86 of a grain of alkaline salt, Notwithstanding this, it has been 
aceused of causing an important deterioration of the soil by impregnating it 
with that base, , 

“The average depth of wells about Lahore is from 45 to 50 feet. In tha 
dry weather, they often contain only two or three feet of water, but after: the 
rainy season from 25 to 80 feet. The wells near the river partake of the 

‘character of the stream, as they probably derive part of their contents by in- 
filtration from the above source. But those wells which are at a distance 

: from the river differ from it greatly in the character of their water, as they 
have, for the most part, a decidedly alkaline reaction, owing to the presence of 
8 quantity of carbonate of sodn; at the same time, they contain a larger 
quantity of salts than cither river or canal water docs. 

“One of the wells examined at the Lahore Central Jail contained in 
gallon 33-48 grains of solid constituents, of which 2-91 grains were composed 
of chloride of sodium, 6-81 graing of sulphate of soda, and 3°41 grains of 
carbonnte of soda, making in all 12-63 grains of salts of soda. esides 
this 19-07 grains consisted of carbonate of Jime and magnesia and 

* .eilica, and 1-88 of organic matter. Many wells, however, contain 
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amnch greater proportion both of solid constituents and of alkaline salts 
of soda: thus one well, which was examined at Meean Meer, contnined no hanten Vt 8: 
less than 83-45 grains of solid substances dissolved in a gallon, and of this ‘The City of. 
GI-21_ grains were compoeed of salts of soda,” Lahore. 

_ It was originally intended to carry out a complete system of ‘Drainage, 
drainage forthe city of Lahore simultancously with that of water- 
supply, but chiefly owing to financial reasons an underground outfall 
sewer, two miles in length, and discharging into the Ravi, was 
alone constnicted in the first instance. During the financial year 
1882-53, however, the drainage work of the city was energetically 
pushed on under Mr. Bull, the Ascistant Secretary of the Munici~ 
pality ;and before the end of the year the guttering and metalling 
of strects were completed, and the only portions remaining unfinish- 
ed in the remodelled intercepting sewer were the connecting bridges 
atthe Delhi and the Akbari gates. These were completed in 1883, 
and the whole sewage of the'eity now finds its way into the outfall 
sewer, and is discharged into the Ravi. The system adopted is one 
of open side gutters to the streets of Aired form, capable of 
carrying off sewage and relieving the streets as much as_ possible of 
ordinary storm waters. The gutters discharge at all points into au 
intercepting sewer fromthe Bhatti ta the Macti gate, which leads 
into the outfall sewer, The intercepting sewer, before it was remo- 
delled, had an outlet near the Khizri gate, soas to take sewago 
into the back chanacl of the Ravi, but this it never did, as the 
rewage was taken up by cultivators, who spread it upon their lands, 
In the dry months this had Jess deleterious effects, but. after heavy 
rain and high floods of the Rivi it became a dangerous nuisance. 
Tn order to pot rid of this long standing evil, and to relieve the soil 
near and abeut the water-works wells from its contaminating in- 
fluence, it was decided to reverse the levels of the sewer from 
the Akbari to the Masti gate to suit the continuation from the 
Akbari to the Blviti gate, and make it discharge towards its  origi- 
nal hend at the Akbari gate, This has now been done, and arrange- 
ments completed for flushing it from the water-works to make it 
as quick discharging ns possible, In order to dispose of storm 
waters, overflows have been fixed facing the drainage outlets of the 
city atthe Masti, Kaxhiniri, Khizri, Yakki and Delhi gates, from 
whence the rain waters ran down to the back channel of the Ravi. 
The potters are nll coated with Portland cement, and very little 
absorption of sewage is possible, and they become perfectly clean 
and sweet when flushed from the waterworks. The construction 
of the gutters and the alterations which have been effected in the 
levels of many of the streeta have relieved some parts of the city 
of the flosding to which they were ulways liable after ar) rain. 
The magnitude of the work may bo esthnated from the following 
abstract of the improvements effected -— 


Le ATT fret, oF aoe DVLA miles of atreetas puttered, 

BESS non ase «6 GH oof streets metalled, 
VAN ST ay ge oe 2065 ,, of gutter, 

2/03 oe §=O8F » of cross putters. 


The works have stood the test o very heavy rain—7‘5 inches 
being the heaviest at’ one tine—and the carrying enpacity of tho 
guitters proved to be equal to all demands upon them. These works 
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Chanter VI, A. have completely revolutionised the former insanitary condition of 
The Olty of the city. When the water-supply and sewage drainage schemes 
Lahore. were being designed, the widening of some of the principal 
Drainage, streets was considered one of the objects to be held im view, 
There were, however, many difficulties to contend against—amonget 
the greatest being the prejudice of the inhabitants against any 
attempt to alter the existing state of things. By far the most 
serious, however, was the question of taking up land in the strects. 
The houses were huddled close together, and each house occupied a 
very smal) base area, although built many stories high ; and in any 
street improvement requiring widening, the great number of tenements 
to be taken up and the many inhabitants thus left houseless became 
@ serious consideration. The Government and the Municipality, 
however, recognized the fact that the introduction : of water-supply 
and of drainage schemes made it imperative to do something 
towards widening the streets. In making a re-alignment where 
the principal mains had to be laid, the following strecta were 
widened :—From the reservoir to the Bhiati_gate; Lohéri gato 
bdedr; Shéh Alami gate bdedr; Patoli bd:dr; Hira Mandi, From 
the reservoir to the Delhi gate; from the reservoir-té the Yakki 
gate ; Mochi gate to Rang Mahal ; Rang Mahal to Shamsher Singh's 
gali; Mochi gate to Wazfr Khan’s ehauk; Lohari Mandi to Hira 
Mandi; Said Mitha to Kasera édedr; Gumti bdedr to Chaklo 
ae Chakla d¢edr to Pépar Mandi and Kicha Shamsher Sing- - 


wala. 
The health of ‘In the time of the early Mughal Emperors, Lahore was celebrated 
: for the salubrity of its climate, and was particularly favoured by 
the Emperor Jahingir on that account; and at the present day, 
although ithas got abad name through the ravages of cholera 
among the European troops quartered in its vicinity, it must be con- 
sidered above the average of Indian cities in this respect. Malarious 
fever of the remittent and intermittent type is the most prevalent 
disorder ; consumption, pneumonia, and chest diseases generally 
are also common in the cold season; dropsies from liver disease, 
&., are not unfrequent; but dysentery and diarrhea are much less 
prevalent than in most parts of India. Both Lahore and Meean 
Meer have been visited by severe epidemics of cholera, which genc- 
rally occurred at the conclusion of unusually heavy rainy seasons. In 
1861 over 25 per cent. of the European troops were carried off, but 
few deaths occurred amongst the officers and the rest of the Euro- 
pean population. The public health is watched with great anxiety 
by the authorities at the close of the rains, but by the middle of 
October the critical season is past. : 
_ The number of blind people at Lahore is wonderful. This 
arises in great from glawcoma characterised by greenness and 
immobility of the pupil: the loss of vision from this cause is genc- 
rally complete andirremediable. A chronic kind of ophthalmia is 
frequently met with. Calculine diseases, attributable to the 
nature of the Lahore water, are also common. In his report 
sitar city of Lahore for the year 1881, the Sanitary Commissioner 
writes :-— 
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_ ‘In their present condition the street drains and sewers are a very Ohapter VI, A: 
serious and dangerous sanitary defect, and a reproach to the capital city errs 

of the Province. There is no system of sewerage drainage or conservancy The Gity of 
in force in this grent city. Everything connected with these most impor- iaahore: 
tant measures is either altogether neglected or done in o careless and er ici of 
half-hearted way.” i 


Since these lines were written, a complete change has taken 
place in the sanitary condition of the city. The new water-works 
and @ complete system of drainage have been completed, details 
iene which have been given in the preceding pages. 
Although pure water is available to all, the people unfortunately 
have great facilities for obtaining water from the numerous wells 
in the city, of which there are some 1,059, andit is a pity that the 
suggestion which has been made, that such of these wells as have 
been proved to contain contaminated water should be closed, has 
not hitherto been acted upon. 

The conservancy arrangements of the city with regard to the 
collection and removal of the night soil are by no means satisfactory. 
Much has not been done of late years to remedy this defect, as a 
contract has been in force which does not expire till the end of 
March 1884. There is not, it is believed, a single public latrine within 
the city walls. On the roofs of the houses there are numerous private 
latrines which discharge their liquid and semi-solid contents down 
the walls of the houses, along what are called parndlas, into the 
strect drains. It is needless to point out how disgusting and how 
dangerous to the health of the inhabitants such a system is. 

But few of the arts and manufactures for which the Punjab is Arts and mannfao- 
noted are practised at Lahore, and there is hardly one for which tures, 
the city has any special repute. Silk-weaving and the crafts allied 
to itare carried on here, but neither so extensively nor successfully 
as at ree pireat ae oe Amritsar and oe ca Sialkot care 
Gujrat districts su the ter part ofthe koft-gari wor 
(steel inlaid with fine ‘gold ike), usually offered for Hos visitors, 
In former times this art, identical with the damascening of Syria, 
was confined exclusively to the ornamentation of armour and wea- 
pons of war. In these days, Othello’s occupation being gone, the 
workmen have had their attention turned to salvers, caskets, brace- 
Iets, and other similar articles.) The work being done entirely by 
hand, is costly, and the ineradicable native habit of demanding 
more than arcasonable price on the chance of the purchaser's ignorance 
‘renders the process of buying very tedious and provoking. At 
Ludhiana the shawl wools of Rampur and at Amritsér those of 
Kirmaén are worked up into a variety of goods, some of which closely 
resemble in all essential points the finest embroidered fabrics of 
Kashmir, and specimens of all these are to be found in the Lahore 
market. The best turned and lacquered work sold here comes 
from Pékpattan and the Derajét. The best ivory-carving and 
turning of the province comes from Delhi, Amritsar and Patiéle. 
Delhi, too, is the great depdt of the crafts of gold lace-weaving, 
spangle-making, me embroidery, and the trades connected wit 
silver-pilt, wire-drawing and gilt thread. But the Lahore candla 
kash, or gilt’ wire-drawers, enjoy a reputation for a special purity 
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Chapter VI, A. in the gold and silver employed. This city and Amritsar have s 
pane speciality for the production of ntar of roses. About a thousand 


The City of maunds of roses are annually used in this manufacture, the common 
Arts and mannfac- country rose, /osa centifolia, being found to yield a stronger esseu- 


tures, tial oil than any exotic or- hybrid varieties. The process is barbar- 
ously simple, and it is estimated that one part inten of the ater 
produced is wasted. The product sells for its weight in silver. 


The state of thearts and crafts dependent on architecture had 
sunk to a low standard, but there are signs that with an_ increasing 
demand for sound work an improvement, is gradually taking Pies 
The Railway Workshops have directly and indirectly influenced tho 
course of mechanical improvements. Naturally, the Punjébi is some- 
what clumsy and unhandy when compared with other races. 
Wood is scarce, and stone is almost unknown. The various neat 
contrivances, the carving and other ornamental notions that strike 
a traveller in the villages of the Deccan and other parts of India, 
are here unknown, where life is reduced to its simplest elements. 

The City. The city, as already noticed, is in shape an irregular trapezium 
with it longest side looking northward, and contains an aren of 640 
acres. The soil is alluvial, but the débris of ages has raised the site 
of the city to aconsiderable height above the river. The city is 
built on several mounds rising to_a height of fifty feet and under, 
with innumerable depressions. Its extreme length is one mile and 
a quarter; its extreme breadth, including the citadel, a little more 
than three quarters of a mile. The south, west and east sides are 
surrounded by a brick wall, which was formerly thirty feet high, but 
which has been reduced to about fifteen fect for sanitary purposes. The 
north side, looking over the Révi towards Shihdara, is occupied 
by the Palace, the Jama Masjid, Ranjit Singh’s Tomb, and adjoining 
buildings. Outside the wall was formerly a decp moat, but since 
the extension of the Béri Doib Canal to Lahore, this mont, which 
had outlived its military purpose and was merely an offensive ditch, 
hasbeen filled in, and, with the aid of a branch cutting from 
the cana], the space reclaimed has been laid out as a garden by the 
municipality. The walls were originally built in the reign of Akbar 
between A.D. 1584 and 1598, but they had fallen into decay and 
were built almost anew by Ranjit Singh at the beginning of the 
present century. There are twelve (or, including the small Meri 
gate, thirteen) gateways. On the west side are— 


1. The Bhati gate, so called from an ancient Rajpit tribe, 
once masters of the principality of Lahore. 


2. The Taksdli gate, so called from the takshdi, or mint, 
which in Muhammadan times was in its vicinity. The traveller 
Tieffenthaler thought he discovered in the name an allusion to the 
ancient city of Taxila, which was situated in the direction towards 
which the gateway looks; but if the site of Taxila be, as archeolo- 
pists conjecture, the mounds known as Shah-fi-derit or mounds of 
the king, near Rawalpindi, the conjecture is somewhat vague. A 
few steps inside this gate are some fair specimens of inlaid kdsht 
work in the walls of 2 ruined mosque. 
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On the north side are— 

3. The Roshendi gate, or Gate of Splendour. Chapter VI, A. 

4, The Kashmirt gate. The City of 

5. The JMasti Ps said to be a corruption of “Masjidi,” a Lahore 
mosque known as the Masjid of Maryam Makéni being in its The City. 
immediate vicinity. . 

6. The Kiuzri gate. This gate formerly overlooked the river, 
and derives its name from Khizr Elia, the patron saint, according 
to Muhammadan tradition, of running streams, and the discoverer 
of the water of life, a fable based on the histories of John the 
Baptist and Elias. 

On the east side are— 

7. The Yakii gate, named after a local saint known as Akke 
Shah, whose tomb is near. 

. 8. The Delhi gate which opens on the high-road from Lahore 
to Delhi. 

9. The Akbari gate. 

On the south side are— 

10. The Mochi gate, corrupted fram moti, a pearl. 

11. The Shdh dlami gate, named after Shah Alam Bahddur 
Shah, the successor of Aurangzeb, who died at Lahore A.D. 1712, 

Ma on an expedition against the Sikhs, under their leader 
anda. 

12. The Lohdri, or more commonly the Lohdri gate, possibly 
so called from its looking towards the ald Hind city of Lohawar. 

13. The Mori gate. 

The best route to adopt in order to see the most picturesque 
portions of the city is to enter it by the Delhi gate. bn the left 
of this gate, which has been restored in a quasi-classical and 
incongruous style, were till recently some old hummdme or hot-air 
baths, parts of which have been removed by the municipality to 
clear the way for the new honorary magistrate’s katchery, which is 
in the wing of the gate itself. These hammdms were of exceedingly 
massive construction. They were formerly very numerous in Lahore 
and the suburbs, and the whole operation of the bath is described 
by the traveller Thevenot. Proceeding down a narrow street an 
inner gateway is reached opening into a kind of square or piazza,— 
locally chauk,—wherein stands to the left Wazir Khan's Mosque. 

The Mosque of. Wazir Khan was built on the site of the tomb —Wazfr Khfn's 
of an old Ghaznivide saint in A.D. 1634 by Hakim Ali-ud-din, see and 
a Pathan of Chiniot, who rose to the position of twaztr in the reign = "Suitdings. 
of Shéhjehén. It is remarkable for the profusion and excellence 
of the inlaid pottery decorations in the panelling of the walls. 

Local legend says that artists were sent for expressly from China 
to execute the work; but there is no historical authority for this, 
nor is there any trace of Chinese style in either the design or the 
execution. Its origin is manifestly Persian, and the descendants 
of the craftsmen employed to this day pride themselves on their 
Persian origin. It will be observed that in these ,arabesques each 
leaf and each detached portion of the white ground is a separate 
-piece of pot or tile, and that the work is strictly inlay and not 
painted decoration. The panels of pottery are set in hard mortar. 
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Chapter VI, A In the mosque itself are some very good specimens of Perso-Indian 
The Gity of arabesque painting on the smooth chunam walls. This work, which 
Lehore. is very freely painted and good in style, is true fresco painting, 
Woztr Khén's the buono fresco of the Italians, and, like the inlaid ceramic work, 
Mosque and neigh- is now no longer practised, modern native decoration rane usually 
douring buildings. fresco secco or mere distemper painting. The reason of this is that 
there has been no demand for this kind of work for many years. 
Though the builder was a native of the Punjab, the style is more 
Perso-Mughal] and less Indian than that of any other building in 
the city. Two chronograms inscribed on the walls give the date 
of the foundation of the mosque. One—Sijda-gdh-i-All-Facl. 
“The Worshipping Place of the Sons of Grace.” Another—Béni 
Masjid Wazir Khdu.—* The founder of the mosque is Wazir Khan.’ 
From the minds of this mosque the best view of the city proper 
is obtained. : 

Proceeding to the left of the building slong astreet which 
is remarkable from the overhanging balconies carved with a profusion 
of geometrical tracery and ornament, the visitor: will observe the 
gilt melon-like domes of the sunahri Masjid, or Golden Mosque, which 
was built in A.D. 1758 by Bikhéri Khan, a favourite in the court 
of the widow of Mir Mannu, a lady who governed Lahore for some 
time after the death of her husband, the gallant caponent of Ahmad 
Shah. It is said that having incurred the displeasure of his 
mistress, he was beaten to death with shoes by her women. Tho 
domes are pretty, and the situation, at the junction of two roads, is 
picturesque ; but there is nothing of architectural interest in the 
moaque itself, i 

ehind the mosque is a ddolé or large well, with steps descending 
to the water's edge. The well is said to have been ug ty Axjun, 
the fifth Sikh Guru; the superstructure was built by Ranjit Singh. 
Passing along the narrow winding street the open space known 
as Hira Mandi is reached. Here, the ground. being cleared 
for a space round the massive walls of the fort, is a fine 
view of the fortress and Jama Masjid. Turning to the right 
the visitor passes under a gateway between the twa, and 
finds himself in pleasant garden, the Hazéri Bdgh. In the build- 
ings adjoining the gateway the Normal school is now located ; on 
the right isa high crenellated wall, and in the centre 1 massive gate- 
way of somewhat ruinous appearance, the Akbari Darwaza, which wos 
made by Akbar, and was the ancient entrance to the citadel. Tho 
le cannot fail to note the elegant design of the towers of this 

nilding. 

Te the left is the quadrangle of the Jama Masjid, raised on 9 
lofty platform set on arches with an imposing archway of red sand- 
stone and marble. The flight of steps is paved with a beautifully varie- 
gated stone from Kabul, Ciown as abrf, This stone is also found in 
the Kowagar hills in the Rawalpindi district, and was a favourite 
material with Muhammadan builders for inlaid foors. In the centre 
of the garden is an clegant marble pavilion of two stories, and, look- 
ing further on, the hybrid ornamentation of the Mausoleum of Ranjit 
Singh is visible, The place is fraught with historical associations. 17 
the days when the Jama Masjid was daily resorted to by. crowds of 
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worshippers, and the power of the Mughal Emperors wasin its golden Ghapter VI, A. 
prime, this garden—now in spite of the care bestowed on it, wearin —" 
a deserted air—was a sardi thronged with vast retinues of arme Tis Cli of 
men and all the noisy pomp and glitter of Eastern sovereignty. W : pel ; 
- Ranjit Singh, who was not generally moved by esthetic considera- Mosque and neigh- 
tions, for once in his life showed some taste in converting it into an bouring buildings, 
ornamental pleasure-ground ; and, although it is hard to forgive the 
ruthless vandalism he displayed in tearing away the material for the 
marble edifice in the centre from the tombs of Asaf Khan and the 
Emperor Jahéngir at Shahdara, it must be confessed that the 
pavilion is architecturally a success. Here the Sikh ruler used to 
sit and transact business of State, or, in official parlance, held katchery, 
The Jéma Masjid. was then a magazine, and the place of prayer 
of the faithful was covered ‘with his munitions of war. Here, too, 
afew years later, stood Sher Singh, watching the effect of the 
cannonade of the fort gateway during the four days’ siege that ended 
in his accession to the throne. The marks of the shot fired on this 
occasion are still visible on the east walls of the pavilion, and it is 
little wonder that, when the gate fell, and a band of his Akdlés 
(“devotees of the immortal,” 2 fanatical Sikh sect, the special followers 
of Govind, the warrior guru) charged furiously up the entrance, and 
were met by a withering fire of grape from a piece planted within 
the gate, that Sher Singh thought it prudent to retire to the mosque 
vestibule. 
The Jéma Masjid is the latest specimen of the architecture The Jama Masjid, 
of the Mughal dynasty worthy of the name, the Mausoleum of 
Humaytn at Delhi being the earliest. It is the most striking build- 
ing in Lahore, and its white domes and lofty mindrs may be seen 
for miles round. Late as it undoubtedly is, it is far removed from 
the degenerate forms exhibited in Lucknow and other places as 
Muhammadan art. The inscription in front of the gateway shows 
that it was built in the year 1084 of the Hijri, or A.D. 1674, for the 
Emperor Aurangzeb, by Fidée Khan Khokah, whom Bernier men- 
tions as the Great Mughal’s master of ordnance. The gateway, 
already noticed, opens on a large quadrangle paved with brick and 
overshadowed by two rows of pipal trees, a feature of very rare 
occurrence in this position, the quadrangle of a mosque being usually 
without vegetation of any kind. The general effect of the building 
is somewhat bold, but the ornamental white marble inlaid in the 
red sandstone central arch and arcade is so coarse and recent in 
design as to dwarf its really fine proportions. : . 
As a work of art, it is not to be compared with the Imperial 
Mosque at Dehli, though at first sight it has some resemblance to 
it. The absence of sie entrances and the position of the minarets 
at the four corners of the quadrangle give the building a very stiff 
appearance, and we miss the graceful subordination of part to part, 
which is so pleasing in the Delhi mosque. There is, moreover, a 
poverty of detail ; the rawag, or colonnades at the side, are plain in 
the extreme, and the mindrs, divested of their cupolas, which were 
so shattered in the earthquake of A.D. 1840 that they had to be re- 
moved, have some resemblance at a distance to certain unpoetic 
structures common in manufacturing towns in England. At the 
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Chapter VI,.A. same time the effect of the arcade of red sandstone adorned with 
The City of marble tracing, with the tall semi-domed arch in the centre, seen 
Taknw through the elegant gateway resting ona broad flight of steps, 
The Jama Masjid, Which meets the eye of the spectator from the Haziri Bagh, is very 
fine ; and in defence of the architect it may be remarked that many 
of the defects may be ascribed rather to the “orthodoxy” than to the 
bad taste of the designer. The arrangement of the mosque is in 
fact a recurrence to that of the exemplar mosque of Al Walid at - 
Mecca, from which that of the Delhi mosque is a tasteful departure. 
It has already been mentioned that the building was turned inte 
a magazine by the Sikhs, and only restored to the Muhammadans, 
who, ‘however, to a certain extent, shun it as an “Akeldama.” An 
archway known as the Roshni Gateway leads from the north side 
of the garden, and it was near here that Nau Nihal Singh, the 
andson of Ranjit Singh, and son of the imbecile Kharak Singh, met 
is death by the fall of a portion of an archway (since destroyed) 
while on his way form his father's funeral pyre to the Saman Buy, 
where he was to be invested with the dignity of Mahéraja. . 
Ranjtt Singh’s Mon _. Eanjft Singh’s Mausoleum, adjacent to the Haziri Bagh, is 
poleum, and the cUTious mixture of Hindu and Muhammadan notions, being # com- 
chrine of Quen promise between a Hindd samddh and » Muhammadan tomb, but 
Aaja. there is none of the dignity of the latter style in its comparatively 
petty details. The door jambs of the shrine itself were originally a 
very finished example of inlaid work of the same delicate character 03 
that in the palace above. The ceilings are elaborately decorated with 
tracery in stucco inlaid with small convex mirrors, The marble 
arches of the interior were in o dangerous state, when Sir Donald 
McLeod, then Lieutenant-Governor of the Punjéb, had them strength- 
ened with brick and chunam and clamped with iron. The visitor 
will generally find priests reading the Granth, or Sikh Scriptures, a 
huge volume over which a ehauri is reverentially waved, or chanting 
to the accompaniment of the sifdr, In the centre is a raised stone 
platform on which is a marble lotus flower, surrounded by eleven 
smaller ones. The central flower covers the ashes of the Mahfrdja, 
the others those of four wives and seven slave girls who perished on 
his funeral pyre. In small niches in the side walls are to be seon 


images of the ordinary Hindu gods, to abolish which was one of the 
original objects of the Sikh faith. On the further side of the 
Mausoleum are two other domed buildings containing similar but less 
costly memorials of Kharak Singh, and of Nau Nihal Singh. Below 
the Mausoleum of Ranjit Singh by the side of the road leading 
from the Roshnéi Gate to the external plain, is the Shrine of Arjun 
Ma/, the fifth Sikh Guru, and the compiler of the Adi Granth 
which now forms the principal portion of the Sikh Scriptures. Here, 
according to Sikh tradition, the sage miraculously disappeared be- 
neath the waters of the Ravi, which in the time of devel flowed 
under the fort walls. A more prosaic legend says that the holy man 
committed suicide to escape the enmity of Chandu Shéb, the Prime 
Minister of the Emperor. There is nothing architecturally interest- 
ing in the building iteoli Close by Arjun’s shrine is the fort 
entrance. ‘To the right on entering lies a temple to Sita, now in 
ruins, which is said to hare stood cn the edge of the Ravi before th- 
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fort was built, and to mark the spot where Sita, wife of Réma, while VIA. 
in exile, brought forth Lihu aad a in the house of Valmik, the ee a 
author of the Rimayana. Passing through the outer gate, guarded by The City of 
sentries of an English regiment, there is, turning to the left, a space of Ranj xaos : 
about 50 yards between the outer walls and the Palace front, from which ‘clan tot the s 
the exceedingly curious and interesting decorations in coloured Adshi shrine’ofiGuru 
work enamelled pottery which decorate the facade can be ex- Arjun. 
amined. 

The frontage of the Fort and Palace extend on this side from The Fort and Palace 
east to west for about 500 feet. It was the work of four emperors,  °! Lahore. 
To the extreme east are the foundations of the Akbari Mahal, or 
Palace of Akbar; next comes a portion ascribed to Ji ahangir, flanked 
by two tower-like abutments ; and, lastly, a curtain wall between two 
hexagonal towers of unequal size is said to have been built by Shéh- 
jehan, with additions by Aurangzeb and the Sikhs. The greater 
part of the frontage is covered with designs in inlaid enamelled 
tiles, including, in defiance of Muhammadan orthodoxy, the figures of 
men, horses, and elephants engaged chiefly in sporting, and symbolical 
representations of zodiacal signs and of the angels who, according to 
old Persinn mythology, preside over each day and each month of the 

rear, In spandrels over arcaded compartments in front of Jahdngir's 

‘alace are four representations of the rising sun. Other spandrels 
show winged cherubs, exactly resembling those of Christian art, and 
possibly borrowed from decorations or pictures in the Jesuit Church 
established at Lahore by Portuguese missionaries, which existed at 
the time of the execution of these desi This is the more pro- 
bable from the fact related by Bernier, that an image of the Blessed 
Virgin was placed by Jahangir in a prominent position as a compli- 
ment to the missionaries. 

The general scheme of the wall decoration is simple, and resem- 
bles that of many Italian fronts, consisting of a series of arcaded 
panelling of flat projection, broken by horizontal bands of mixed 
enamelled and carved fret-work of geometrical design, the spandrels 
and some of the panels filled in with procelain work, but most of 
the latter left in bare plaster, while some have been painted with 
fruits, flowers, &c., in fresco. Besides the symbols noticed, which 
mnay be a faint echo of the ancient mithraic worship of the East, is 
a great varicty of subjects, comprising birds, processions of loaded 
camels, demons with duly cloven hoofs, conjurors, dancing girls, dra- 

ons, horsemen, and some beautiful pieces of geometrical ornament. 
Rising about half way up tho Palace front there is in this enclosure 
a ruined building on arches immediately beneath o marble pavilion 
with perforated lattice work. This was the Are begi, where the 
omré or nobles of the court assembled in the morning to receive the 
Emperor's commands. 

Returning to the Fort entrance and then to the left the visitor 
passes under a second gateway of marble, called the Idthi-pawn, or 
Elephant’s Foot Gate, because the elephants taking the court ladies 

“out foran airing went through it, and turning round to the left, 
passed up a staircase of broad steps, now destroyed, to the harem. 
Over the gateway is o Persian inscription dated 1041 Hij, of which 
the following is a translated extract:—‘The King (Shahjehén) 

BL 
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Chapter VI, A. ordered a tower to be erected which in Height should be beyond 
The Clty of Measurement and conception, like unto the highest Heaven, In 
io City 0 beauty, loftiness, and excellence such a tower never has been and 
The Fort gna Palace REVer Will be seen under the sky.” The road to the right by which 
of Lahore, the Fort is now reached is English work. On reaching the top the 
aspect of the Fort resembles an ordinary barrack square. The bar- 
rack in the centre, however, was formerly the Tokhé, or Throne-room 
of Shahjehan. In this Déwan-i-A’m, or Hall of Audience, the 
Emperor daily sat in State; and as he took his seat the musicinns 
stationed in the nagdr kidnah opposite strack up a martial strain, 
while a og eng Peseets of men, horses and elephants, graphically 
described by Beruier, passedin review before him ; but meanwhile thero 
issued from an empty tomb immediately in front, which has now 
disappeared, the voice of a mula reminding the Shah-an-Shah from 
time to time that he too must die like other men. The daily processton, 
according to Bernier, lasted from upwards ot an hour, but, notwith- 
standing the time wasted on these displays, a large amount of business 
was got through, and the Emperor, with all his love of show and splen- 
dour, never remitted his vigilance over the internal government. 
Of Aurangzeb, indeed, it is said that “the appointment of tho 
lowest revenue officer of a district or the selection of a clerk in an 
office was not beneath his attention, while he planned each campaign, 
issued instructions during its progress, fixed on points of attac and 
regulated the movements of every detachment or convoy.” The 
work of Akbar, at the extreme east of the Fort, bas disappeared ; 
the quadrangle of Jehangir, however, can be traced. It is remarka- 
ble for the purely Hindu character of the details, especially of the 
red stone consoles supporting the entablature, which are of elephants 
and other conventional animals, precisely similar to those to bo 
found in Hindu temples, : i 
The Kinwdbgah of Shdhjehan is an clegant little pavilion of 
marble arches and open lattice work immediately over the drz begi 
already noticed. In this pavilion, protected by curtains hangin, 
from rings in the walls, the Emperor slept, and on rising showe 
himself ot the marble windows to the nobles gathered below. Like 
the rest of the buildings in the Fort this has been made to servo & 
British purpose, and at one time did duty as a garrison church, tho 
font used for baptisms remaining in evidence. The upper friez 
is an inlay of cornelian, &., and gracefully designed. : 
Retuming westward dicorigh the feacks and passing tho 
Tokht, the visitor sees an archway in which is posted a guard © 
soldiers of a native regiment. This is the entrance to the Govern- 
ment Treasury, once known as the Moti Masjid, a small mosque 
with marble domes, half hidden by surrounding walls, which was 
formerly the private chapel of the ladies of the Imperial harem. 
Between this and the Takit is a building, now transformed into & 
hospital or sleeping quarters, without. any distinctively oriental 
character. This wasa hammdm, or suite of bathing-rooms, and it 
was also used as a cabinet council chamber. ' 
The stern necessities of English military life have had no 
reverence for the relics of departed greatness, and there is only one 
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part of the Fort and Palace which is not put to some practical Chapter VI, A. 
modern use. This is tho Saman Burj. Saman is an abbreviation ame 
of mustmman, octagonal. It is by no means certain that the build- ahs 8 City of 
ing which, turning to the left, after passing tho Moti Masjid, the py. Fort ae 
visitor has now entered is that to which the name was originally of Lathes, 
npplicd. Report says that there was another lofty tower, detached 
from the main building which was so called; and unless the lan- 
guage of the inscription on the Hathi-piun gateway is inordinately 
hyperbolical, it seems to point to some such conclusion. But although 
the Saman Burj docs not merit the extravagant eulogy of the 
inscription, an cxamination of its parts will be found interesting, 
There is the small, thongh costly, marble pavilion, inlaid with 
flowers, ii ta in precious stones, and known by the significant 
name of Naulakha, or the building which cost nine lekke. This 
delicate and beautiful work belongs to the time of Aurangzeb, and 
it is distinguished from other architectural forms near it by the 
curvilinear roof The inlay, much of which has unfortunately ‘been 
destroyed, is remarkable for excessive minuteness and finish of oxecn- 
tion. In this,as in the later work of most styles of art, mechanical 
vartuony (to employ an expressive Germanism) was beginning to 
usurp the place of bibl peed and punity of design. Still, asa 
specimen of later Mughal work, this little pavilion is full of interest, 
and it is a pity that it has not been more intelligently repaired. 
The Shfsh Mahal, or Palace of Mirrors, isa much more striking 
object, and the iridescent sheen of its myriad fragments of looking- 
glass of different colours sot in arabesque patterns of white cement, 
at once attracts the visitor’s attention. This is the work of both 
Shahjchén and Aurangzeb, and the more gaudy and vulgar portions 
are duc to the Sikhs. It is historically interesting os the scene of 
the formal transfer of the sovercignty of the Punjab to the British 
Government. There too Ranjit Singh held receptions, and from the 
lofty vantage point of the upper tower could survey at case the 
movements of his troops on the plain below, the stores in his arsenal 
in the court of the Jama Masjid, and tho varied bustle and lifo 
of the Fort and city. The effect of the shfsh or mirror work, though 
brilliant, narrowly escapes the charge of vulgarity, especially when 
contrasted with the marble inlay of the Naulakhe and of tho 
spandrels of the marble arches on the inner side of the Shish Mahal 
itself. Much of the painting has been recently restored, and, com- 
pared with other contemporary work, especially that in the house 
of Kharak Singh, now unfortunately demolished, it must be con- 
fessed, somewhat conrsecly. In the small rooms leading to the 
upper tower are fair specimens of the wooden ceilings made in 
geometrical patterns, gaily painted and gilt, which produco a re- 
markable eflect of intricacy and richness. Tho principle on which 
these elaborately panclled ceilings are constructed is identical with 
that of many examples at Cairo and in other places all over the 
East. Stnall pieces of wood of suitable geometrical forms, frequent- 
ly hexagonal, are cut out and painted separately. They are 
afterwards joined together on the cciling, and the process is by no 
means so slow and costly as the finished result would lend one to 
imagine. From these chambers the visitor should proceed to the 
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Chapter VI, A. roof of the building and ascend to the summit of the small chamber 
—— erected thereon, as from this point the finest view of Lahore and 
ane ee of the surrounding country is obtained, including the minarets of 
Tho Fort and vatace Sh4hdara, the river Ravi, the broad plain in front of the citadel, 
ofLabore, the Mausoleum of Ranjit Singh, the Jama Masjid, the city, and, 
in clear weather, a distant glimpse of the Himalayas. Up to quite 
recently, some relics of Mahomed, which are said to have been 
brought into India by Tamerlane, were kept in the Fort. They 
have now been made over to the Anjuman-i-Islawia at Lahore for 
custody on behalf of the Mubhammadan community and deposited 

in the Badshahi Masjid or Imperial mosque. 

The Armoury, Opposite the Shish Mahal, in an arcade closed in with glazed 
windows and doors, is the armoury, which contains a heterogeneous 
assortment of the weepons and uniforms worn by the Sikh army. 
Mediseval and modern times sre here curiously blended; the round 
brass bassinet with neck-guard of chain mail, the mace and battle- 
axe similar to those depicted in the Bayeux tapestry being side by 
side with modern muskets and rifles and the cuirasses emblazoned wit 
the Gallic cock which the "French guard” of Ranjit Singh wore in 
emulation of the French cuirassiers, The silver-plated helmets and 
breast-plates of the Italian and French officers employed by the 
Sikh ruler are here shown. Here are also specimens of revolving 
rifles made many years before the acpaengi of the principle in 
Europe. Here too is the battle-axe of Guru Gobind Singh, the first 
warrior guru. Besides these, there is 2 number of matchlocks, the, 
barrels of some of which are fine examples of intricate and orna- 
mental twisting, and many varieties of sword and dagger. The 
most important of these are the talwdr, the ordinary curved sword 
of the East; and the kfrch, a long, straight sword. Many of those 
exhibited here with iron and brass hilts were worn by the Sikh 
artillerymen. A curious weapon is also displayed, consisting of a 
huge blade with a basket hilt of steel and a steel arm-guard, which 
could only have been used for thrusting. Accurate models of this 
medimval implement are still made in tin with blades of lath, and 
are used in the mummeries of the Moharram and otiher Muham- 
madan festivals. The long and deadly Afghan knife is here ; the 
smaller pesh-kabz, a straight dagger sharp on one side, similar 
to a hunting-knife, and of Persian origin; the bichiud, a venomous 
looking two-edged and serpentine curved blade, which in some yarie- 
ties is forked ifke a flame; and the Hindu katdy, o straight triangu- 
lar and heavy-bladed langue de beuf dagger, which branches at the 
hilt into a fork, in which is set a cross-bar at right angles with the 
blade, by which it is wielded. The bows are nearly all made in 
three pieces, like the classic bow of antique sculptures. The chakra, 
or war quoit. has not been used in recent times, but the Aké&lis or 
Nihangs still wear these weapons on their fantastic head-dresses. 
There is a great variety of carbines and bell-mouthed weapons, be- 
tween a pisto) and a blunderbus, known by the expressive name of 
sher-bacha. Among the guns are examples of the sambirahs, small 
bore iron cannons mounted on the wooden saddles of camels, and 
heavy matchlocks, supported on two legs in front like the arquebus 
of medieval Europe. Larger than these are the jazail—huge mus- 
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ket barrels, roughly mounted, and used like the Chinese jingal, which hapter VI, A. 
they much resemble, in protecting forts. The curious light guns =a 
mounted on apparently inefficient wheels or castors were invented ba oy is 
by Gulab Singh for hill warfare, and were drawn by a man or & . 


‘oat. 

The Central Musewm.—The Central Museum is near the Andér- The Museam, 
kulli gardens, and adjoins the premises of the General Post Office. 
The building was hastily constructed for the Punjab Exhibition of 
1864, and was not intended to be permanent; but want of funds has 
prevented hitherto the erection of a more suitable structure. Ona 
raised platform immediately in front of the entrance will be observed 
an ancient piece of ordnance. This is the famous gun, Zamzamuh, 
known hy the Sikhs as the Bhangidn-wdli Tép. The gun is one of 
the largest specimens of native casting in India, and was made in A.D. 
1761 by Shih Wali Khan, Wazir of Ahmad ShSh Durdni, by whom 
it was used at the battle of Panipat. After the departure of 
Ahmad Shéh’the gun was left in the possession of the Sikh Sardars 
of the Bhangi misl (whence its name, Bhangidn-wdli Tép), and 
came to be regarded by them as a talisman of supremacy. Ranjit 
oh eventually possessed himself of it, and it was employed by him 
at the siege of Moojtan in 4.D. 1818. Hyom that date until removed 
in 1860 it was placed at the Delhi gate of the city of Lahore: it is 

still regarded by many as an incarnation of Mahsdeo, The inscrip- 
tion on the gun opens as follows :— 

By order of the Emperor (Ahmnd Shéh) Dour-i-Durin Shéh Wali Khén, the 

Waztr, made this gun named Zemzamah, the taker of strongholds, 
. The work of Shéh Nazr, 

Then follow a number of verses, the translation of which will 
‘be found at pages 60-G1 of Dr. Thornton’s Guide Book. The last 
lines give the date of the gun as 1174 an. or 1761 ap. The 
Museum is fully described in the Provincial volume of the Gazetteer 
series, The collection consists in great part of selections from the 
Punjab Exhibitions of 1864 and 1882. The number of visitors to 
the Museum, chiefly natives, has been as follows :— 


1877-78 ee sas we «161,216 
1878-79 wee ves ese vee —-'16,922 
1879-80 ase saa live wee =: 167,469 
1980-61 Ase ooo oy =: 264,065 


1881-82, oss 184,578 


At the end of the old Mall, on the right hand side of the The Chaubuyji, 
Mooltan road, is a fine gateway commonly called the Chauburji, 
once the entrance into the garden of Zebinds Begam, a learned 
daughter of Shabjehén, and an authoress, who, in her shady retreat 
on the banks of the Révi, composed a volume of mystical poems 
which are still read and admired in the Punjéb and Hindastén.* 
Urgent repairs have recently been made to its broken masonry, and : 
it has been railed in. : ei 
The Railwoy station is the junction (worked by the Sindh, sacred 
- Punjéb and Delhi Railway Company) of the Punjab Northern State 
Railway; having its terminus at Peshawar, of the Mooltan and Indus 
Valley Sections with their terminus at Karachi, and of the Delhi 
—_—— 


* This work is entitled the Jiwén-i-SMakhf, 
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Ohapter VI,4. Section of the Sindh, Punjib and Delhi line, having connection with 

The Gity of Most of the railways and all the principal places in India, It is there: 

Lahore, ‘fore a busy centre, and the building itself isa castellated structure, 

The Railway Station, Which is one of the finest pieces of modern brick-work in the Empire, 
“designed by Mr. W. Bumton, cE. and costing nearly five lushs of 

rupees ; though it might be better adapted for the purposes of railway 

tratlic, as the premises already too confined cannot be extended without 

pulling down half of the present edifice. It has becnso constructed ns 

to serve asa defensive work in case of need. During the Afghén War 

as many as 75 trains passed in and out of the Lahore station in the 

24 hours. 

Railway Work- Lahore being the centre of the Punjéb Railway system, extensive 
shops workshops are here located, which, together with the station, cover 

an area of about 126 acres. The Railway workshops afford constant 
employment to considerably over 2,000 men, of whom a large 
number are Europeans, Eurasians and Paérsis. They aro capable of 
maintaining 150 locomotives and 4,000 vehicles in repair, The build- 
ings cost over fifteen lakhs of rupecs, and the machinery another ten 
lakhs. Tho latter is constantly being added to by the latest and most 
improved types from England. Among thesemay be mentioned a shear- 
ing machine for cutting of old steel and iron tires, which is able to 
divide a bar of cold metal, five inches square, in a moment, and hy- 
draulic rivetters which at one stroke perform perfectly the work which 
it takes three men to do in five minutes. The factory is one of tho 
most complete in India,and there is nothing in the whole rango of, 
railway requirements which it is unable to supply. One portion of the 
machinery rad is Bates by a 6-Brush Electric Light Machine, by 
means of which work is carried on as easily at night as in the day 
time. A well appointed printing office, with steam presses, forms 
part of the establishmont, and the Company possesses an oil mill which 
turns out from two to three tons of perfectly pure clarified castor oil 
every working day at a much less post than the impure product can be 
obtained from the bdzér. During the last three or four years a very 
handsome suite of three railway carriages has been built in the 
Company’s workshops for His Honour Die Liswinnsnt- Geverice of the 
Punjfib ; also onc carriage for His Honour the Licutenant-Governor of 
the North-Western Provinces; and a very large quantity of rolling 

stock has been made for the State and Provincial Railways. 

The aptitude of the natives for the mechanical arts is well known, 
and during the twenty years the Railway workshops have been in opera- 
tion, they have exercised a most beneficial influence on the craftsman- 
ship of the province. The Punjabi docs not take to metal. work, fitting, 
&c., so readily as the Mahratti, Gujerati, or the Goanese. He is most at 
home in carpentry, and there is no difficulty in persuading him to 
use the appliances of the English work bench. It may be worth while 
to note here that the wheel-barrow, which is unknown except os a 
curiosity in Bengal and Bombay, is regularly used on the Punjab 
roads and railways. On the whole this busy factory presents one of the 
most interesting and suggestive spectacles that the Punjab has to show. 
The tohrist or stranger who has only seen the natives in passing 
through the béedrs may here see them under a new aspect, busily 
employed in the care of huge machines which require constaut 


and Quarters, 
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vigilance and intelligent adjustment, working with an accuracy form Ohapter VI, A. 
erly undreamed of, and handling heavy weights with something oe, 
approaching the muscular vigour of the Englishman. The Oisy of 

The Railway Company has not been unmindful of the comfort patiway Workshops 
and social enjoyment of its large staff of highest employés. The and Quarters, 
Railway community of Foremen, Drivers, Guards, Firemen, and 
Mechanics are comfortably housed in quarters built by the Company 
in the vicinity of the station, north and south of the line. They 
have their own Institute, Library, Swimming Bath, Theatre and 
Co-operative Stores. The Jast-named isa particularly useful institu- 
tion, which not only supplies groceries and oilman’s stores, but also 
good English clothing, as well as meat and bdzd commodities, and 
makes its own bread and soda-water. Water from the Municipal 
water-works is laid on to all the Company’s quarters, and canal-water 
is also supplied for purposes of irrigation. There is a church provid- 
ed and fitted at the Company's expense, and a, house given rent-free 
toa Chaplain connected with the Church Missionary Society. This 
Church, like St. James’ in Anarkulli, is a cidevant Musalman tomb, 
and provides accommodation for eighty persons. The station plot en- 
closes a mosque known as the mosque of Didi Angna—the nurse of 
the Emperor Shahjehan—by whom it was erected in A.D, 1621. After 
being used as a dwelling house, it is now the office of the Traffic 
‘Manager, Sindh, Punjab and Delhi Railway. In the interior are fine 
arches decorated with excellent and perfectly preserved specimens of 
the késhi work elsewhere referred to. 

The General Post Office was built in 1849, and has since been The General 
added to and improved. Itis in Anarkulli near the Central Museum, _—Fast Office. 
There are three branch post offices, one at the Railway station and 
.two in the city in the Lahori Mandi and Moti bizdr, There are also 
pillar letter-boxes cleared three times a day for the various outgoing 
mails. The hours of attendance for personal applications and _refer- 
ences are from 7 to 8 A. and from noon to 5. pM. No business is 
transacted on Sundays or on New Year's Day, Good Friday, the 
Queen’s Birth-day and Christmas day. 

The Government Telegraph Office is in Anarkulli, at the junction Tho Government 
of the roads opposite the Accountant-General’s Office (Shih Chirigh). ie 
It is a fine building, very centrally situated, and was erected in 1882. ~ 
There is also a Telegraph Office at tha Railway station. (Further par- 
ticulars will be fond in Chapter IV, Section B. 

The Lawrence Gardens—the Kensington Gardensof Lahore—cover The Lawrenco 
112 acres on the right hand side of the Mall between Anarkulli andthe —-@ardens. 
Lawrence and Montgomery Halls. In 160 the land now occupied 
by them was 9 desolate wilderness. In that year a portion of the 
ground was laid out asa garden, and in 1868 the portion on the 
further side of the mounds was added, having been purchased from the 
proceeds of the sale of an old Government garden near the fort known 
asthe Baddémi Bégh. Part of the garden is in the occupation of 
the Agri-Horticultural Society of the Pynjéb and laid out as a bota- 
nical garden under the superintendence of a gardener from Kew; part 
is occupied by a menagerie ; the rest is held by the Municipality, and 
used as a public pleasure ground. 
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Chapter VI, A: The garden is watered by a cutting from the Lahore branch of 
—— the Bari Doab Canal, and contains nearly 80,000 trees and shrubs of 


ane Diy of 600 different species—including, in addition to the trees usually 
The Lawrence met with in the plains of India, the chil « Pinus longifolia), the Aus- 


Gardens. tralian gum tree (#ucalyptus globulus), and the carob tree of Syria and 
the South of Europe. The cost of the gardens is defrayed partly by 
the Municipality, partly by subscription, and partly by grants-in-aid 
from the provincial revenues. ' 

The Lawrence These are in the Lawrence Gardens, the former fronting the 
and Montgomery Mall, and the latter facing the central avenue of the garden. ‘They 

Halls. are joined by a covered corridor. The Lawrence Hall was built as a 
memorial of Sir John Lawrence, chiefly by the contributions of the 
European community, in 1861-62, from designs by Mr. G. Stone, . 
C.E., and the Montgomery Hall, in 1866, by contributions by Native 
Chiefs, whose names are inscribed on a marble tablet in the uilding, 
in honor of Sir Robert Montgomery, from designs by the late Bir. 
Gordon, C.E. The style is frigidly classical, but the general effect is 
not without dignity. Here are the Lahore and Mecan Meer Institute 
and Tennis Club and Station Library, A commodious reading-room 
has recently been added leading into the corridor between the two 
halls. The Montgomery Hall was re-roofed and thoroughly repaired 
just before the visit of His Royal Highness the Prince of Wales to 
the Punjab in 1876, and a splendid teak floor for ay | and danc- 
ing was then laid down. The Lawrence Hall is frequently used as 
an assembly room for public meetings and theatrical entertainments. 
Both buildings are under the care of the Municipality, which holds 
them in trust for the Government. ; 

Soremment Government House faces the Lawrence Gardens on the left side 
CUES of the Mall, on the road to Meean Meer. It was originally the tomb 
of Muhammad Késim Khan (cousin by the rothere side of the 
Emperor Akbar), who dicd in the reign of Shahjehan. Muhammad 
Kasim Khan was a great patron of wrestlers, and oven up to the 
Sikh times the tomb was known as the kushti-wala gumbaz, or wres- 
tler’s dome. It was subsequently occupied as a residence by Khushdl 
Singh, uncle of Te} Singh, the Sikh General, from whom it was 
obtained by Sir Henry Lawrence for public offices in exchange for 
a confiscated house belonging to Diwin Hakim Rai. Tho incised ond 
moulded decoration of the alcoves in the central hall has been 
coloured with good effect, and the walls have been decorated with 
fresco designs after those of the Mosque of Wazir Khan under the 
superintendence of Colonel Hyde, R.E, The grounds have some 
fine trees, and there is a good swimming bath. 

Shdlémir Ganiens, The Shalam4r Gardens are distant from Lahore about four miles, 
on the Amritsar road. Rather more then half-way on the left is the 
entrance to the Guldbi Bégh or Garden of Roso-water. The garden 
itself has disappeared, and thegateway, a fine specimen of kdsht-work, 
is utilized as a police post. It was built and Inid out in A.D, 1655 
hy a Persian gentleman named Sultan Beg, who, thanks to his influ- 
ence with the son-in-law of the Emperor Shahjehin, obtained the 
appointment of Mir-i-Bahr, or Admiral of the Fleet. He is said to 
have been a sporting character, and-to have died at Shekhfpura from 
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the bursting of an English fowlingpiece presented to him by Shahje- 
han. A verse on the es says — aad a cecal a Chapter VI, 4. 


‘0 beauteons js t “5 i i The City of 

eS Pace a Geena tat the Pape marks itself with n spot (of envy), Lahore. 

The allusion in the first line is to the black centre of the poppy Shdléméc Gardens, 
flower. Another verse is to the effect that reason being asked replied 
that the words Galdbt Bagh should be the chronogram of the garden. 
_ _ the ornamental inlay of coloured pottery on the gate is similar 
in character and quite equal in excellence of design to that on Wazir 
Khan's Mosque. The village of Begampura is passed on the left 
before reaching Shélamér. Tametiataly opposite to the Guldbi Bdgh 
is the imposing tomb of Ali Mardin Khan, the great canal engineer, 
author of the Dehli Canal and other similar works, and the designer 
of the Versailles of the Punjab as Shalimar has been called. The 
Shalimar Gardens were laid out in A.D. 1667, by order of the 
Emperor Shéhjehan. Local eae says that the Emperor once 
spending a night at Shahdara, then just completed by the widowed 
Empress Nirjahin, had a wondrous dream of a garden like that of 
Paradise, bright with fruits of gold, marble fountains, cool pavilions, 
and every varicty of foliage. Awaking he sent for Ali Mardin Khan 
and for Nawib Fazal Khan, and commanded them to reproduce for 
him his fleeting vision. They accordingly laid out the garden in 
seven divisions, representing the seven degrecs of the Paradise of 
Islim. Of these five have been destroyed, and three only are includ- 
ed in the present area, which covers 80 acres, more or less. The 
actual meaning of the word Shaélamar is doubtful.“ Hall of Desire” 
(Shal-i-mér) and “Royal Edifico” (Shdhi-imdrat) are conjectural 
derivations, but neither is satisfactory. Shoah mdh, Persian for 
“light of the moon," is another, and has this in its favour, that in 
Kashmir the name of the garden is spelt without a final “r.” 

The garden itself has the stately formality and symmetry usual in 
the East :-— 

No pleasing intricacies intervene, 

Nonrtful wildness to perplex the scene, 

Grove nods at grove, each alley has a brother, 
And half the platform just reflects the pther. 

The parallelogram bounding all is sub-divided into squares, and 
in the centre is a reservoir bordered by an elaborately indented 
coping and studded with pipes for jets d'eau. A cascade falls into 
it overa slope of marble corrugated in an ornamental carved diaper. 
During the troublous times of Ahmad Shah the gardens were neglect- 
ed, and some of the decorative works were defaced and removed. 
Ranjit Singh restored them, but at the same time he laid ruthless 
hands upon the marble pavilions by the central reservoir, using them 
to adorn the Rambigh at Amritsar, and substituting structures of 
brick and giitewsek in their stead. The Shalamar Gardens are 
a favourite resort for fétes and picnics, and the luxuriant foliage of 
the mango and orange trees lends itsclf with admirable effect to 
illuminations. These famous gardens having suffered much from 
injudicious cultivation and over-irrigation—the water frequently 
flooding the terraces—the level of the beds was lowered, the ornamen- 
tal channels and masonry works in connection with the fountains were 
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Chapter VI, A. properly repaired, and sundry other ‘improvements carried out in 
The City of 1882-83. The attention of the Municipality was also drawn to tho 
Lahore. -Recessity of some supervision over the procecdings of the lessees of 
Bhilémér Gardens, the garden and the discouragement of wet crops, without which the 
proper preservation of this splendid record of Mughal grandcur will 

be impossible, 

Shéhdara, Shahdara is the second station on the Punjab Northern State 
Railway, about six miles from Lahore, on the north bank of the river. 
The Grand Trunk Road to Peshdwar, which crosses the stream oun 
bridge of boats below the Railway bridge, also passes it. During the 
construction of the Punjab Northern State Bawa its sarde was 
used asa manufacturing dep6t of the Railway, but it has greater 
claims on our notice, as being the last resting place of the Emperor 
Jahangir, The four mindrs, of his tomb, with their graceful cupolas of 
white marble, are prominent objects in the landscape scen from the 
Soman Bfrj, and from the summit of these mindrs a good view of 
the surrounding country is obtained, The name signifies “royal pass,” 
and is due to the fact that the Imperial road here passed botween the 
family of Jahangir and his brother-in-law, Aziz Khan, It will be 
remembered that when Jahangir died at Rajauri in Kashmir in 1627 
he expressed a wish to be buried at Lahore, and Nirjahan, his lovely 
and accomplished wife, devoted herself to the task of raising » monu- 
ment in his memory. She retired from the world at his death on an 
annuity equivalent to £250,000, and though tradition says she vowed 
to wear nothing but white in token of inconsolable widow-hood, she 
was actively engaged for some years in promoting the claims to the 
throne of Shabriyar, the younger son of the late Emperor by another 
wife, who had married her daughter by her first husband. On the 
death of her son-in-law and the extinction of the hopes she had 
formed for him, she retired altogether from political intrigues. 

Niijahan, besides great beauty, possessed romarkablo talents; 
she succeeded to some extent in restraining the extravagance and 
softening the cruelty of her husband; and she is credited with the 
invention of atar of roses. Her influence over the Emperor was very 
great, and he had stamped on his coin—" By order of the Emperor 

ahdngir, gold acquired a hundred times additional value from the 
name of the pao ie Nirjahan.” Nor was this a mere Hesing 
fancy expiring with the decay of her personal charms, for she enjoye 
great power for sixteon years. The tomb raised by her piety and devo- 
tion has been grievously maltreated, partly by “Muhammadans 
and afterwards by Ranjit Singh. According to the hereditary 
kiddims ox attendants, there was oncein the centre of the 
terrace roof a marble cupole supported upon an octagonal base- 
ment of perforated marta sabove this was an awning mado 
of cloth of gold, and above this another awning stretched from 
the upper portions of the four towers. The ccntral dome and the 
awnings were, it is said, removed by Bahidur Shéh, the son of 
Aurangzeb ; the carved doorways of the chambers below by Ahmad 
Shah Durdni ; while Ranjit Singh carried off the marble lattice parapet 
which surrounded the roof and the galleries of the towers, The 
building was not benefited when it as occupied fora time after 
annexation by British soldiers, but, by way of amends, the marble 
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cupolas have been put in thorough repair by the British Government. : 
The garden has for a long time Aion i the hands of cultivators, eee _ 
and some of the gateways have fallen to ruin. The tomb is approach- The Cityof 
ed by four corridors leading from the garden, three of which are Lahore, 
closed by perforated marble screens. The sarcophagusis of marble Sapiens, 
decorated with coloured inlay. On two sides are inscribed the 99 

attributes of God, and on the topis an extract from the Koran. At 

the head is a Persian inscription, of which the following is a transla- 

tion :—“ The illumined resting-place of His Majesty, the asylum of 

pardon, Nur-ud-din Jahangir Badsha, A. H. 1037” (A.D, 1628), givin 

the date of the erection of the sarcophagus, and—" Reason sai 

Jahangir hath departed from the world, A. H. 1036” (A. D. 1627), 

giving the date of the Emperor's death. 

In 1882 special repairs were undertaken of the marble terrace 
floor, the interior mosaics and outer minarets of the tomb of the 
Emperor Jahangir. Urgent repairs were also carried out to the 
broken masonry of the tomb of Asaf Jah, the prime minister of 
Jahangir, brother of Nurjahdn and father-in-law of Shah Jahan, and 
to the Gulabi Bagh gateway and to the tomb of Ali Mardin Khan, 
and others of minor note on the road to Shalamar, : 

Anarkulli’s tomb, now the station church and Pro-Cathedral Anirkulli’s tomb or 
derives its name from Anérkali, the title given to Nadira Begam or *he Pro-Cathedral. 
Sharif-ul-Nissa, a favourite slave girl of the Emperor Akbar, who, 
being suspected of the offence of returning a smile from Jahangir 
his son, was buried alive. The edifice was erected by Jahangir in 

. A. D. 1600, and the marble tomb which once stood beneath the central 
dome, but is now in a side chamber, bears the following Persian inscrip- 
tion -— 

Ah gar man biz binam rie vér-e-Khesh rai 

Ta qaydmnt shnkr goyam Kirdigér Khesh ré. 

Ah! could I behold the face of my beloved once more 

I would give thauks unto my God unto the day of resurrection. 

This picturesque building, the four cupolas of which are promi- The Barédari of 
nent objects in Anarkulli, near the Museum and Post Office, isa good — Wazir Khfn. 
example of the favourite Muhammadan form of bérddari or garden- 
house, in which, as the name imports, there are twelve arches—three on 
each side of the square plan. It has served several purposes in its time, 
‘and was once the home of the Museum, and after that of the Library 
and Reading Room of the Book Club till the latter was removed to 
the Montgomery Hall. It is now in charge of the Principal of the 
School of Art, which adjoins it. . 

The other public buildings requiring mention are—the Chief Other public build- 
‘Court erected in 1855 ; the Civil Secretariat, formerly the Residency, igssmd institations, 
erected in 1845, adjoining Anarkulli’s tomb ; the Public Works Secre- 
tariat, formerly o barrack erected in 1854; the Financial Commis- 
sioner'’s Office, erected in 1867, adjoining the Civil Secretariat; the 
Accountant-General’s Office (Chiragh-Shah), adapted in 1860; the 
Commissioner's Court and Office, erected in 1850 ; the District Court- 
houses and Treasury, completed in 1870 ; the Punjab University and 
Government College ; the Senate Hall of the University; the Mayo 

. Hospital ; the Medical College ; School of Art ; Roberts’ Institute ; 
Centra) Jail; and Freemason’s Hall. The foundations of the new 
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‘Ohapter VI, A. Chief Court were sunk in 1882-83 on the open ground to the south 
— of the Mall and east of the Accountant-General’s office, and brought 
he Ciky of to plinth level, and the collection of materials for the superstructure 
Other public buita- t@ken in hand. The building will be in the Indo-Saracenic style, and 
ings and institutions. When completed, will, it is believed, be one of the architectural oma; 
ments of the province. The work is at present. stopped for want of funds, 
The Roberts’ Institute is situated in Anérkall immediatoly behind 
the Senate Hall of the University and facing the School of Art. It 
was founded by Mr. Roberts when Judicial Commissioner of the 
Province for the benefit of the Jarge number of clerks and others who 
form the lower strata of the European society in the station. It con- 
tains reading and billiard rooms and a small stage, and has a tennis 
ground attached. ; 
The Punjab University, Mayo Hospital, Medical and Veterinary 
Schools, and School of Art, are described in the Provincial volume 
of the Gazetteer series; while the Central Gaol and Thagi School 
if Industry and other Government institutions have been described 
above in Chapter V (Section A), and the various Mission buildings 
and institutions in Chapter IIL 
Free masonry. Since 1869 Lahore has beenthe head-quarters of Freemasonry 
in the Panjab. The District Grand Lodge has a commodious and 
handsomely furnished hall, situated between the oe Bank and 
the High School in Anarkulli—popularly known as the Jadughor 
or witchoraft house. There are 22 subordinate Lodges in the Punjab 
with a total membership of over 600 masons. 
Besides the usual Fund of Benevolence, maintained at above 
Rs. 5,000, there is attached to the District Grand Lodge the Punjab 
Masonic Institution, supported entirely by voluntary contributions, 
which educates, clothes and maintains at present 24 children, or- 
phans of indigent masons. In 1884 it had a funded capital of Rs. 42,200, 
which is increased year by year, The members of the society 
are chiefly Europeans, but include some Pars{s and Muhammadans, 
and a few of the more enlightened sects of Hindfs. There 
is a Grand Lodge of Marb Masons, anda Grand Chapter of Royal 
; Arch Masons with Lodges working under them. F 
Commerciat enter- Of late years several private enterprises have been started in 
eee Lahore, the chief of which are Messrs. Robson & Co.'s worksho 
near the Railway Station, the Ico Machine near the Museum, and the 
Punjab Steam Mills, north of the city, just beyond the Punjab Nor- 
thern State Railway line. Messrs. Robson & Co.'s workshops are 
very extensive, and are connected with the Sindh, Punjab and Delhi 
Railway by a siding, They contains moulding shop, where iron 
castings of all kinds can be made up to four tons in weight: a small 
foundry for casting brass and other metals; machine shep fitted 
with turning lathes, drilling, sharpening, screw-cutting, planing and 
other machines; a fitters’ and plumbers’ shop; a blacksmiths’ shop ; 
aboiler shop, with punching, shearing and other necessary machines; 
a carpenters’ shop, which has a circular saw; a painters’ and a carriage 
shop. The machinery is driven by a horizontal stationary engine of 
14-horse power. These shops are adapted for building railway car- 
riages and road vehicles of all descriptions. About 250 men are con- 
stantly employed on the various works. 
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The Lahore Ice Factory started ice manufacture in April 1882. 
The capital of the Punjab Ice Company for the factories at Lahore, 
Dehli and Mooltén is £65,000 in £5 shares. The ice is made by two 
machines capable of producing five tons each daily. The machines 
are distinct, and being worked alternately the risk of stoppage of the 
manufacture is reduced to a minimum. During the summer and 
autumn—the working season—the machines are worked almost conti- 
nuously, and about sixteen persons are employed, but this number is 
- reduced by about a third during the rest of the year. The average 
daily outturn of ice is somewhat over four tons, but this could be dou- 
bled if the demand was larger. 


The Punjab Steam Mills Company was started in September 1881 
with a capital of Rs. 1,00,000, of which Rs. 81,000 has been paid 
up. The machinery consists of four hydraulic presses with five 
chambers each, and three pairs of flour mills driven by steam power. 
They are capable of turning out about 35 maunds of oil and about 
80 maunds of four a day. The working hours are nine, and from 
forty to fifty men are constantly employed, 


The following is a list ofthe Printing presses licensed in 
Lahore :-— 


Names of Presses. 


Government Civil Dopartment 
Secretariat Press. 


Names of Proprietors, 


2. aor eanent D. P, W Secretariat Punjéb Government, 
8. Government Educational Press. 
4, Central Jail Press. 
J. Walker, W, H, Rattigan, G. Wallan, 
5. Civil and Military Gazette Colonel A. Cory, and D, P. 
Press. i Masson, 
6. Punjéb Trading Company's Press W. Ball. 
7. Tribune Press «. Sardar Dyél Singh, Majithié. 
8, 8. P.and D. Railway Press ... 8. P. and D. Railway Company, 
9. Albert Press ee Pohli Mal. 
10. Aryd Press «. Lélé Sélig Rém and Rém Das, 
31. Victoria Press .. Chirég-nd-din. 
12. Punjabi Press «. Muhammad Azfm. 
18. Kiblat-ul-matéb{ we Firoz-ud-dfn 
14, Muhammadi Press «» Muhammad Ditti. 
15. Sadiki Press ». Mohi-ud-din, 
16. Vidya Prak shik we Hira Nand. 
17. Mufid-i-4m «ee Gulab Singh, 
18. Anjuman-i-Kasir, we Anjuman-1-Kastr. 
19. Mustfdi Press ww» Malik Hird, 
20. Aft&b-i-Panjab «. Diwdn Bata Singh. 
21. Koh-i-Nur e. Munshi Harsokh Rai. 
22, Ripon Préss a. Muhammad Hafiz. 
23. Saifi Press 1 Nadir Ali, 
24. Arjan Prakésh «. Séwan Singh, 
26. Kadiri Press .. Kédir Bakhsh. 
26. Mitra Vilés «» Mukand Ram. 
27. Kéojn-i-Hind «. Budha Mal. 
98. Gulzér Muhnmdi  * w. Gulzar Bakhsh, 
29. Delhi Punch ww» Muhammad Faz)-ul-din. 
30. Tofai-Punjib »» Nathi Rém and Shib Rim. 
Bl, Gulshan Rashidi a. Khwéja Rashfd-ud-din. 
82, Anjoman-i-Punjéb a» Anjuman-i-Panjab, 


Chapter VI, Ax 
The City of 
Lahore. 


Commercial entere 
prize, 


Printing presses, 


Y 


essrs. Gillon & Co., General Merchants, and Johnston & Co. se shops and 


Tailors, on the old Mall in Andrkulli; and Messrs. Plomer & Co, 
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Chapter"V1, A. Chemists; Baird & Co. and Beck & Oo., Auctioneers; Adlard & Co, 
mie Giver Phelps & Co. Tailors; Watts & Co., Saddlers, &.; and Craddock 
Toho. &Co., Photographers, on the Mal] in Donald Town; Mrs, Clarke, 
Biropean shops and Milliner, on the road tothe Railway Station; and Lett & Co, 
trattesmen, | Milliners, in Anérkulli. Besides the above there are the following 
Native Merchants :—Jamsetjec’s Sons, on the old Mall; Muncherji 
Maneckji; Dinshaw and Co.; Nar Hassan & Co. M&l Chand & Co.; 
Muhammad Rafi and Brother; Rahim Bakhsh & Co., all general 
dealers; also Chota Lal & Co.; and Dina Nath, Shawl Merchants 
and Contractors; and Ratan Singh, Wine Merchants, in the Anar- 
kulli Bazér Road; and Iftikhar-ud-din, the successor of Mr. Price, 

Auctioneer, on the Ferozepore road. 


Banks, The Agra Bank, Alliance Bank of Simla (Lahore Branch), and 

the Bank of Bengal are all in Anarkulli. 
Charitable Tnstitu- A general subscription and a monthly collection from the churches 
tions, at Lahore and Meean Meer constitute a fund for the maintenance 


of the St. James's School, an orphanage where the children of poor 
Eurasians and Europeansare taught ;'the Strangers’ Home, which 
ives relief to Europeans out of employment, and forwards them to 
their various destinations ;and the Widows’ Home, which renders 
assistance to a very destitute class. In connection with St. James's 
Church is a “Dorcas Society,” which here means a society of ladies 
who provide employment for very poor women by giving them 
remunerative needle-work. 
Hired carriages, The hired cariages in Lahore are still very bad; but some effort 
are being made to improve them. The tariff is as_follows:— 
Class I.—Re. 1 for the first hour, and 8 annas for each succeed- 
ing hour or portion of an hour, up toa maximum of Rs, 4 for the 
whole day. 


Class IT.—Eight annas for the first hour, and 4 annas for cach 
succeeding hour or portion of an hour,up toa maximum of Rs, 2-8 


for the whole day. 
Hotels, The following is a list of the hotels in Lahore : 
Nedou's Sindh and Punjéb Hotel Montgomery Hotel, 
é ime « Family Hotel. Avenue Hotel. 
Caversham Boarding House. Panjib Hotel, ~ 
New Victoria Hotel. Punjib Nailway Hotel. 
Clark’s Royal Victoria Hotel. 
Sarais, The principal sardis are Muhammad Sultin’s,in the Landa 


Bazar, near the Railway Station; Muhammad Shafi’s,in Anérkulli; 
and Ratan Chand Dhariwala’s, outside the Shah Alami gate. The 
first, two are much frequented by native horse-doalers. 

Tonka. Near the Railway Station is a fine pakke tank, with a colonnade 
all round it and quarters on the north side, built by Mela Rim, the 
great contractor, in 1874, It is supplied with canal water, and is much 
frequented by travellers. There is another large pakka tank adjoin- 
ing ee oe Pagani pride sbi a Shivdla attached. 

: a8 18 On the Peshawar road near the Taksfli pate. A cemetery 
is aay seme ig rarely a cheerful resort ; anda European burial-ground in India, 
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where the inscriptions record the deaths of men and women in the QOhapter VI, A- 
prime of life, and of hosts of little children, leaves a particularly a8 
mournful effect onthe mind ofthe visitor. The burial place at The Gity of 
Lahore is no exception to this rule; but it is perhaps the prettiest ‘ 7. European 
and best cared for in the Indian plains, Lahore Cemetery Improve- cemetery. 
ment Fund has recently been started, and the money so raised’ ena- 

bled walks to be made and kept clean—the whole of the ground to be 

grassed and watered, flowers grown along the walks and in the beds, 


and the monuments to be kept washed and dusted—giving the whole 
an air of general neatness. 


The Municipality of Lahore is of the first class, and was consti- Lahore Munici- 
tuted in 1867. Its Rake include all the suburbs shown on the pality, ae 
next page, except the Cantonments of Meean Meer, though many of 
these outlying villages were excluded from the limits which were taken’ 
as the town boundaries for Census purposes in 1881. The existing’ 

Municipal Committee of Lahore is composed of twelve Hindu, nine 
Muhammadan, and seven European membersrepresenting the threo 
principal classes of the population. These are divided into six ex- 
officio ond 22 non-official members, with the Deputy Commissioner a3 
President. There is a paid Secretary and Assistant Secretary, the 
last named acting as Municipal Engiveer. The incidence of taxation 
was in 1881-82, Re. 1-7-0 per head, and in 1882-83, Re. 1-4-0 per 


ead. - 
Table No. XUV gives details of aaunictpal income for the past 
few years. There ore but two taxes levied by the Municipality, viz., 
octroi and hackney carriage license-tax, The is imposed on eight 
classes of commoditics consumed within municipal limits. In 1882- 
88 the income derived from these taxes was— 
Rs. 
Octroi ent ae ace 2,493,953 
Hackney carriage tax woe a0 1,292 
The other heads of income are Jand tax, water sales, rent, town 

sweepings, gardens, sale proceeds of buildings, compensation for loss 
of nuzil income, fines, miscollancous receipts and joans. The total 
income in 1882-88 was Rs. 3,64,079, and the expenditure Rs. 
4,98,359. Abnormally large expenditure was incurred on the gutterin 
and metalling of the city streets, for which a special Joan was receive 
from Government, and on account of materials ordered from Eng- 
Innd for the new reservoir. The net amount of the debt of the 
Municipality at the end of 1882-83 was Rs. 16,80,859. The con- 
stitution of the Municipality will 


ss be chan: on tho introduction of 
= : iecaaay the Ta EL Goverment scheme 
: Mannds, fs on the Ist Apri 1884. 

large oo) Bee Some account of the trade and 
1878-70 


industries of Lahore has already 


1680-91 | Hesse | Teta | been given in Chapter IV. The 


<2e6) 83 eco } 7,007,133 | 1,265,379 


figures in the margin show the 
imports and exports for the last 
five years. 
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Chapter VI, A. The population as ascertained atthe enumerations of 1868, 
ero 1875 and 1881 is shown belov :— aes 
The City of Has ce A Os na 
Lahore. Tid | 
Population and vital 
statistics, 


195,413 a 52,315 
149,369 81624 


317,107 
126.441 
338,878 


precise limits within. which the 
: enumerations of 1868 and 
Porvuirion. 1875 were taken; but the 
Town or Suburb. _—————| details in the margin, which 
iss | 188 | give the population of sub- 
ee urbs, throw some light on 
Lahore city the matter. The figures for 
ane oo . ape 
Baotabhis. cai the population within mu- 
Besa n= ay a6 ae en 
teil line * excluding e Census 0! ‘ 
vralaset mentaned ebove or from the publishod tables of 
aie the Census of 1875; butit 
= was noted at the time that 
their accuracy was in many 
cases doubtful. It would 
Ganja Kalin appear from information 
oa supplied by the Doputy Com- 
Achiigerh missioner that in 1868 some, 
jer27| ond in 1876 all the outlyin 
villages were excluded. In 
1881 the Cantonments of Meean Meer were included in the city, 
but not in manicipal limits; while all the suburbs which, in the 
above list, come below the cantonments were, although lying within- 
municipal limits, excluded from the boundaries of the town for 
Census pied ay, as they consist of separate villages, many of which 
lie at a distance of several miles from the city. . 
The growth of Lahore has apparently been continuous since. 
annexation ; but a further process would appear to have gone on, 
during the earlier years of our rule, by which the suburbs grew at the 
expense of the intra-mural city. In the District Census Report for 
1868 the Deputy Commisioner thus discussed the changes between 
tho enumeration of1854 and 1868:— 


“The decrense of population within tho walls of the city of Lahora is, I 
think, real, and not to be accounted for by any innccuracy or peculiarity in 
the mode of preparing the returns. Since annexation, a class, which at one 
time formed « considerable portion of the population, has been gradually 
dying out, ond its ranks are but seantily reeraited—I mean the class of 
retainers, courtiers and hangers on about the Inte Lahore Darbér. These 
persons lived for the most part within the city walls. Their children, receiving 
from the British Goverment little encouragement to lead a life of idleness 
are obliged to seck a subsistence elsewhere, The same is true of another 
class of persons—court tradesmen, jencllera, workers in gold and 
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silver, armourers, &c., who flourished at Lahore in the time of the Sikh Dar- Chapter VI, A. 
ddr, under the patronage of the Court and of the chiefs and Sardérs, but —” 
find little support under the less ostentatious rule of the British Government. . The City of 
Further there has been a decrease in the number of troops in the fort Lahore. 
and immediate neighbourhood of Lahore, which may to some’ extent hare oo oe 
affected the city population. J think also the large increase observable Vial statistics, 
+ of Inte years in the European population of Anérkulli and the suburbs 
. of Lahore has had the effect of attracting a considerable number of arti- 
zans and shop-keepers from the city to the Sadr Basdr and other places 
outside the walls. And itis observable that while there has been a consi- 
derable decrense since the last Census in the population within the city 
ve there has been a large increase in the population of the suburbs of 
ore 
©The population of the suburbs of Lahore has increased more than s 
half, or 51-7 per cent., since last Census; a portion of this increase, 
however, is abnormal, and should bo eliminated before a fair comparigon 
can be mado between the returns of 1868 and those of 1854, Thus, the 
Lahore Central Jail has been enlarged, and the nnmber of prisoners has 
much increased since 1854. So, 1,518 muletcers, proceeding on service to 
Abyssinia, were lodged temporarily in Muhammad Sultan's sardi on the 
night of the Census. But even if allowance is made for exceptional addi- 
tions of this kind, a lange increase will stil! be observable in the permanent 
population of the suburbs of Lahore, With the opening of the Railway 
and the Bari Do&b Canal, the extension of Public Works, and the 
creation of new offices under Government, the population, both Euro- 
pean and Native, in the neighbourhood of Lahore has increased enormously 
of late years, The Civil station, which o few years ago was confined 
almost entirely to Andrkulli, now extends half way to Meean Meer in one 
direction, and includes the lands of Muzang, Kila Gujar Singh and Naulakha 
in other directions ; and although new houses are springing up every day, 
Evropeans find it almost as difficult as ever to obtain house accommodation. 
The population of Anfrkulli itself shows an increase of only 6-1 per cent. 
since Inst Census. It must be remembered, however, that in 1854 the 
15th Regiment of Irregular Cavalry was cantoned there, and that Andrkulli 
has now ceased to bea Etation for troops. Deducting the men and fol- 
lowers of this Regiment, to the number of 1,204, it would appear that the 
fixed population of Andrkulli in 1854 was only 8,068, against 9,831 in 
1868, which represents an incrense of 22 per cent, in the interval. The 
population of Meean Mcer has largely decreased since last Census At 
that timo the population was 21,540; it is now only 14,115, in which is 
included the population of the citadel of Lahore, numbering 358 souls. 
. The decrease is dueto a reduction in the number of troops cantoned at 
/ tho station.” 
The figures for suburbs givon at page seem to show that 
this redistribution of population has now ceased, and that the city 18 
advancing as well as, if not equally with its suburbs. The constitu- 
tion of the population ‘by religion and the number of occupied 
houses are shown in Table No. XLII. Details of sex will be ’ 
found in Table No. XX of the Census Report of 1881. The 
annual birth and death-rates per mille of population since 1868 
are given in the statement at the top of next page, the basis of 
calculation being in every case the figures of the most recent Census. 


The actual number of'births and deaths registered during the 
last five years is shown in Table No. XLIV. 


N 
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Chapter VI, B. Brera Rares. Drarn Rares. 
Minor Town 


Population and 
vital statistics, 


. 


SECTION B.—MINOR TOWNS. 


General statistics * At the Census of 1881, all uate possessing more than 5,000 
ee inhabitants, all municipalities, and all head-quarters of districts ond 
military posts were classed as towns. Under this rule the following 

places were returned as the towns ofthe Lahore district :— 


Tansih. Persone. Fomales, 
Lahore 


Chénidio 


Eastir 


Sharakpur 


The distribution by religion of the population of these towns and 
the number of houses in each are shown in Table No, XLII, while fur- 
ther particulars will be found in tho Census Report in Table No. XIX 
and its Appendix and Table No. XX. The remainder of this chapter 
consists of a detailed description of each town, with a bricf notice 
of its history, the increase and decrease of its population, its com- 
merce, manufactures, municipal government, institutions, and public 
buildings ; and statistics of births and deaths, trade and manufie- 
tures, wherever figures are available, The city of Lahore hos already 
been fully described in the preceding pages. 

Obiniéa, Chinién is a small town situated like Kastr upon the high bank 
of the old bed of the Beas, on the road from Ferozepore to Mooltan 
distant from Lahore 38 miles. Latitude 30° 58’ north, longitude 74 
1’ 30” east. Population according to the Consus of 1881 was 8,122, con- 
sisting of 3,835 Hindus, 202 Sikhs and 4,085 Musalméns, The town was 
formerly divided into three separate fortified hamlets, one of which is 
now entirely in ruins, while the other two have completely coalesced. 
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There is nothing of interest to record in the history of this town ; and 
it is only of importanes as the head-quarters ofa lalail and tho centro 
of jeoal tradic in grain, It is connected with the Changa Manga Rail- 
Way Station of the Sindh, Panjab and Dethi Railway to Mooltén by a 
nu talled mad eight miles in kougth. The public buildings are the tahsfl, 
U.in1h, school, liepeneary and civil rest-honss, The Monicipal Com- 
Tithe omsietent present of ten members -three officials and seven 
til n—neminat d by Government, The afticinls an—the Depnty Com- 
ndeiency, the President; Evtra Aedeant Cummisconer Vice-President, 
teleahdin, It eras constituted a municipality in 1666. The present 
eoutitntion wifl be changed on the introduction of the Local Self: 
Governna nt scheme. Mts income for the last year is shown in Tablo 
No XLV, asd i+ de rise] foam the follawing sourees—Octroi, sale of 
tomn este pings, sate of panto produce, mixcellancons fvox and fines, 
gore and contribu. 
L > 
* tes tert enemetats ol yeu ef Werrgs [reins Ma‘re frevainl Hoe ae 


a Secrencamaat | is on the route 


yrs per oa] 33 from Feroxe- 
Os a es Mala pore ta Mool- 


~ maemo emene | emerareermentcerse | renn—nymere— y= tan, The po- 
! wea ie “ pulation, — as 
Laetergl tn! ase e4e. ‘ose Pie 
pees { ah fee = ascertained at 
¢ ‘ = S 
{ i thu enumera- 


tions of 1869, 

WPS and WS, is shorn in che mann, 
Ie ix dutcult to seeertain the precios limita within which tho 
coninerations of THiS) snd 1675 wero 
taken; but che details in the margin, 
which give the population of suburbs, 
throw rome Jight on the matter, Tho 
figures for thy population within 


PA See ee meme eA eRn Eee Ot Inte 


t Pore ceriss, 
OO EOE eee 


ters) ary 
3 


U psgens nt municipal limits according to tha 
Pr ene aa dats | fee | Cansusof 1865 are taken from the 
ee Pee "2 at] pablihcd tables of the Consus. of 
} { { IS7T5; Dut it war nated at tho time 


that their nceuracy was in many cases 
Mobil The com titution of the population by religion and the 
stinker of mcupiad hates sre chown in Table Xo. XLIIE Details 
efsex will be fonnd in Table No. XN of the Census Report of 1891. 

The town of Rhodisn is situnted about ten sales west of Gand’ 
Sinphadla, in the allusial solley of the Sutlej, on the road from 
Fenvepore to Modtan which pie-er through Chanian, Tt isin Intitude 
BOF SSO" garth, nad basgitesede ZF IVS east, Tho population, ne- 
conling to the Cemna af Iss) waa 2917, caneieting of 1071 Hindas, 
12 Sikh, and LGOb Mematiadne. Tt ia nn ald tewn surrounded by 
trick wall, the duntes well built of burt brick, and it containg 
revetal dane reaidenees, ‘The sningtreets ace paved with bricks, 
The pablic buildings ate the Municipal Committer houre, school and 
poesped. Tn the peighhourheod of the town jx an old mud fort 
Uf samibyable sie, now imran. The Katera Taindation Canal 
pores chloe to thie town on Che conth, ond between it and the town 


Chapter VI, B. 


Minor Towns. 
Chinlén, 


Khadlén, 
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Obapter VI, B. the thdnais situated, anda good police rest-house. Khudiin was 
ra constituted a municipality in 1874,and at present there are nine mem- 


+ Minor Towns, ers, of which three are officials, the remainder being nominated by 
Rbniiia, Government. The officials are—the Deputy Commissioner, President ; 
Extra, Assistant Commissioner, Vice-President ;'the tahsilddr, Its 
income for the last few years is shown in Table No, XLV, and is 
derived from octroi, the sale of town sweepings and miscellancous fees 
and fines. An unmetalled road leads from here to Kasfr, distant ten 
miles to the 
meee: ie 
ror : is a place o 
Limits of enumeration, 3 . i a Sanoreoes 
Thepopulation 
Whole town a | as ascertained 
at the enume- 
rations of 
Municipal limits ~f 1868, 1875 
and 1881 is 
shown in the 

margin, ' 
The constitution of the population by religion, and the number of 
occupied houses are shown in Table No. III. Dotails of sex 

will be found in Table No. XX of the Census Report of 1881. 

Kasur, Kasf&r is the most important town in thé district after Lahore. 


It is situated upon the north bank of the old bed of the Beds 
upon the Grand Trunk Road to Ferozepore, 34 miles south-cast 
of Lahore. Latitude 31° 6’ 46” north, longitude 74° 30’ 31” east. 
Population—according to the Census of 1881—17,336, consistin 

of 3,074 Hindus, 242 Sikhs, 168 Jains, 18,852 Musalmans. Head- 
uarters of a sub-division of the district, of a tahefl and thdna. 
t is built upon the high bank which marks the termination of the 
Majha, and looks down upon the lowlands of the Sutlej and Beas. 
It is an aggregation of fortified hamlets, called kots, small in 
themselves, but together forming a considerable town. They are 
quite close together, four of them being actually contiguous, Their 
names are:.Kot Khwaja Hussain; Kila Pukhta; Kot Ghulim Mohi- 
ud-din; Kot Murad Khan; Kot Usman Khan; Kot Badar-ud-din 
Khan; Kot Bakar-ud-din Khan;-Kot Azam Khan; Kot Hakim 
Khan; Kot Fatahdin Khan; Piran ka Kot and Kot Abd-ul Ghani 
Khan. At the present time the Afghan element is not strong in 
Kasér. They are still numerous, but mostly employed as simple 
artizans. One only, Nasir Khan, enjoys’ a small jagir. The bulk 
of the population are Khojas, Khatris and Aroris. 

Within historical times, Kasér has been in the possession of a 
remarkable colony of Pathans, perhaps the most remarkable on this 
side of the Indus. There is httle doubt, however, that the site was 
occupied by a Rajpat town long before the period of the carliest 
Muhammadan invasions.° Its name is probably a corrupted form of 
Kashawar, in the same way as Lahore is said to be a shortened form 
of Lahawar. Tradition refers the foundation of the town to Kush, 
a brother of Loh or Lav, son of Rama, who is said to have founded 
Lahore, However this may be, Kasir does not appear in history 
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Chapter VI,B. the Pathans and bad not been disposed of by them when the Go- 
ne vernment passed from the hands of the Sikhs to the British. At 
Minor Towns. the last Settlement the proprietary rights were still retained as 
Kasi, = the property of 
the Government 
of the day, and 
the land is still 
Government 
mopenty and is 
eld by tenants, 
of whom some 
have rights of 
occupancy and 
some are tenants-at-will. The population as ascertnined at tho 
enumerations of 1868, 1875and 1881 is shown in the margin. 

Itis difficult to ascertain 
the precise limits within which 
Town or Suburb. the enumerations of 1868 and 

: "| 1875 were taken ; but the details 
inthe margin, which give the 


Limits of enumeration, 


Whole town 


Municipal limits .., 


Rashr town 


Kot Mund Kbin sa 7] Population of suburbs, throw 
w = Rukn-ul-Din Khan... j 


some light on the matter. The 
figures for the population within 
municipal limits according to the 
Census of 1868 are taken from 
the published tables of the Cen- 
sus of 1875 ; but it was noted at 
the time that their accuracy was 
in many ‘cases doubiful. 


The constitution of the population by religion, and the number 
of occupied houses are shown in Table No. XLII. Details of sex 
will be found in Table No, XX of the Census Report of 1881 The 
annual birth and death-rates va ied mille of population since 1868 are 
given below, the basis of calculation being in every case the figures 
of the most recent Census :— 


Fatah Din Khin ... 

» Halfm Kbén_ with 
hla & Pakké 

ja o 


5 “ 
Azim Khén es 
Pirin. with Katal- 

garhi ow 

Minor suburbs 


Included with town.3, 


Binto Ratzs, Daarn Rarzs. 


Persons. | Males | Females, | Persons Males. | Females, 
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The actual number of births and_ deaths registered during the E 
last five years is shown in Table No. XLIV. e eee = 
., Patti isan agricultural town in the Kasfr tahsfl, situated 88 Minor Towns, 
miles, south-cast from Lahore, on the road to Harike Ghat, distant ten Patti. 
miles, just above which place the Sutlej and Beas unite. Latitude 31°17' 
north, longitude 74° 54’ enst. Its population, according to the Census’ 
of 1881, was 6,407, consisting of 1,943 Hindus, 174 Sikhs, 421 Jains, 
ond 3,869 Musalmins. Patti isalso known as Haibatpur Pattf, and 
is so called after a fagir named Haibat and his femate attendant Pat~ 
ti. Itisa very ancient place, and is mentioned by the Chinese travel- 
ler Huen Tsang, who visited the Punjab in A.D. 630, under the name 
of China Pattf, Its climate is particularly agreeable to the Punjabis, 
aud the natives of Pattf are noted for their fine physique. Itisa 
favourite recruiting ground, and a large number of the natives of 
this place are serving in the army. Thé population consists chiefly 
of ee The town is-walled, and the houses are mostly built of 
pakka bricks, It has good a 6d¢sdr, ond the streets are paved. The 
public buildings are the thdna, rest-house, and school. The thdna 
and rest-house are located in a well built fort of pakka masonry, 
distance about, 200 yards from the town on the north,-east. Under 
the Sikh régime this fort was used by Mahéraéji” Ranjit Singh as a 
horse-breeding establishment. : 
Patti was constituted a Municipality in 1874, and there are at 
pret eleyen members—three officials and cight others nominated 
y Government the officials are—the Deputy Commissioner, Presi- 
dent ; Extra Assistant Commissioner, Vice- ident; takstldér, Its 
income for the last few yearsis shown in Table No. XLV, and is 
derived, from ostroi, sale of town sweepings, and miscellaneous fines 
and fees: It has the Jargest Primary School in the district. The Patti 
Middle School was transferred to Sar Singh in July 1883. In the out- 
skirts of Patti there is a naugaja or giant's grave, nine yards long, simi- 
lar to those existing in many other parts ofthe Punjab. Patti supplies 
large quantities 
of grain to the 
towns of Amrit- 
sar and Lahore. eki teed: 


: The popul a- Population and 
tion as ascertain- —yita) statistics, 


Limits of Enumeration.|Year of Consus.| Persone.| Bales. [Females. 


6.738 3,463 
Whole town ae { 6,407 { 3,231 


0718 : ed at the enume- 
Municipal Jimfts | G,290 ag ae rations of 1368, 
GAo7}  .. 1875 and 1881, is 
shown in the 
margin. 


The constitution of the population by religion, and the number of 
occupied houses are shown in Table No. XLII Details of sex will be 
found in Table No. XX of tho Census Report of 1881. 
Khem Karn is a small town, situated, like Kasér and Chiniaén, at Khem Karn, 
the edge of the Majha on the high bank of the old bed of the Beas. It 
is in the Kasar tahsll, from which place itis distant seven miles on the 
road to Patti. A metalled road connects Khem Karn and Kasiir. Tt 
is 34 miles south of Lahore, in Intitude 31° 9’ north, longitude 74° 367 
30” cast. Tho population according, to the Census of 1881, was 5,516, 
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Chapter VI,B. consisting of 1,650 Hindus, 408 Sikhs, and 3,458 Musalmins It 
Minor Towns. ust at some former time have been a place of larger size and more 
iekech Rea ’ importance than at present, as there are a number of ruins seattered . 
‘ around beyond its present limits. The town is surrounded by a thick 
well built pakke wall, buttressed at intervals. The main strects are 
all paved, ‘and it has two or three straight and fairly broad bdedre, 
There is a fine bdoli with steps leading down to the water's edge, 
and some well built houses inthe town. The public buildings aro 
the Municipal Committee house, school-house and police post. The 
Kastr branch of the Bari Dodb Canal passes Khem Karn, and there 
is a canal rest-house here. The Municipality was constituted in 1869, 
and at present there are ten members—three officials and seven others 
nominated by Government, Theofficials are—the Deputy Commissioner, 
President ; Extra Assistant Commissioner, Vice-President ; tahsttddr, 
Its income for the last few yéars is shown in Table No. XLV, and is 
derived from octroi, sale of town sweepings, and miscellaneous fees 
: and fines. It is 
a place of little - 
importance, but 
is known for its. 
2,748} manufacture of 
2676} blankets. The 
———| population a8 
” ascertained at 
- the epumera- 
tions of 1868, 
1875 ond 188! is 


Limits of Enumeration.|Year of Ceneus.{Persong,} Males. |Femsles 


3 


099 
‘Whole town ow { 2,930 


Municipal limits ... 


Y taatn? 


shown in the margin. 
The constitution of the’population by religion, and the number of 
occupied houses are shown in Table No. SLL Details of sex 
. will be found in Table No. XX of the Census Report of 1881. 
Réja Jang. Raja Jang is o large well-to-do village, three miles from Réiwind, 
on the branch line from that place to Ganda Singhwala. The popula- 
tion, according to the Census of 1881, was 5,187, consisting of 533 
Hindus, 1,560 Sikhs, and 3,004 Musalméns. It is an unpretentious 
collection of native houses, chiefly of unburnt bricks, and with no , 
paved streets or ddzdrs, The main branch of the Lower Bari Doab 
Canal passes close to it, and there 
Tear of Census| Persone Mates. |Females| 28 9 canal rest-house here. It is - 
: | a place of no importance. It 
wesw. | 8,762] 1,644] Lels 
bi67 | 2,003 


has a Primary Vernacular School. 
It is not 2 municipal town. The 
population, as ascertained at: the 
enumerations of 1868 and 1881 


o 


is shown in the margin. 

The constitution of the population by religion, and the number 
of occupied houses are shown in Table No. XLII Details of sox 
will be found in Table No, XX of the Census Report of 1881. - 

Sur Singh. Stir Singh is a large village in the Kastir fahs¢/, on the road from 
Ferozepore to Amristar, 19 miles north-cast of Khem Karn. Tho 
population, according to the Census of 1881, was 5 104, consisting of 
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1,170 Hindus, 1942 Sikhs, dnd 1,992 Musolmans. I¢ is an unwalled 

collection of houses, mostly built of sun-dried bricks, with afew more ee 
commodionsand better builthouses nor Towns. 
of burnt bricks. It has a middle 5 Singh. 
school, and is chiefly noted for the 
manufacture of a superior kind of 
chintz. It is not oa municipal 
town. The population, as ascertain- 
ed at the enumerations of 1868 
and 1881, is shown in the margin. 

The constitution of the population by religion, and the number 
of occupied houses are shown in Table No. XLOL Details of sex 
will be found in Table No. XX of the Census Report of 1881. 

The town of Sharakpur is situated in latitude 31° 28’ north, and 
longitude 74° 8’ cast, three miles to the west of the Ravi, and four-and- 
a-half miles south east of the Degh. The pepe on, according to the 
Census of 1881, was 4,595, consisting of 546 Hindis, 196 Sikhs, and 
3,853 Musalmans. It is tho hend-quarters of a tehsfé and thdénah. It 
is surrounded by a high and thick mud built wall, against which some 
of the houses are built. There are streets running the length and 
breadth of the town paved with pakke bricks. The majority of the 
houses are one-storied, and built of burnt bricks, and there are 
gome few larger and more imposing houses. The town is extend- 

Fatet continuous fd:dr has now been 


Year of Census [| Persons 


1963 one 4.068 
1692 


Sharakpur, 


cials are—the Deputy Com- 
missioner, President, and the 
tahsildédr. Its income for 
the last few years is shown 
in Table No. XLV, and is 
derived from octroi, a - 
setses’ | - soosuve town sweepings, sale o 
Manieipal Heatee 4.425 mraee J orees garden podaon miscella- 
neous fees and fines, and 
contributions from district funds. The population as ascertained 
nt the enumerations of 1868, 1875, and 1881, is shown in the margin. 

The details in the margin give the 
population of suburbs. The consti- 
tution of the population by religion, 
and the aumber of occupied houscs 
are shown in Table No. XLII. 
Details of sex will be found in Table 
No. XX of the Census Report of 1881. 


Limits af 


Fear of 
Boumeration, carol lPersont.| Sales 


Census 


weed] 4,162 


Wholetown 5] [hci | seos 


Doom @ 


Towns or Baburb, 
186s, 


Rherekpur tows 

Jbugtéan, LA wih 4,102 
Mawkh!, Bhekbin, : 

fomlbn.. ase 
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Lahore District. J iif 
rs e Table No. I, showing DEVELOPMENT, 


6 


ney 


Derarrs. 1853-54, 1858-59, 1863-64. 1668 69. 1873-4, 1876-79. 


. 928,100 
1,080,541 | 3,161,021 
$35,003 447,893 
127,227 150,483 


Population 768,409 
Cultivated acres, a ae e 985,658 
Yrrigated acres . ory 7 “~ 421,831 
»Ditta (from Government works) . so “ . 37,803 


: ‘ 693,800 | 640,766 | 7,192,893 
#e sa 446,52 | 6,07,206 | 5,89457 
2,31,896 | 9,10,150 | 10,73,656 


Assessed Land Rovenue, rupees . ne 
Revenue from land, rupecs . . 
Gross rovemus, rupees 


Number of kine 


» sheep and goats 7 . . 
F » camels . . as 
Miles of metatled roads 7 eer ; 
ny — Wnmotalled roads or < ry 


1» Railways 


Police staff 
Prisoners convicted 


3,032 7,059 0,027 14,897 10,518 
7,684,223 | 13,602,778 | 10,821,955 G,78,125 8,853,291 


Civil suita,—numbor 
on value in rupees ‘ 4, 79,03. 


4 
1,068,209 


7 
1,87,806 


oo 


1,81,760 


. Stimleaprstics,—number az « . . 
= —Iincome in rupees “e é as 


Dispensaries, —number of 3 3 

* —mitiente 41,832 46,923 

Schools,—number of . tty 131 
o 

» -~seholars F (leg 6,834 


Nore,—Theso fgares aro taken from Tables Nos I, III, xm. XY, XV, XX1, ELI, XLV, L, LIX, and LEL of the 
- - Jon Report. 


. Table No. Ill, showing RAINFALL. 


2 3 [als sfe jr }e}o| fr |  [22[29] 13 pelelelele 
ay a 
pane Steet eee 


ANNUAL RAISPALL IN TENTHS OF AN INCL 


stale aisis| sletslelelaldla 
Rain-gauge station. 5 5 Ee 115 13 RTH = 5 & 4 2 | bs 
. SISlEle ele] & pes {3 §j2/ 2] elz4 
el mees IAA anne <" 
peers nee ee reenter Le a ee a DEK 
, seg anel-t59) rez, 418 207 S04 2e0 
Lahore el a bs he sie fa = pa ee agal 147] 207, 1 $33, a dig 277 
sae | oll 38 LS Be 
faz ‘ S15) ITE, 252) 189, Ho 
Chunalats 2 cee its ‘~ a, “30, Jost “315 ai, ig inte aie Hy ta 
al ae yu “al “tea is TR, C1 75; cy 
Sharakpur jay 51! 12a) 40 YGS, St Ley Bez! 184 158 
Kasur . 55, 145; 201) 220,451) 22H Tee Sor! anil 12 aay 4 1A 
Linens sege Pes deeb ot PTE} a) aya) ree 238 339) 168 
Mani via we de . 


Nore.—Theve dgures arc taken from the weehly 5 Zinfall statements published in the Penjad Gasctte, 
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Table No. ITA, showing RAINFALL at head-quarters. 


, 


1 2 | 3 1 2 | a 
ASNUAL AVEPAGFS ANNUAL Avraare 
Rainf ll in Rainfall in 
“© of miny ho of miny 
MONTHS aaye in each senths of in MONTE da3sin each Fouts of ng 
month— qnoath- month~— month— 
1 OF to 1s"6 | 1807 to 151 1867 to 187¢ JEGT to 188] 
January 1 4 tember 3 19 
Fobruary . 2 11 Bae tt 1 4 
Mareh 2 8 November 1 
Apr 1 & December 1 6 
May 2 8 Ist Octaber to 19¢ January I hn * 
Jine 3 w Ist January to 1st April fl 24 
nhiy 7 53 let April to 1st October 19 142 
Auguet 4 40 Whole year 2s Wt 


Nore —Theso figures are taken from Tabio No AXIY of tho Rerenuo Roport, 11 > from mgo 84 of the Famine Report, 


Table No. IIIB, showing RAINFALL at Tahsil Stations. 
ees ae (ee (FE 


ACPROF PALL IN TF UTR OF AN INCH, Frow 1872 T4 To 1877 78 


a 


19 


Tamstt, Statioys 
3st October to | ist Janiwnry to Int April to 
It Janney Ist Apn It Stoker Whole your 
Chuntan 26 ras nm 172 
Kasur 29 c3 69 161 
SharaLpur 4 81 65 Pri 


ore —Theeo figures are tahen from pig03 56 3f of the L amine Roport 


. 


Table No. IV, showing TEMPERATURE. 


1 ef «=f «fef{«fe]e] oe fw 


TIMTERATURE IN SHADE (IN DJ GROFS FAURENHEIT) 


Say December 
yFAR 
g 8 5 | g 
= 2 s ‘4 3 
Es £ # g & 
E £ g i gd | 38 
- a a a # ¥ 
Pe ne RE eh ee ceca 
16€8-69 s “90 S15 { 5557 
gc 370 115 708 M5 785 {70} 7592 
1870-71 1215 ny tol £00 320] 156 
YUL 72 1150 710 ese £00 7204 $556 
3872 73 1290 (50 & St 770 siz] 2035 
48°53 74 ; 113 0 730 90 71 £00 20) (783 
48737. 1340 770 BR ay P10 L434} 400 
2E°5 7 : iret 60 93 5” bin «804 £60 
1576-77 ub. me jul exalt 360 
1877 78 1114 4 787 ssa} 401 
4s" Jo 13S $17 99 B50, 218 
1870-€0 190 3 a4 ae Hef +d 
1850 $2 tes 2 ost 7 760 461 [66 
1881-82 les | 5 2 fol cf won OFS 280 
1 
| i 
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v 
Table No. V, showing the DISTRIBUTION of POPULATION. 
\ a | e | os 8 
| Tahal, Tihs, Tahal, Toheit. 
Lshor. | Chuntan. Kasur, [| Sharakpur, 
ce 
Total e} tira trffce . sie oe 127 TOt &sT 
Qutt’tay xf annre miles ani . dO 551 213 
Gils arat ts ey ace iniles os oe . 33S Ws soT 
Sy tall us der crops (averze 1257 fo ISS1) T4ut $23 $37 143 
Total ps prtiation a “ ae OOE,IC3 202,041 227,705 121,451 
Uslorr gorpabadi vs aie a 11,079 84,650 4,685 
Berd poy lation ae. ee “i 191,022 100,248 116,856 
Telalpy shitlen per equise mila . os] 185 £39 187 
Rearal poorins a per a yaare tails a | 156 yk] 132 
¢ (D8 10,9) ents we ov ow! i 1 we 
bY 2,07) be 10,0) ee ae oe 1 4 was: 
Sysevyws ony. § aS es 2 2 t 
Ffrowuroal! fe ss uf ci 10 2 
at btrotrs oul. “a as i r n w 
Pe EERO Sok ee es ae ry 74 78 48 
fj Uatee coy 2: es a { aio | 208 | sic 
é Teut te : “| 293 | 233 379 
Tanto. Ss thlea anorr! ares} gars 783 
Oscuplethoaces FT iheey 1 Thy asdf Selene. 0607 | szars{ 20,209 
ea § Towne 34,096 7.691 £90 3,197 438 
Unosar tet boues 4 ities BAY 12:40 ' 3,034 | Sel 7,838 
: FS (Towers 7 etary A7,183 { 207 10,070 7,048 
Resitent Measles sed Ay seee |: ee tb 4835 BNF “a4 | 20,211 23,987 


Xotr, 


Thiet fet ace taken lead Table aha Dand XVM af the Coacis of Iso, orerpt the cultivated, culturable, 
aral Ceuparem, which are tiken front Tiles Nov Jand XLV of the Adusinistration Report. 


Table No. VI, showing MIGRATION. 


steers. 


Gant spur 


Sealants lecteenmemmnmeteamnens 


oe ae. 


7_| 


Marts stir 3,000 
OF Lore ersrs Distniretios or yasiananrs ny Tansy 


4 : a 8 9 


| 


_ 


Trarsigranca. 
Emigrsnts. 


tine a) wet Bet eee nese #03} 30100 
Bete ANY ’ Ace 102 ' 

Sent spore ann cco} ESS | aeSt | 4,015 197 
Ra. Mp a Tt 2 18 3 Iv 
Shctasr * 4 aig 40 ra 35 
Cele ray) 45] 1,00 ol u3{ 1,030 
Me tan a (4 eid oF 42 49 
IP. g % Bat 20 407 218 457 
Matra a) bit eu 7,433 433; 8,868 
P lavas [ia 2 it 20 30 
D ature States AAD rae ae A ona | 1,964 194 
PAW, Pan) Ou mt, syed aut 295 151 
heuhwar en : 456 lis Bet 207 
Burney ds, &EN 3035 s Fj 3 


Sore ~Theeo figures are taken from Table No, Xfof tha Consus Neqnnd of (8b. 
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Table No. VII, showing RELIGION and SEX. 


Diener 


Tnerre 


~ 


VMloges 

Pereang | Wales | Temales | Lahore [Chunlan | hasur ying ar 
Persons 024,106 OTIS] 20201) Bras] Lat t my4,553 
Males 610 958 20%1lud } 3096.2] 124,709 (64% f 393,53 
lemales 4137034 01,002 fle,120 } 10v,0lo 54,000 320,090 
Hindus 193,310 | 110293 23,021 $1,379 42 "5" 42 100 16993 | 395 845 
Si) hs 125,611 01,533 wi 03 40134 30,101 23,194 7,710] 116,098 
Jans 970 536 au 208 wt oft 164 
Buddhicts - 3 
Zoowtrians ge C4 as 9 B 
Musuhiane 697,477 | S2LCT2 ] BACT G Wtv00] 148M, | 198,420 97,244 1 177,107 
Marstians Pers 3,281 3,403 4,410 vw 3 é > 
Others and unspeclicd 1s a a be) 
FPoropcan & Furanan Christi 1 3884 2609 3,081 3,67 3 2 4 
Sunnts 67801 | 312050, 25,171 F Lesa] wn,OTG] ITA] 96516} 1G0,002 
Shaihs vA ep 1,89 a Phy vl 324 3,416 
Wahabts « | 12 | on Li | 


Noir —Dhee figures ve taken fron Tables Nos J21, TA HIB cf the Ceneus of 1631 


Table No. VII, showing LANGUAGES. 


ee 


7 2 » | 4 { 5 Jf 6 
See lace eareeneee slate metre Someta ent eee 
Disrainerio om Tan ns 


Tinymge Pastuet 
Krvur  (Sharakpur 
| 

Hindustani ’ 2 694 5S 188 
Bagr c ‘ 
Panjabi 300% 201,5°0 209 2s 12h Us 
Bitochi ! 7 
Pashtu | Te cg is 7 
Pabwi 133 
hashiniri i 3 an a4 rs) 
bindhi | sa 
Depalese i 1 10 
Persian 4 tu i” 2 
Englth | 8,826 3,518 4 2 4 
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Table No. X, showing CIVIL CONDITION. 


1 | 2 8 4 & 6 7 & 


§2.0LF Mannicp Wipovrp, 


DETAILS, 


. Malcs Females, 

ow 

22 {| AU religions . 23,510 150,762 

ae fitndue™ : Bre12 | | ~s0lo70 

a &ilLhs - 37,830 

2's Sarina o 

sy Buddhists 

es Musalmins 170,57. 

< * { Chrishange - 

All ages . 

Pa oo10 i 

68 10-15 P 
SB | Zones 

os & 25—20 
ge 380-—10 e 
ao 40—50 
8 60-—C0 ae 
22 Over 60 ? 
’ Nore.—Theso figures arc taken fiom Table No ¥I of the Census Report 
Table No. 27I, showing BIRTHS and DEATHS. 


8 9 | - 30 


ToraL nintus near rrnep. “{ Tora, DEATHS REGI°=CRED. Tora DrATUS rnoir 


YEARS. 
Males. | Females. | Persons, { Males. | Females, ] Persons. { Cholera, prieiny a Fever. 
1877 . o. oe . 11,443 247 20,690 6 o7t 12,847 
_ o- o> oe 38.380 26,258 eS 3 3,434 25,208 
ye é « e ¥ oS 7 7. 7 g 
1és0 19,003 16,°30 35,°2% 13,°45 Io,6s0 axon wee ered ister 
Jest . { 20,422 19,579 ST,G8t 16,975 2,033 &8 51,053 


Nort .—Theeo figuris aro taken frou Tables Nos, ¥, I, VII, V1SI, and IX of tho § initary Report. 


Table No. XI A, showing MONTHLY DEATOS from ALL OAUSES. 


1837. 187 13570, | 1880 1891. Total. 
1,096 2,070 4.031 2,002 2,429 12,608 
1,022 1,579 3,701 1.702 , 1,878 10,480 
1,452 3,770 2,707 3,421 1,654 2,014 
1,0°5 1,7¢8 2,413 2,%55 1, 102 77 
1,699 ger. f 3.252 15732 eed 11,070 
1.833 3,572 2,765: 2,070 20,610 
1,539 2)1b3 2,239 62 1,464 00F 
1,414 2,123 3,724 2,003 8,178 10,626 
2,045 3/207 i.6¥ 21409 3,653 12,440 
ee i 
2,152 pb 4e2 =! rela ‘5 ° 

Dov craber S10" e 2'$20 RG 3°33 


Deceinbor 


Nore —These fgures are taben from Table No. Hi ef the Sanitary Repert- 
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Lahore District-J Ix 
Table No, XI = Bed ose MONTHLY DEATHS from FEVER, 


ry | 3 6 

Nowe. <a bt tin 1°}, 
pennneneeenen 

¢ cacmtary oe 1, Ta 1,212 1,573 

Vriras oe Hrs fat te 
Hand bd i wees wh 
ve gid 
Vice 2015, 
ure 1,073 
3.003 Tr? 
dar? 1,510 
a.4 2,010 
Rees 3,084 
40 neat 
2310 Peer) 
Tetat Suen 21,038 


d epee Ther Tgurey are taken froin Tabla Na IX af the $ watgary Rupert. 


Table No. XU, showing INFIRMITIES. 


ces ORE GE NET me REE eee ree omen 


Oe 


: ¢ Ios $1 os 6 | 7 a | 9 
meee rene 


fruanr Maran Deg acy Devn Lurrns. 


fae> [Peay Male oes Mates | Yennten Mates 


pes Tut aa med My + Faas | 260 any ons 

Bh 2 Ml ptae ATS 2k ot th sg09 : WO ™ 210 
> fang Re ? és B v f 

fads as ra) it a fbi 27 14 

Mi osste-re is HY 1 sea | Me ta OL 


NoreeeTheas f puree ars tvken feo: Palles dee, XIV to NVAL ef p40 Consus of 1651, 


: Tablo No. XII, showing HDUCATION. 


atin en aenen e sam mee ee eee 
1 2 | ’ “eo, 3 «]s 

eomwereraeemanennammoneas fama 0 ett | ann wrereemen | onren pntny, [peer iiegns Ayer nnave Lent tn Seer 
Marr. Marr. Proves ea, 


if 
| 


5, | £. 4.133 

yi ts es £2 

Tu Be a3 | FS 

ok DE DE | oF 

o * uw “ul 
mg CTT cof ENT ro Maras elt 13114 . rt) 202 

AME SE ON yee) i tes Gbrsthes a 4 Ce 
aog 40904 Tad $1 Lich ve af eit 
oy wm eo «= (Unis st 40 
ee et at ao havur ? <3 
Hot Shiety . ’ ae Ab orepue Ce ere pa] 1 


Dope These lt, eet tsketefrrs Tete Xo AUC the Conedae€ Bed. 


Table No. XIV, showing dotnil of S SURVEYED and ASSESSED ARBA, 


ARO LI eraee ete I oe mee pee De nee eee fo me on ee 


1 7 ya fe f 8 f ev 7. 4 fe wo | ute 
ummeanmensr | crammnanenansiete mates wt motorman woes fe cee = ~ = lem —— 
aeryat Uercrcieatrn, Zea 
we om oon ee Etba 
Bethe | bin Nee. | Gren [ELES 
a oe - .t Cras. Un: Tatat [Totabarer, ona ED oe 
Ny Ge we by he Eaten Lean ing jp exdlunee culties lanenttt. neneamele ment, Exe 
wh nt ‘hati Patel Ptlvtet Ppa Mere | atte. (vated. rae + 
PCS ert Ss 
penn! eects! emer cate! apres went ements f eames eae 
ess us FEMALE BAU | 1p4eeF f Cas tes PMT, BST AD Met PES 225 | dd£90 | eT, 
rh dust Basie Tae | gen tad o tate tt 5 ALSAte an14°t Bis 
wets < WOU TUSHE SIS, ThTs 43,158,103 aed 9 icve af 2,790,852 [*749, 
Ms at detule far 
VIN Tae 
Tohet Lider Pee et a ee be 


at fsra 75,408 C2940] 430,759 | ol 
aoe me eT iid | ancien] Taean et 


Poa es 
to 0 oho os 
eo wayne ve 


- 105 PAs Po. Lent | 195,400 | se12s0 


pas a f Tato he. ¥ f the Adioing trition leport, exerpt tha fast column, whieh (9 
Uke reas 7 MI re ied the baie Heopate Sees © Enelites $4,457 on actaunt incaue from rakhs In JETS 7. 


Geet aan gedaty | oalstt eri a 
reyes MTA) Govtes | outers | Slo arer | anesa 
4h010 
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Table No. XVII, showing GOVERNMENT LANDS. . 
z 2 s | 4 | 5 s | 7 [| 8 a 
4 oe Remaining acvea. 22 
= Fa z 3.3 Bet 
m 2 
3 4 = Boa if Po st es ea 
2 | a | 2 | 3 | 222 |Sebe) 2788] G22 
s 3 = ge | 32 |>e8g | s8sa| 232 
Whole District 1s¢ | 279,777] 15,916] asjeer | 297,923 | 13,014 1,778 | 61,482 
Tahsi! Lvhore . 40 35,004 6,7 4,900 20,748 13,614 578 oe 
» Chunian 42 145,112 4,532 C,717 183,862 oe - on 
3» Jxasur . 8 6,075 4,445 1,030 q oe 1,200 oe 
3} Sharakpur Z e3| 76876 675 2)338 | 73,213 oo ze os 
Notr.—These figures are taken from Table No. IX of the Revenue Report of 1881-82. 
Table No. XVIII, showing FORESTS. 7 
2 “2 Pi | 4 FY 2 s | 4 


Area 1m aquare witca. 


Arca tn square rules 


Name of Forest. Name of Torcst. 
Reserved. | Protected [Unreserved Resorved | Protected. jUnreserved. 
Changa Mang. i Rakhs in Lahoretahail| we ae os 
Shahdara - - Chuntan ,, ee oe Wt 
hok oe <i, Bharakpur,, os ie 215 
— 


BeShanwall & Muzan 
Notr --These figures are taken from Table No. XLIX of the Forest Roport for 1881-82. 


Table No. XIX, showing LAND AOQUIRED by 


GOVERNMENT. 
Purpose for which acquired. A ired edwetion of rote: 
urpos: hich acqu! . cres nequire wees nuo, in rupecs. 

Rods 3,910 5 2,669 
Canis 9,916 2,038 
Biante Raflwara 924 287 
Guaranteed Rallways 1,243 213 
Musccllaneous 10/317 31,522 

Total ue 26,590 f 2,755,294 6,779 


Nore.—Those figures are tiken from Tablo No XT of the Revenue Report. 


Table No. XX, showing ACRES UNDER CROPS. 


1 = | s J] 4 |] 5 | of zt 8 | o | 1 f 12 | 22 | as fas} a5 | 20 
; g | 3 
rans. Py 2 3 3 5 2 & g g |g} 2 S 
5 3 3 $$ iS 3 
2[21|¢ E : g é z Ele S fe 2 | 2 

He 


93,040 | 24,073 | 235,109] 5 83,604] .|9,¢650 f 4,055 
G89,297 f 12,432 | 217, ?: 205034 20'r 

JOUR | 10,4C3 | 258,460, GS,701 | 2;718 0, 23.422) 40,050 

920,9¢9 | 22,415 | 348,000] 55,035 | 1,812 $4,150 5,162 
v0, 214 | 17,595 | 403,015] 71892 { 1,620 235,352, 7,402 
827,004 F 21,103 | 4291915) zal729 90, 5 
noa,on2 | 18,755 | 435,656] 72,630 
£50,530 | 19,725 | ssi,815] 45/102 " 

JSsl-E2 1. | 918,723 142 1, te IN, 46,442 

18,723 | 34,428 | 349; 7217/2101, 1,010, 46,442 30,754 


2 
102,419 
127402 


AMP OF TAN AVLPAGES FOR THF FIVE 2 FAPS, F1.0OM 1677-75 To 1851-82. 


TAMU. 
iz 43 e22 | sz 

€:152 12530 Isat ; 
" n257 20,149 B2te 
4,418, 13,140 | 2,257 


64,801 (123,653 


6,588 | aa,247 | 19,283 | 512 
2.220 | 04.555 | Eues9 | 243 
2,058 Jaeasox | B1e33 | bo 
11,.50 | 47.2.4 | “oles a 


22,102 103.803 108,803 [5 75,584 [950° 256 ' 
Nore —These figures sre taLen from Table No. XLIV of the Administration Report, 


Lahore... | 253,180 
Whunian . 205.3t 1 
Rhasur ~- | $43,479 
Sharakpur . 91,042 


ToraL .. { 


35,370 


=< 
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Table No. XXI, showing RENT RATES and AVERAGE YIELD. 
a Se eee ee 


1 2 8 
2881-52, mated in€61-82. 
Rs, A. Yr ths. 
Ries tl Stee H ° aif ual87 
Indigo {inne i c! 78 H 5 {t “ 
Cotton -Uiinnwes 5 H 21} 259 
Sogar ine ae % 79 rani = 
Optura -{iiihees 7 {48 {} 6 
Tobacco {iia s{ vat  aeqe Gre 
wheat. feta «femmes? BP SEB } < 
Untrrigatea - f] HE 4 3 3 : 
Infortor, Irrignted af Minimum i 9 ° } ae? 
"* (Gnterigated 29) Uma 1 i 3 
Oilseeds .. Ircigated % § sesrours "S $ t H t 859 
Unirrigated 8] Name 2 a} 49 
riven, JuTiented E17 3] 78 4 } ce 
Unirrigted .. 9) 3am 7 $f oat $ 7 
Gram e ae oe oo eo 820 
iyra = is a i : St 
Jawar o - . . ee 490 
oo et re = < . i 


Notr.—Theso figures are taken from Tabla No. XLVI of the Administration Report. 


Table No. XXII, showing NUMBER 


of STOOK. 


= | s | 4: 


WnoLr pistnict ron Tin 
¥Ln3. 


Kisp or STOCK. 


6 os | 7 | 8 


Tausi~s FOR THE TEAR 1878-70. 


1868-09, | 1873-74. | 3878-79. | Lahore. |Chunian.| Keaur. oe 
Cows and bultocks os “ -- | 291,705} 161,149 | 173,409 60,790 80,324 41,015 40,380 . 
Horses ae o a ae 2,756 1,600 1,732 OSt 152 856 240 
Ponies - os ss Se 2,762 1,050 2,601 700 825 202 $55 
Donkeys re ee ea 3S 8,700 11,129 13,128 2,610 2,103 1,136 -7,400 
BHheep and goate a“ o ae 71,110 95,010 50,500 7,149 24,005 2,146 16,200 
Piga . . . a ba os ° ee ae ne oe 
Camels ee rr oe 3s 2,005 1,745 v12 110 ana ae 110 
Carta oe ae.) 0-88 es aa 4,495 6,206 4,922 3,025 76T 490 40 
Plougha Pr oy se oe 53,240 08,737 | 67,874 20,805 12,209 20,000 15,800 
Tloats ia as oe % 186 42 80 40 15 20 5 


Notr.—These figures are taken from Tablo No. XLV of the Administration Report, 
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Table No. XXITi, showing OCCUPATIONS of MALES. ; 


Y 


— ——_—_—_- 
z 2 8 | 4 5 | 1 2 3 { 4 | Fd 
< Moles adore 27 yeaa a Morice Qinee 13 yerrs 
gz = afer 4 Of ear. 
S Natuio of ocouprtions ma a Nature of occupitions. : 
= : Towns. | } : eee | Toth. § | Towns Ld Total 
1 | Total population ++ | 81,650 | 297,756 | 219,912] 17 ] Agricultural Jabouters ‘ R44 {6,001 { 5,938 
2 ; Occupation specified s+ J 77,688 | 225,745‘ W7,438f 18 | Pastoral si en | 4,035} 4,401 
8 Agriculturnl, whether almpte J 6.385 | 105,015 , 116,100] 10 | Cooke and other rcrvants ..} 6,109] 1,021} TI0 
or combined. 0 | Water cirticrs «og «2,036 4 5,012] 7,219 
4 | Civit Administration «sf 5,682) 9,953} 8,815 | 21 | Sweepersand scavengers . 2,452 § 19,697 } 22,085 
5 | Army oe 3,371 S17 4,713 [| 22 | Workers in reed, cane, leives,} 1,251 Pats 1,705 
G | Religion 1,051 9,151 6,102 straw, &c. 
7 , Barbers --f 1,012] 2,720] 3,742 |] 22 | Workers jn leather oe t5% 150 a 
8& | Othor professions 1,32 2,107 | 8,473 [ 24 ) Root-makere fg ey 
O | Money-lenders, genoral tra- 2,605 927 2,582 } 23 | Workers ait wool and pishm ert 
dora, pedlurs, Kc. 26 i ve HE sp 1,017 
10 | Detlers in grain and flour .. 8,07 T.27t |] 10,445 | BT - » cotton ae BZ 
11 | Cot-grinders, parchers, dc. 803] 101s} Ls28 } 2 ‘ os WOOK me eee 
22 | Confectioners, green-gmocora, 2,399 1,541 £2,010 [ 29 | Potters oe 640 
co 80 | Workers and devers in gold 3,vis 
18 | Carriers and bontmen -- 8,634 1,530 8,184 and rilvor. 
1¢ | Landowneis eof 2,728 | 49,096 | £1,924 9 32 ) Workers in fron a FOL | 2,162 f 2,992 
15 | Tenants ae 2,580 | 46,893 | 49,973 [ 32 | General Jabourers - §- 8,771 |] 12.007 J 20,828 
16 | Joint cultivators is 240 4,272 | 4,521 [ 33 | Beggars, fnqira, ond the hke 3,207 | 12,005 | 16,205 
Norr.—These figurc< are taken from Table No X1LA of the Census Report of 1651, : 
Table No. XXIV, showing MANUFACTURES. - 
i 2 3 5 | 6 7 | s e | 20 n 
Other Brass Buia. Dyeing snk 
Silk. {Cotton.| Wool. | fab- {Paner| Wood. Tron. | and mild> foanutacture 
ries. copper. | ine ling of dyes. 
Number of ynills and large factories a ke os ae: 7 { in . . . 
Piamber of private looms or amall 194] 8,861 521{ 821 sol g,185t = 4, 05¢, 122 are roo 
works. 
Number of tvorismen £ Malo a ee Ze a oe a om = oe { a . 
in largo works, Femilc _. oe oe a 7 oe .- . se s 
Number of workmen in smaliworks| “46t} 10,749} 1,207} “Bis! 200], &,159) 2,160 a4) 1,972, 1,120 
or indepondcnt artisans, 
¥aluo of plant in Jarge works oA - «= ff as os : . ms se -+ 8 
Eatimited annual qut-tuim of nll {1,22,750) 8,839,972, 1,47,251,18, 285] 2,601] 0, 15, 100, 4,08,400, 1, 39,610] 1,53, 112 8,121,570 
works in rupees. 1 | { t 


{ 32 13 | 18 10 
Potters, | Gold, si1-| Other 
Leather { Coinmon j a cr and {| manufne-| Total. 
nnd tures. 
- EBli-red. 


' 
Number of mills and largo factorics vs oo . oe oe a 1 1 
Wumber of private loons or smi 1,657 1,618. 400 52 | lis an 212 18,033 
works. 215 ots 
Sumber of worsen Palo 1 an . oe .. os ee oe 215 215 
im large works, remale -: - o oe e. os Oia: on oer 
Number. of workinen in small ~worka 4,805 3,182 880 old G55 1,697 581 41,252 
vin independent primis. 67,000 <a 
alte o! Ont in dirge tworsss oe es ae . « en Ba , Fy 
Epthinnted aunutl "Butetura of all | 6,185,640 | 2, 11,554 { 3,114,640 80,892 pirOH 057 18,500,555 | 2,41,219 | €2,F2,499 
works in rupios. 
Worz.—These figures aro taken from the Report on Internal Trade and Manufactures for 1531-52. 
Table No. XXV, showing RIVER TRAFFIC. 
x | 2 a t jos a 
aluevty Warntion or 
Travr. Forgtinedus Dis. 
Trincirau Mrncwanpwar carniry. wy ~ | Winter france in 
VF urine. | or Loy mic, 
Ba 7S or fla nds water. z 
Bukkar . | Pisnspur -- [fren and «aff ay | 429 409 
Firezpur . | Bukhar 12} Stheat. peers tn, Fape and wool ¢ 1 43 1069 
Deo -- | Kotri Da a 19 ¥ coo 


Norr.—These figures are taken from puges 75%, 570 of the Farane Report. 
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Lahore District. } 


: wept port 
Jo Leonerop 481 947 wo pooye gow eu saaced gurmaada pure ‘yzodayy wopyexyepeRApY 99) 10 11 (TX “ON OCTET, wOI) TOTS Oke axea tr} yeu] On) tof aauN8y ON, “was yard ‘70 myRUOM st VYF AO} 
eoopad aSoroav any puded3ddy pue {ier ymINY UG - y a a ati qufunt) perk tee Sipeeaed ous p rb Ble top ex Boy pa peed oy oy ea oJ" 


stm ffs “fo fo fr je fs fv ye yt boot yet “Toe, ta ls pwede pas fo tee te pet yo’ ealese 
“dmop 1s eo to fy ft je fe fe fa pt jays for a 2 ec 0) 
# yop ts te yo pe it fe fs fade fo fe ta “Fo foter ts fer js fot | par jot poe | osset 
SG FMS Pv tos fe ft te da pode tw tart de “Tope fort fer ds fot ft fos pc per | oeese 
at od “18 ~ Toor |g Lt fords je je “ded lor so tce foe Por Pet Bledder 
“joy te fe foe fe fr far fs fe te fpr ds toe et ee he tad 
y yoy de 8 fou ft jet fe | at | “dard [ay "fos $ [ar | Sitat 
“yor fp de “(oor for it jar js at |? | “foul fa “Tor ft pao po sober 
a ee es “Tor | cpt | * test 
at /6 “16 “fos fe Jt ja fe : “yor, far “Hoe ps fle po secece 
St [6 a) “fore [t fe je te $s | cys fo fer “Tea fg pan pt Shlst 
To o]6 Jo Je yor to fe ft fe de fr ja ye f | Ht D foe pa [at f° Wot 
ys (o fe te fee te it |r fa eye de torte 8 ist : ot | ** areret 
6 1G 79 $8 fr fos fay ft “ts ie fe Erte ler de 8 is voter Po Cress 
tT ys }9 19 Je fos : Tou gs | 3 Bev ye ts fee Ot yo i? ay" 
ce 6 st 6 jwlr joy” 
fio jo |e yr fos fe fe fo ts po de [dc lor ter : sole fat | sovost 
t i¢ fo Is I! 8 hs tT oie fs Is | : a fst 3 {ss f wm | atet 
£ 16 [9 (8 fe ita 6 ofa de b fy tu toda tas SLD pe Pos GF BTS 
o fe fs fe le os I" tT fo fs a ; “PN LO Ls 3 |.» B da PO tee se 
Se eee a AL LS RS a a 2 3 iF S fag fo moire 
bist Bis (0 | ¥) wl se; wl we iw) s ‘0 ‘B) wl 8 | pls vo| ‘elute 


een ee eee oo oe nee eee 


psoye ‘ , * 3 ) ‘ 
cad osama | soomaary |, uos) wy | Wen) ein noone | oP nD jOoanyosyy afeyy | save | ie 


nici ney ae 


Ne arene Rem 


on 


ALI Nd SRSVLIWD GAY tidy 40 UdAAKAN 
CT eT OS CCN TT, UA | 
Wel ty Vom ee at a Poa eof ke | oe | oe Poe | ee t 
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Table No. XEVII, showing PRICE of LABOUR. 


1 2 8 | 4 | & 
Waaes or Lasoun rer pay. 
YEAR, Shilled. Unshitted 
Highest Laweat ftaghest Lowest 
Rs A PRs A PiRe A PIRs AP, 
1808 69 --10 & 010 6 OO 4 FO 2 
1873 74 «10 6 90 6 93 440 8 
1878 79 - 7010 Oo 4 O10 4 a2 
1873 80 «1/010 010 4 OO 4 og 
1680 Si « 1030 04 04 032 
1881 82 oe 010 o4 o4 0° 


Highe 


Se ie 


Cc | 7 8 | o 10 i bb B 
ears Lee 
De 
Canta ram Dax [Canriapen pas | QRENS PEP | nosrs per par 
eae rEee 


Lowest [ighest! Lowest [Highest Lovweat [tighest! Lo~est 


Ra AT iRS.AP 


Norr.~—Theso figures .ro taken from Table No ALVIN of the Adounstration Report 


Table No. XXVIII, showing REVENUE COLLECTED. 


1e81 £2 


Nore —These figures arg tal.en froma] 
"Canal, Forvats, 


4 5 6 | 7 f) 
Dxcier, Total 
Tribute | Loew Collec: 
bag tions 
Spirits | Drugs. 
‘i 67,105 801,999 
Br,647 920,781 
46,481 813,617 
44956} 59,097 998,02 
| 47,843 | 57,255 916 958 
: 40,715 | 43,022 005,395 
45,092 | 58,170 940,613 
47058 | 78, ca 05,001 
45,418 | 88,971 .0,010 
45,883 } 87,093 099,026 
05,251 | 7%,815 10,33,708 
64753} 74,97 71,05,18% 
63,524 | 05,540 11,67,0%0 
85,107 | 1,02'818 12,15, 479 


whlo No XLIV of tho Revonue Roport The following revenuo ts excluded — 
Customs and Silt, Asso««e1 Tixos, Dees, Cesses* 


Table No. EXIX, showing REVENUE DERIVED from LAND. 


1 2 8 stele rs of wo fn]uf as 
t 3 ge Tavervarina Rry sve MiserrLasrovs Reszv0r, 
8 ae 2 Ieee se |Fa}] ¥ ‘ 3 z 
§ ae |e pee Z He 3 Groming der 3 g 
be g a a - e 
es a zi g a gg 5 Bs 
TEAR 5 seals efile [EE] 25 | ss | | ge 
8 S73la2 le & Fo [SE] 83 Be £m Bs 
=e ge a Soe a ss zg 52 mm r rH zg 
Be (2a) 22 Ese] 83 [fe] az | 8S sai alae 
Ba 2 - = => 
£e (238) 34 828] £2 |2e] 2= | 28 nF) @ | Be 
District Furures 
Total of 5 scars— = 2 
; 3e08 090 187273 -19,4,51,750} ¢,67,48¢ 14,153 | 1,10} 240,470]. 1,76,316 
‘otal of 5 ycara— 
1875 ya"t0 3807 75 2,0,°C,798 | ¥57,3891 8,696 $10 992) 3,21,5%5) 4. verte 
isan | penaie resrio] ao | Seuilsaasia| abs 
1879 £0 13 [1,42 2 - 2h 
reso ar . | syoa'soo [rienea] en} Zee 'no9,rt 1b,8r3 
Tehell Tota peel 82 6,CoAT4 43,47,608$ 180 | J,190,2,-0,123 1408 
‘otals for *yexrs— 
1877 78 to Igst $2 
Tahsil Lahore we} 695,208 $241,003) G17 hs wa}. 1g, 46,229 
Chenian 7.21021 | 149,312] 706 7,27 B80} eats, 
wo 75,029 | 281,920} 655 114,018, 1,9040"8 2201 
Bhartky ur “E1912 Py 


Nore 
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Lahore District. } xvii 
Table No. XZ, showing ASSIGNED LAND REVENUE, 


e |: 4 5 o{ 7 fe] s wu {on 
Toran Anka axp Revevre Axnovrp, - Fee or 


Jrarhovl prres 
od Fatagin 


TATISIL, Fiots, Tort. In perpetuity, 


An, [ereaue. Arca, IRevenun. Area, {Revenue.] Area, | Revenue. 


—— 


Ialon: we 34,905 372} err) 127 | 7,00 en | 49,50 

Chuntan a HON] eisfaeka| BGT] seen | SRST est) ast 
haere By aouf gazst sor} ont} ia6%9 | aucun) = 7,980 
Sh vakpar Pa } My sor} noes! sanpaari | sacs2| 23036] | e537 


Total Ditrtet 217] EO 46,40 | Nye? “O455 | 22,703 fronose 126,041 [123,002 {53,474 


|» co | st | 22 [mo] er] 23 


Prrinp of Acstaywi sr —Ooselat & No. or Assranrrs. 


Diarirg sank: Per hag 
eines of Ratae | orders of 
taineat Gorcrariest, 


Pe mare heer 
Chan ons. 


TANS, 
3s 
21 & 

; £48 
enn erences arr Ger 
Veadrre ee FOP AIT ESTES 
cChastin wef 89,299 ¢ 8,495 
Keaeir Pre i bt 

Larakpear oe] 19,822 [ 15K 


192,001 feats 


49,057 | 32,043 | 51,503 | 6,609 


Total Deletes 


Nor—The ¢ f sures oro taki n from Table No, X11 vf the Revenue Report of 1241-82, 


Table No. XXXI, showing BALANOES, REMISSIONS 
and TAKAVI, 


Fatavees of Lunt reimue 
in ones Neluctions of . 
- fixed demand Tokav! 


Cinctnating] 92 Aeconnt of FL seanees (nl 


YEAR. tad neusons 
apts ginny duterloration, Tunees: 

revenno, | *C- ttt rupecs. 

no a San 
3r5-04 ea +e 17,019 Py a 4,710 
Tap a “ Bx me 14,022 4185 
a s 3085 : 455 2,018 
a Pe 0153 be 1a 1,310 
= WAP ra 2.720 
i be Lal “ & ‘ 3,710 
a a Late 4 1,310 
i nf fen ad ee 
‘ ie 1,496 ig 2,580 
o - 2G "oH 1 400 
a zm ee ies 

ae 20 inbal v 


en SC EE 
Norm Thees figures avo taken from Tables Now, 3, 51, HM, and AV! of the Revenue Report, 
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able No. XXXII, showing SALES and MORTGAGES of LAND, | 


ae: 


1 . 
= BLonraacrs OF Lah 
YEAR. Lyon-Agriculturtste, Aorlentivrids, 
° Area of ~ Area o} 
Purchase] No. of Porchise 
Tend 38 money. | cases, and 1 in money. 
Dustaicr Froures. 


Tota? of 6 years—1803-62 to 1873-7! .. 


Total of 4 yenrs—1874-75 to 1877-78 .. 8,907 | 1,70,770 
pba eet el cnERL 


ss 


1876 79 .. 809 | 4,058 8,77) 

1879-80 ., B11} 6,215 2,342 

Jas0 81... 380} 5,01 8,699 no 
4ggl-82 ., 2,637 J} O1,O35 


Tanst, Torans ron 5 YEARS— 
1877-78 To 1881-82, 


Tahail Lahoro 2,592 } 1,67,163 
s Chunion . 4,809 55,997 
» Kesur os 1,580 | 89,902 
» wakpur oe 6,260 40,408 


YIAR, 


Ares o! rtenge 
— 


Dierrcer Fiounrs. 
Total of 6 yoars—186S-69 to1S79-74 «+ 


Total of A yonrs—1874-75 to 1877-75 «. 183 $9,029 
a | 18,017 

15,033 

4 29,07 


Tanaw Torats ron 5 yeans— 


1877-78 "ro 1681-82. is 
Tohstt Lahoro ON ipo | 1400] 87,008 
» Chunian ss 32) 792 10,066 77{ 8,805] 17,320 
» Kasur * 9 195 | 9,758) 27,188 
w» Sharakpur * a 18 120 2,402 


These fi are taket) from Tablos Now. XXXVand XXXYV B of the Revenuo Roport. Nodotafls for transfers by 
eqrnttncieve ‘nad Sochers, ond no figures for redemption ara avallable before WAT. The figures for carklor years 
Anclado all sales nnd mortgages- 


Table No. XXXII, showing SALE of STAMPS and 
able NC: REGISTRATION of DEEDS. 


ES SRO, NRE Seen See nen eee 

OPCRATIGNS OF THE REGISTRATION DEPARTMENT, 
EME EMMEENEEES Oy YY Tr Too Prat FTP ee 
No. of deed fetered. Palue 9 property aBectid, 


Det ineone wi 
rupees, 


Receapta in rupert 
a et 


Pro: 


Non-Judicial. 
Tonching im 
moviblo 


arty. 


aL eee 
26,07,€20 | 95,788 | 102,478} 18,065,005 
14,46,501 | $4,819 | 3,71,£04] 16,92,429 
16,99;357 | 85,131 } 125,506) 18,77,008 
15,60, 24% |1,42,040 | 8:25,¢82] 16,93,808 
17,53,475 | ‘21,127 145,216) 19,54,183 


WiesO .. 
1880-82 


1591-82 er 


7 3 
1,929,910] 70,692 


Nove —Thoce Ggures are taken from Appendix A of the Stsmp and Tables Nos. I and If of the Registration Report, 
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Lakoro District. } xix 
Table No. ESXEITA, showing REGISTRATIONS, 


Testetesr Lakooe or - ee 
babltedurat tare 1! = a 
” Meso Meer “ a 
« BIT pat - 
u Ctrintan Se é 
” Ruarab pdr . os 


Total cf dlatelet o 


Nore. These piven ars taken froin Tabla No, fof the Mogiatration Repart. 


Tablo No. XXXIV, showing LICENSE TAX COLLECTIONS. 


sot ee 
‘ofa. v (Ty 
nuriet] amount; $n which 
Ueensea 
grant 


Clurtt 


er a ae 
4 


TRAR 


I | é | 3 
ot Ite, 0 Re 25 Re F Tas 


s| a} ef ae] se] 59] 199 | os Pastel ecor}rsesr] rz250] 95,093) 2.402 
wb bt ag as Fal sro, 659 [atest Rou7 {10,501 S022 | 832] Lae 
aioe} oad sad red aed ter] os 2 syee} isssa) “ote 
ee stosfo ost og 130 woes | igico} 84 
Tshett dewels for j 
Salut tare aer{ 9,800 r 
ae ante fe zit noo 2 
sO emkper | “oat 1,535 aT 


vw Wusekper ., 


Table No. XXEV, showlng EXCISE STATISTICS. 


a er as 
es fefejwojn|x | u | 


INTOXICATING DNUOB. EXOWWE REVENUE 


Ter- 
mentad{ Drugs, | Total. 
ut q fi Be Nqnore, 
25( 816 ° 
125 f 144. tt os | 88,87 8,170 
193-1 16021 65. o 73,120 112,644 
195 J 150, 7 os, | T4037 W1B,biT 
125] 170} | 92 7 Ta578S 
1471-82 129 7 157: bat os £202,639 ( 54,874 [257,015 
3} 492,747 


TOTAL oe Hy 


pnceeee} vaca! eater amare 
os F569 J cath | ole 
Averane +, 9 { «ef 80,503 


214,551 | 647,328 
493 | 1823 


125 | 148 42,010 


Horr. Theee Cgureeare takenfrom Tables Now, &, U1, VIN, 1X,X, of the Exctee Report. 
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Table No. XX3Vi, showing DISTRICT FUNDS. ‘ 


i 2 | 3 i 4 5 6 7 8s 9 10 | 11 


Annualineome in rupees, 


YEAR. q 2 2 
Ag = ee 3 
‘ S 8 a8 
Be Be £8 
ow = Ee 
2874-75 .. ee ee 55,996 
1875-76 |. Be i 63,709 
18T¢@-T7 .. “se oe 69,818 
1877-78 -. ee ee 49,323 
ISTS-70 .. ae as 41,740 
3870-80 .. 79,900 3,134 75,034 % 
1880-81 .. 73,204 1,068 74,272 
1891-82 72] 78,057 vis [ 76,002 


Norr.—Those figures are tiken from Appondices Annd DB to the Annual Review of District Cund oporntions. 


Table No. XZXVII, showing GOVERNMENT and AIDED SCHOOLS. 


a a e 
1 als|s[s]e[- s| 9 |r] [=] 13 14 | a5 [20] a7 [29] 9 | 2] 2 
-_———— ] NL et 
HICH SCHOOLS. MIDDLN SCHOOLS. PRIMARY SCHOOLS, 
Exauisn. Puli Eves. VERNACULAR Evarrsit. YrRVacvLaR. 


= 


SEAR. | OOTEM | Ardea, | Foeern- | Govern- | Aided. [Qorernment. | Sorert | Aided. |@orernrient.| Aled. 


ment. nent. ment. 


alfiez(8Sfaleie] ele] ¢ fal £ fal # =|] Blel g 
- S(elzZ/2/8/218| 2 12/2]! = [2] 2 £1 212) 
eIz(@IS(H8/Siegi 21813 131 8 18t3 213 138t(3 


WWiIT-7H .. 4} 1) 7S) LPS 1 sts | 
1876-79 .. 3] 63 1a 1 213 
3873-80 ..f 2] 43] 1 | 82 a] 178 210 169 2G 11,199 1063 [2.0] 6. 
3980-81 ..f 14447 1438 2} 161 %3 190 30 11,623) 39] 2,036} ..$ 2. 
1891-82 .. 1; 56 1] 25 2 142 27 j1,400) 39 | 2.897 |. ee 


1881-52 


®. B.—Since 1870 9),.1in the cas0 of both Government and Aldod Schools, thote scholars only who havo 
completed the Middla School course are shown in the returns as attending Hizh Schools, and thoto only who have 
completed the Primary School course aro shown as attending Middlea Scuools. Previoun to that Fear, boys attend- 
ing tho Upper Prikntwy Dopartment were included in the returns of Muldle Schools in tho caso of Institutions 
under the immedinte control of the Education Demrtment, whilst in Institutions under District Officers, boyn 
attending both the Upper a1! Lover Primary Dopartmenta wero included in Middle Schocls In the esso of Aided 
Institutions, a High School incluacd the Mitdle and Primary De ments attached to 12; and a SMiddla School, tha 
Primary Department. Before 1879-50, Branches of Gorernmont &hools, if aupported on the grant-in md Fystem, wero 
elassed as Aided Sohools; in the returns for 1878-30 and eubtequent yeirs ther hava heen shown 32 Government Schoola, 
Branches of English Schoo's, what hsr Goverument or Aided, that were formerly included amongst Vernacular Bchaols, 
are now returned as English Schoolg. Henceo the returns beforo 1679 50 da not afford the means of making a satisfactory 
eomparison with the atatistics of aubsequent yetra, 


Tudigenous Schools and Jail Schools are not Inciuded in these returns. 
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Lahore District, J 
Table No, XXXVIU, showing the working of DISPENSARIES, 


sfafs fe fr fa fo fw fu fre fas | ua | we [a6 
Nostare oF Patieyrs trratep. 


ken. * 


«Lahore tayo 
Lespitat .. 
Kasur . 


Mean Beer .. 


55s 483; 496{ 537 
Sharakpur .. - $2,682} 3,080 | 2,087 2,059 | 1,060 | 2,495 
Chunfan .. o ” “s at +f ire “ . 956 . . rr 590 


ee — Ee on Rn Seen (aaa PEPEEOeT 


Tots .. 4 .. fs, cs oes. 2 38| sian 7,008 9,597 (18,981 11,401 {10,775 ee pices: 10,257]11,054 


2s | 9 |] so | a | ss 


w {iw {oo fm fez fx |e fo [os | 
Totel Patents. In-door Patients, 


Expenditure in Repece. 


1877. } 1878. ] 1879, | 1880. ] 1833, J 1877, | 1878, | 187, | 1680 {1881 | 1677. | L879. | S79, 


Lahore Bf: 
Uospttal 


Kasur 
Mean Meer . 
Sharakpur .. 
Chunian .. 


‘ 


166 


Total .. 


1 { 3s |} # 


Naunber of Cretl Bate concerning 
YEAR, 7 Land ond . é 
Wenehie | ‘teusney | ZovemM | motel, | tond, | Other 
proparty. rights, ‘matters, matters. 
1878 .. 14,063 1,816 72,208 786,073 8,553,281 
187 ,. 12,896 1,953 8,021 } 642,186 § 7,210,447 
: 1880 .- 13,409 1,223 91,867 7,20,550 812,247 


1681 .. 14,788 1,400 81,378 9,07:627 9,88,905 
‘W882 14,770 1,18! 85,774 0,27,766 J 10,18,540 


Nore.—Those fignres aro Faken from Tables Nos, VI and VII of the Civil Reports for 1678 to 1880, and Nos, J] and IfZ | 
Repor' a 
¥ then rene soihertlensent courts tre cided from those columns, uo details of the value of the property being 


available. 
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xxii {Punjab Gazetteer, 
‘Table No. KL,.showing ORIMINAL TRIALS. ° 


LZ 
DETAILS, * 
a Brought to triel a . oe 
ag Discharged... ae -- ee 
Ea Acquitted oe as e ae 
a” Convicted ae oe we 
Committed or reforred oe oe 


Cases dis- 
posed of, 


Whiprylag os ce os «s 

{ind suroties f _ parce ea a 
cognisancs ee Operca .. ee 

Giro suretios for go 


2 Death ane oe o 
Transportation for Hfe aA as o 
a) ‘or a term < os 
B= Penal #ervitude os o- = 
s inc under Ks. 10 be we -- 
a ta 
3 
a Lid "W ee ae 
600s to 1,000 oo ae 
“ B Over 1 ,000 rupees e we: 
pong Imprisoninent under 6 tionths -. ve 
= ” Gmonths to 2 yoars o. 
= over 2 years 7 
[3] 
& 


behaviour 


Norr.—Those figures ara taken f; t ts Nos, s Nos. 
andy or the Oe Mt Thoponts Mee teal cam cien ‘os. IIfand IVof the Criminal Reports for 1876 to 1880, and Nos. IV 


- ~ 


efefefofofz|s[ofw|n us | as { aa | as | a6 


Nember of cases inquired into, J Number of persons arrested or | wumber of persone convicted. 
Naturo of offence. 7 | cer ere ere 
1877 { 1878 | 1879 | 2880 [ 1652 1878 ove | a a asso ates 1851 § 1877 | 1876 | 1879 { 1850 { 1882 
Riotiag or unlawful } 
assombly 11 7 n 12 & 101 40 &T 72 80 ag 
Murder and attempis 
to murder o 13 15 9 20 ag 23 a 13 7 10 8 
Total serious offences cS a 
107 28% 185 109 322 06 163 os 


inst the person] 133 145 99 
Ab action of miarricd 
scormen «e ae ie 
Total ecriour offences = 
against property .. 590 740 038 
Total minor offences 
acainst the person &3 119 308 
Cattlo theft 258 | $23] 303 
Total minor offonces 
minst property .. 31,369 [1,763 {3,641 
‘Total cognizable of- 
fences »« [2,209 [9,798 pan ae 


619] 431 Sv6f 3189] 245] Sar} 2 22s 


164] 305} 188 D3 182 -035 109 123 
3224 290 Pat 122 185 204 19s 1590 


1,409 [1,319 1,186 755 {1,115 | 960 006 | S13 
2,408 [2,401 [2,061 [1.219 11,715 {1,693 2s 1D [1,827 


EDCO coe ee jolts bec Falta . 
pts at abba ez]. 2{ as] asf .. 6 
PY ehacaae relating to s| is s| s!| 47 ef... 

: Told mow cognizable 116 | 217 est | ove t soap avs! 263] 123] am] on 

— —— ee ——. St 
Geanp Torat of off)... | ons | 2.003 tease [sae = tac 2.030 ee lies Fa ee ee 1,548 


¢ Norz.—These figures are taken from Statement A of ‘the Police Report. 
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Lahore District. } : siti 


Table No. XLII, showing CONVICTS in DISTRIOT GAOL, 


1 2 [3 4{[sf{[ef{iris 
No. tn goelet ° ‘ 
bavrncas athe P ichen Yigrvord Religion of convicts.) Precious occupation of mate convicts. 


Females, 
Musainan. 


6 monthe te 1 


Nore.—Thess figures aro taken from Tables Nos, XXVIM, XXIX, XXX, XXXI, and XXXVI of the Administration 


Table No. LILA, showing OONVIOTS in LAHORE CENTRAL GAOL. 


o {mu {|i [x 


Prerious oceupatron of male conricts. 


gn ees | ere 
Ko, tn gasl at » . 
Desig of the Fl om Religion of conriets 


os 
a 
1,005 
i 
git} 2. 23 
1851-62 Zo} o. | mys 


Pecuniary reautte, 


7 = ro) 2 5 ij § 3 

YEAR, ew |2 13 |e |e | BEE = 

a ay ey ae) ee 228] 3 dz 

ge | 22 | be | GE) RB Bee) 3 gr 

i=) o ~ et wn {O 
1877-78 ex2{ asa] sas sos] coo} 8 e303 
4 a*) ria . . hae 

1678-70 es 16 40, boo] 419) Gs} MA) 47,080 
He ed ey | Be y 29,829 
: iene: 0S is | 2 79} BES} SIO] we ae me 


enema ene eee on ee TA 
" Nore.—Theao figures avo fakon from Tobles Nos, XXVIU, XXIX, XXX, AAK!, ond TNXVIM of the Adnialatration 
eport. 
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xxv [ Punjab Gazetteer, 
Table No, XLIIB, showing CONVICTS in FEMALE GAOL. 


as s[t|s o{w{nlo[s 


[= 


Retigzon of convicts, | Precious occupation of wile conricts, 


Ko, in gtol at 


begining of the Wa tuprisoncd 


during the year. 


YEAR. z rd i 4 
(1B,)0/4 2.741% 
3/34 4 g £ 
od E=Be| a Cy o £ 
EI /pey s 3 Ele 
BIE IS{EIE1 S| 8 
1877-7 es ae 63! .. ee oe - ve oy 


1831-82 - - 


| 2 


Leagth cf aenteace of convicts, Preciavaly . | Pecuniary resutts. 
3s.) 4 . vy 
g |. eé-| g}, |? 
8 Is fe Bi a 
a « BE a ¢ ar 
2 3 oF A pes 3 
Ele selelala|¢| 22 | 28: 
2 is ialsle |e] & |e 


bt et ee 


1881-82 


 -'N 
Notr.—These figures are taken from Tables Nos. XXVIII, XXIX, XXX, XXX, and XXXVII of the Administration 


Report. . 
F \ 
i f 
Table No. XLITI, showing the POPULATION of TOWNS. 
1 - 2 . 3 4 Gs 6 7 8 9 10 
Tobsil, Town. Hindus, | Sikhs. | Jafny, [Sfusalmaus. valine: occupied cheuphed 
houses. 
Iatoro.. | Zaloro———~«. |_-149,000 0a7| ear] eens] 4,401] 24,077 030 
Chunian «. | Chuntan . 8,122 38,835 202 * 4,035 os 1,627 sof 
Khudian is eo} yor | ist] .. “got. cor 481 
Kasur | .. | Kasur ave V5,836 3,074 2 163 13,852 oe 3,880 453 
Pattt a o4o7f 61,083] 3s] 422 600] on 587 
Khemkara ee 5516 1,650 403 a 3,458 we 1,015° 523 
Raja Jang wef > 5,187 533] 1,560 ee 3,098 aa 703 0g0 
Sur Singh a 610tf * 1170] 1,942 . 1,092 Gare 834]. Bia 
Sharakpur —.. | Shorakper PP 4,595 sig! 1901. *ssis to. 703 79 


Note.—These figures are taken from Table No, XX of the Cousus Report of 1851. 
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Lahore District. ] xxv 


Table No. XLIV, showing BIRTHS and DEATHS for TOWNS. 


' 
1 = 3 «[s]o]r]s o | w | in 12 13 
Teter? gurzese- 
Pateon bg ihe Tolat REPT FCOTT EL deren Total deathka registered’ uring the year. 
TowN. - Sex, | Sererest ee 

usrz. | usta. | usr. 1820. | asx. 1877. } 1678. } 1sz9. 1880. | Isat. 
f Males .. 61,245 F 2,678 | 1,000 12,5¢21 Lata tisoe] 1,602 | 2,67 2,382 3,425 2,552 
Eahore of Females 40.577 by | uleea | vez | alata basso} oyises | stees | 3f3: aie | aia 
Da. Suvurts .. f} Utes .- 23,081 f 2} est] ‘soa) ‘asa ] “ang 360 ost } 3,130 3] 1,129 
* “"'R] Vemates 553 gisj sea} asa} cos] sas a aas 80 set Eso 
alos 2. 6,6% fu2}]- 2045 a7 333 s22 17 250 as ST sov 
Kasur - £] Poumates 8,43 225] t20] 105] s00f 20f yea f S05] = ez is7{ 284 


Nore.~—Thesg Gyguret are taken from Table No. LVIL of the Adusinistration Report. 


Tablo No. XLV, showing MUNICIPAL INCOME. 


Nase or Mousictracrtr. 


4 
Clans of Mantels alles oe I. 


1870 71 -- | 1,56,770 } 11,c¢9 


IKTE-T2 .- | re910s | 22,260 - z 
isT2 73 . | a,sasr0 | 1g,ar0 i a 
rers-7¢ oe 1,237,072 11,164 on oe 
e775 - | a,s1,193 | 19,202 1,005] 87? 
3sts.76 we 31,65,550 12,181 1,614 855 
1819-17 + | 1,93,695 | 37,563 6,001} 3,628 
issTers .- | 1,65,183 | 19,200 4,201] 1,076 

. er 79. -- | 3,53,€89 | 10,889 3,102] 3,135 
1879-00 «+ | 2,91,440 | 18,0 2,809} 1,207 
18°9 83 -- | 1,093,057 | 39,092 205] 1,157 
831-82 .- | 4,053,249 | 22,080 eysa{ 3,181 


- 
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xxv : ; [ Punjab Gazettes! 
Table No. XLVA, showing MANUFAOTURBES. 


Bix, | Cotton, | Wool, | OfP@r | poner, | Wow. 

Number of mills sn@ large factories oe 4 o oe .o 7 oe a 
Xumber of private looms or small works . ber 1,100 36 100 i 336 
Number cf workmen in ( Malo e a oe oa 7 ae aa 

large works, { Fomale if ee Py oo as ae ag 
Numbor of workmen in small works or in- Sol 2,000 100 200 40 Ass 

dependent artisans, 
Value of plant in large works Ge ee . . oo sy ie 
Estimated annual out-turn of all works in | 1,083,800 | 2,25,000 27,000 72,600 33,800 | 3,75,000} 

rupees. 


Dyeing and 
Tirasa 
Tron. land coppor. | Bulldinge geen 


Number of mills and large factories o 

Nambor of private looms or small worka .. 

Number of workmen in {Malo - 
largo works. { 

+ Numbor of workmon in small works or in- 


Femalo o 


aependent artisans, 
Value of plant in large works « 
Tatimated annual out-turn of all works in 


1,45,260 | 1,82,250 | 2,59,080 | 1,193,400 


rupecs, 


Gold, sflver,| Othor 
and 


Corpota, fe ennaey: sean: Total. 
Ene 
amber of mills and Jarge factories “- a a ae << 
Nomber of private looms or small works .. 29 |: 900 320 8,125 
Number of workmen in ¢ Malo “ os a a ee 
large works, Femalo - a o rT ae 
Number of workmen in small works or in- co 1) , 230 6,745 
dependent artisans, 
Value of plant in large works o a oo ee uz 
Estimated anoual out-turn of all works in 21,600 9,900,002 2,40,600 | 28,18,s17 
rupees. . 
7 Nore.—These figures are taken from the Report on Internal Trade tind Manufactures for 1881-82. 
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weer wUIE E ek rT als ee (a e forfasrtperte perp YeUy "SU 

TRA | ele wwe py alert es fet sat co} isfor]" BUY Gra 

suis seusy | ae wyale ele cyte fo sl nyo ye ns wy 
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